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A WELCOME TO OUR CHAUTAUQUA READERS 


ITH this issue we welcome to the fellow- 

ship of Independent readers the thousands 

of members of the Chautauqua Literary 

and Scientific Circle. We hope, and indeed 
we believe, that the association will be mutually agree- 
able and profitable. From our side, we know that Chau- 
tauquans represent the kind of readers that we want for 
The Independent. People of intelligence, with a broad 
interest in the affairs of the world, eager to keep abreast 
of the progress of the times in every department of life, 
interested in politics, the economic and social welfare of 
mankind, education, not only of the child but of the man, 
literature and the fine arts, justice between man and 
man, peace and solidarity among the nations of the 
world—these are the people who should read The In- 
dependent, these are the readers The Independent has, 
the readers The Independent wants. It is among just 
such people that the Chautauqua Circle finds its 
members. 

From the side of the Chautauqua member, how stands 
the case? The Independent now becomes the magazine 
element in the reading of the Chautauqua Circle. A reg- 
ular portion of its contents each week is to be a stipu- 


THE FUTURE OF 


T will be many a long day before any novelist will 

give to the world a tale so abounding in dramatic 
situations, so real in human interest, and so stimulating 
to the problem-loving intellect, as the story that Mr. 
Mellen has been telling to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Big personalities go about in a big way in the chap- 
ters of this story; fortunes are made and lost in deals 
that would have paralyzed the imagination of the Count 
of Monte Cristo; and tragedies move fatefully on, with 
the inexorableness of A®schylean drama. 

The public has followed it, absorbed, even spellbound, 
tho not amazed. For little of it has contained the quality 
of surprize. All the actors were known, and their char- 
acters were understood. The circumstances were famil- 
iar. The actual events, not always absolutely known, had 
long been surmised. The muck-rakers of three or four 
years had hypothetically sketched the plot, with a close 
approximation to accuracy. 

The intensity of the interest in it all must be attrib- 
uted largely to that profound satisfaction which the 
human mind takes in verification. The passion to con- 
vert speculation into certainty, which is the motive of 
science, can be counted or also to sustain the interest 


lated part of the required reading of the Circle’s mem- 
bers. It is our earnest conviction that Chautauquans will 
find The Independent a worthy and a valuable adjunct 
to their other reading. They will find here a weekly his- 
tory of the affairs of the world, briefly, accurately, in- 
telligently told. They will find the significant move- 
ments of present day life interpreted simply, fearlessly, 
honestly. 

It is probable that some of our new readers, like some 
of our old, will not always agree with us. That should 
be to them an earnest of our sincerity. We must write 
that which we believe, or be false not only to ourselves 
but to the high trust imposed upon us as editorial in- 
terpreters of public affairs. We do not ask our readers 
to approve all that we say, and in return we believe that 
they should not ask us always to say what they will 
approve. If they will only believe in our sincerity, our 
fairness, our desire to be right, and when we disagree, 
realize that it is only because we are both human, all 
will be well. 

In this spirit and with high hope for a lasting and 
mutually pleasant relationship, we welcome our Chau- 
tauqua friends to The Independent circle. 


THE RAILROADS 


of the citizen in any investigation which discloses the 
actual shaping of practical affairs. 

Another element of interest, however, in this par- 
ticular tale, is the conviction in the minds of its readers 
that it is the narrative of an era that is closed. Nothing 
quite like it can ever recur. Already it has the per- 
spective and the picturesqueness of the past. There will 
never again be a J. Pierpont Morgan, as there will 
never again be a Napoleon Bonaparte. There will be 
men of Napoleonic power, and men of Morgan’s grasp 
of affairs, but their genius will be disclosed in activities 
for which the world is now preparing, not in repetitions 
of conquests for which the alignment can never again 
be made, nor in the manipulation of financial transac- 
tions which can never again occur within the realm of 
private business enterprise. 

It is these facts of finality that will presently fix at- 
tention upon one particular disclosure in Mr. Mellen’s 
testimony which, in a sense, outweighs all the rest in 
importance. The past will bury its dead, and the story 
of what happened will take its place as a chapter of 
history. But the generations of men will succeed one 
another, and the work of the world will go on, larger in 
volume, more rational in organization and more benefi- 
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cent in results. And Mr. Mellen, besides telling the story 
of what has been, speaking out of the experience of a 
man who has. seen on a large scale the possibilities of 
wrong and failure in the methods that have been fol- 
lowed, made a prediction of the future. The railroads, 
he said, if they are to play their proper part in our 
national development, rendering an efficient and honest 
service, must become a government monopoly. 

This declaration is not the academic contention of a 
theorist. It is the admission, the disclosure, of the 
sober conclusion of an intensely practical mind. The 
actual handling of railroad affairs has demonstrated— 
so completely that only the tyros in economic science can 


longer doubt—that the attempt to break down great | 


combinations that have been built up with infinite toil 
and wrong and to restore an automatic control of rail- 
road business by competition, is astounding folly. Noth- 
ing.but further waste and wrong can be expected from 
a disintegrating policy. 

But the same actual experience has demonstrated that 
private enterprise can not and will not handle gigantic 
combinations with an eye single to the general good. 
It can not and will not handle them even for the general 
good of stockholders. The assumption that in these vast 
undertakings private business management is superior 
to public ownership and control, has utterly broken 
down. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Mellen has arrived is 
that to which the whole American people is surely com- 
ing. Beyond a doubt the governmental handling of rail- 
road traffic will be attended by disdppointments, losses, 
and abuses. It is not an enterprise to be entered upon 
lightly, or with any easy-going notion that it will be as 
simple a matter as distributing the mails, or even the 
building of the Panama Canal. But in it lies the only 
possibility of a rational and economical investment of 
capital in lines and improvements that will actually 
serve the public need; the only possibility of justice in 
the apportionment of rates and services; and the only 
chance of a prudent regard for substantial utilities 
rather than for spectacular performances and an in- 
ordinate indulgence in luxury. The task will not be an 
easy one to perform; but it is absurd to suppose that 
the American people lack the political sagacity, the busi- 
ness sense, or the good citizenship to perform it. 








THE NEW POETRY 


OME months ago when we asked our readers to say 

what book they wanted most the only request in the 
field of poetry was for another volume by Wilfrid Gib- 
son. We come as near as we can to complying with that 
desire by giving unusual space to a poem which, we are 
sure, our readers will agree is of unusual merit. Stephen 
Phillips in the last number of his Poetry Review says 
that “America has become far more than England both 
the market and the assize of Anglo-Saxon verse,” and 
again, “the writer of modern verse must for the future 
look to America both for audience and for criticism.” 
Certainly the enthusiastic reception given in the United 
States to what the English in their quaint way call 
“Georgian verse” would indicate that Mr. Phillips has 
good grounds for his assertion. Any one who associates 
with college students nowadays will have observed that 
their tastes and ambitions are turning more in the direc- 


tion of poetry than for many years past. That their own 
productions are apt to be unconventional to the limit of 
absurdity and the college magazine resemble an exhibi- 
tion of post-impressionist art is really an encouraging 
sign. For poetry, tho by the very derivation of the word 
implying originality and creative force, has a tendency 
to become speedily formulized and fixt. Consequently 
each new movement in poetics has to begin as a revolt, 
demanding a greater freedom in the choice of subject, 
meter and vocabulary. As music has developed from 
Beethoven thru Wagner to Strauss and Débussy, so po- 
etry has developed from Tennyson thru Kipling to Gib- 
son and Masefield. 

At each stage of such a series the conservative says 
of the new, “It is not music, it is not poetry,” but re- 
gardless of such definitions the movement goes on and 
finds a welcome. Periodicals which formerly used an oc- 
casional quatrain or sonnet as a “filler” now accept long 
narrative poems without a protest. The most modern of 
British magazines, The English Review, sold at a shil- 
ling, begins each number with eight or ten pages of 
poetry. New periodicals devoted to verse have appeared 
in this country and in England and societies for reading 
and listening to poems are flourishing. 

The reason why people are taking more interest in 
poetry is. because poetry is taking more interest in 
people. It is less concerned now with form and finish 
and more with the message it has to convey, the emotion 
it aims to arouse. According to Edmund Gosse the new 
poetry is distinguished by its “increased study of life 
in its exhibition of energy.” It deals with daily toil and 
the common lot, with the workingman and the sub- 
merged tenth, with the overburdened child and the suf- 
fering wife. But poverty is not treated as once it was, 
in sentimental fashion as something picturesque and 
touching, or as it has been later in poetical fashion, as 
an incitement to reform and revolt. It is handled in a 
more real and therefore more effective way than either 
of the foregoing, as something human and for that 
reason not alien to any one of us. 

The two figures which together appear foremost in 
the new movement, John Masefield and Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, are nevertheless quite unlike. Masefield prefers 
to sing, as he says, of “the dirt and the dross, the dust 
and the scum of the earth.” Gibson is interested in the 
toiler rather than the tramp, in the miner, the printer, 
the fisherman, the needle-woman and the mother rather 
than in the criminal and the outcast. His verse tho col- 
loquial is free from the profane and vulgar phrases 
which often mar that of Masefield. He knows how to be 
realistic without being coarse. Then, too, Gibson is by 
no means so pessimistic as Masefield. In suffering as he 
shows it there is always the relief of human sympathy 
and his darkest picture contains some glimmer of light. 
It is usually thru a child that the bit of hopefulness for 
the future is brought in at the close. 

This characteristic note is not lacking in the poem 
we publish, tho in other respects it is somewhat unlike 
his usual verse. It is Browningesque in style without 
the inversions and involutions of Browning. The truth 
of its theme every reader will recognize by introspec- 
tion. We worship what we lack; we idolize our needs. 
The hunchback, feeling poignantly his deficiency in vir- 
ility and ‘comeliness, becomes a devotee of physical 
beauty wherever it is to be found, and is willing to en- 
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dure the ugliness of the camels if he may feast his eyes 
on the supple forms of the circus folk. 

Mr. Gibson is only thirty-six years old and his first 
volume of poetry, Daily Bread, appeared in 1910. This 
contained seventeen little dialogs ‘in irregular, unrimed 
verse, of which “The Night-Shift” is the most impres- 
sive. The volume entitled Fires, which followed in 1912, 
showed a greater mastery of his form. These verses 
tho rimed are as free from the inversions and forced 
phrasing common to the poetry of the past as the mod- 
ern drama is free from the soliloquy of the old. They 
move with the swing and variety of prose, yet are never 
prosaic. Such poems as “The Shop” and “The Machine” 
give one a new idea of the possibilities and power of 
the English language, as well as a new interest in the 
people we meet every day. 


THE LIBERATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES 


T last the British House of Commons has brought 

it about that the Welsh people shall no longer be 
subjected to the inequality and indignity of being re- 
ligiously ruled as they do not wish to be ruled. For 
many years they have been fighting for ecclesiastical 
freedom. Ireland obtained it under Gladstone and now 
Wales has it under the Welshman Lloyd George. 

Why is it that England clings to the Erastian heresy 
of Church enslavement? Her self-ruled colonies have 
never accepted it. Englishmen came to this country and 
declared freedom of state control. Englishmen went to 
Canada and to Australia and to South Africa and they 
have all done the same things. They have followed our 
American example. But the conservative British cling 
to their bishops and archbishops even tho it sometimes 
means having a prime minister who may be a Presby- 
terian or a Unitarian or a Jew appoint them. 

But the first victory over the House of Lords in pass- 
ing an act of legislation against its will is a step away 
from this system and toward religious freedom. Thus 
religion is allying itself with liberty. Religious freedom 
is a happy collocation of words. Religion must be its 
own master. It needs no bossing by civil authority or by 
ecclesiastical authority. It is a matter of each indi- 
vidual’s own judgment and conscience. The freer it is 
the stronger it is. “Only as Jerusalem which is above is 
free is she the mother of us all.” 








BY ORDER OF THE PEOPLE 


AY 19, 1914, is a date that students of English his- 
tory will probably have to remember, for it marks 
the opening of a new era in the political development 
of Great Britain. For the first time since the days of 
Cromwell the English people have won the legislation 
they wished without either bribing the Lords by con- 
cessions or threatening to overwhelm them by the cre- 
ation of new peers. For the first time a bill which the 
Lords have twice rejected and still steadfastly oppose 
will be presented directly to the King for his signature 
without regard to what they may think or do. The long 
struggle between the two Houses of Parliament has at 
last come to an end. The first skirmish was the passage 
of the Reform bill in spite of the Peers in 1832; the 
final victory was the passage of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment bill in 1914. 
Six days later this is followed by the Home Rule bill 


past by the same majority in the House of Commons; 
the baffled minority resorting to uproar like the suffra- 
getes because, tho they have votes, they have not enough 
of them. It does not matter now what the Lords do with 
the bill, tho they will have the first chance to consider 
the amending act with which the Premier hopes to 
placate the irate Ulsterites. 

The way is now clear for the comprehensive reforms 
planned by the Liberal and Labor parties. For all its 
bishops, the House of Lords was unable to prevent the 
passage of the Disestablishment bill. For all its land- 
lords the House will not be able to block the agrarian 
legislation. For all its brewers it cannot prevent the 
Licensing Acts. For all its capitalists it cannot put a 
stop to the new Lloyd George budget which taxes them 
for the benefit of the poor and suffering. 

The English‘ have made two great political discov- 
eries; that an hereditary ruler can be made the most 
powerless of executives and that an hereditary House 
can be made the least effective of second chambers. Thus 
the English have attained their aim of achieving de- 
mocracy by preserving aristocracy, for any non-hered- 
itary check on the House of Commons would for that 
reason feel free to exert more power. The less the House 
of Lords is reformed the better it is from the stand- 
point of the party in power, so it is no wonder that Mr. 
Asquith is in no hurry to undertake its reconstruction. 








THE CRY OF THE RED GODS, ARE YOU 
THERE ? 


SSUMING that all our readers have a deep and 

serious purpose in life and a carefully worked out 
scheme for fulfilling it, we are about to advance some 
highly heretical advice. We are going to ask you to 
forget your purpose, to detach yourself from your life 
plan, and to live, for a few weeks, entirely in the present. 
We are going to ask you to go out and play; play stren- 
uously, but for the sake of playing. You have forgotten 
how? Then turn to another page of this Vacation Num- 
ber and read a few “Best Days” written by experts. 

Some years ago a Greek gentleman named Heraclitus 
gave to the world a cosmic theory which, for a philoso- 
pher, was naively human. The universe, he said, and 
everything in it was made of one substance, one pri- 
mordial element. That element was fire. He chose fire 
because it symbolized change, which to him was the 
only reality. Stability was a mere appearance deceiving 
our senses. The system was essentially human because 
it attempted to explain the universe by one intensely 
human craving—the craving for variety, the eternal 
human restlessness. It is a craving common to us all; 
some of us gratify it continually, most of us suppress 
it for all but a few weeks of each year and then give it 
full sway. That period of weakness we call vacation. 
In it we do something different. 

Offices are getting smaller and dustier, the great out- 
of-doors is growing greater and greener and the birds 
in the new-green woods are mocking at our discomfort. 
Somewhere, far away, the Red Gods are trying to get 
us on their own peculiar long-distance telephone. Shall 
we send back word that the line is busy? Not we! Not, 
at any rate, after reading a few of these above-men- 
tioned Best Days! We shall forget, for a time, dust and 
books and telephones, and the importance of having a 
purpose, and learn all over again how to play. 











FOUR DAYS OF THE NIAGARA PEACE CONFERENCE 


BY GEORGE GRISWOLD HILL 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE AND THE LONDON TIMES 


American diplomats, three 

Mexicans of high repute and 
two prominent American jurists 
have wrestled with the most serious 
and far reaching problem which has 
confronted American statesmen 
since the Civil War, and their prog- 
ress toward a solution has been as 
amazing as it is gratifying. 

Here, beside the most beautiful 
and stupendous cataract in the New 
World, in a room overlooking both 
the American and Canadian falls, 
and so close that the spray often 
drifts thru the open windows, 
these men are devoting their great 
abilities to the cause of peace with 
an earnestness and a singleness of 
purpose which already has compelled 
from each admiration and respect 
for the others. If success shall crown 
their efforts theirs will be the proud 
achievement of having saved not 
hundreds but tens of thousands of 
human lives, of having saved from 
lifelong sorrow the fathers and moth- 
ers, wives and children of those who 
would have perished by the sword. 

It is singularly appropriate that 
this determined struggle in the cause 
of peace should be staged here at 
Niagara Falls, where, one year 
hence, will be celebrated the anni- 
versary of the Treaty of Ghent, 
marking one hundred years of peace 
between the great English-speaking 
nations of the world, and it is natu- 
ral that here should bud and blossom 
a movement which may initiate a 
century of peace among the repub- 
lics of America. Nor is it less appro- 
priate that this conference, so vital 
to the peace and happiness of the 
United States, should take place on 
the hospitable territory of Canada, 
perhaps the greatest beneficiary of 
the Treaty of Ghent. 

This new peace movement was 
initiated by the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile, and cordially endorsed by 
their respective governments. In it 
President Wilson was quick to per- 
ceive the sole avenue of escape from 
Mexican invasion and all its attend- 
ant horrors. 

First among the mediators is 
Dr. Domicio da Gama, Ambas- 
sador of Brazil, first not only 
by reason of his diplomatic rank, 
but because of his great ability 
and innate force of character. 
Dr. da Gama came first to this 
country in 1893. when he was 
secretary of the Brazilian commis- 
sion to the arbitration between Bra- 
zil and Argentina, conducted by 
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President Cleveland. He has served 
his country as chargé d’affaires in 
Belgium, as Minister to Peru and 
Argentina, and as Ambassador to 
Washington, where he has won the 
admiration and respect of his col- 
leagues and the confidence of the 
Administration. With the assistance 
of his charming American wife he 
has made the Brazilian Embassy a 
home invitations to which are highly 
prized. 

The Minister of Argentina, Dr. 
Romulo S. Naon, is a summa cum 
laude man of the University of 
Argentina, an expert in interna- 
tional law, a man of cultivation and 
erudition. His proudest achievement 
has been the founding, when he was 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, of a system of schools for 
laborers. 

Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, Min- 
ister of Chile, is a man of wide and 
varied public experience, having 
served successively as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, a member of the 
national legislature and Secretary of 
Justice and Public Instruction in his 
own country, and having been Min- 
ister to the United States for three 
years. He brings to the conference 
an intimate knowledge of Mexico, 
where he served as minister for a 
number of years. 

To this, the first all-American 
peace conference, President Huerta, 
with a wisdom for which few have 
been disposed to give him credit, has 
sent three of the ablest citizens of 
his country, two of them noted law- 
yers, one a wealthy financier. No one 
of them has been engaged in politics. 
No one of them has the slightest 
connection with any foreign conces- 
sion. And no one of them has been 
closely identified with the Huerta 
Administration. 

Sefiors Emilio Rabasa and Augus- 
tin Rodriguez are prominent law- 
yers and lecturers in the Free School 
of Law of Mexico, an institution not 
associated with the government. The 
former is an expert on international 
law and author of the ablest Mexican 
work on that subject, the latter 
makes a specialty of civic law. The 
third delegate, Sefior Luis Elguero, 
is a wealthy financier, a director of 
the National Bank and the National 
Railways of Mexico, and a promoter 
of the Agrarian Bank, designed to 
enable thrifty peons to become own- 
ers of their own farms. 

The first of the American dele- 
gates is Joseph Rucker Lamar, an 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a Demo- 


crat appointed to that high office by 
President Taft. His colleague is 
Frederick H. Lehmann, who as 
Solicitor-General of the United 
States in the last administration 
added to the laurels he had previ- 
ously won before the bar. Both men 
are well and favorably known to the 
American people. 

So great has been the progress 
made that on this, the fourth day of 
the conference, the personnel of the 
proposed provisional government is 
being discussed, Briefly, the plan 
submitted by the mediators contem- 
plates the establishment in Mexico 
City of a provisional government, 
pledged to restore law and order, to 
carry into effect those fundamental 
reforms advocated by the various 
groups of revolutionists, and, when 
feasible, to conduct a fair and free 
election for the selection of a presi- 
dent of the republic. The indications 
are that this government will take 
the form of a commission. This, of 
course, involves the retirement of 
President Huerta and the at least 
temporary elimination of Generals 
Carranza, Villa, Obregon, Zapata 
and others. While no announcement 
of the approval of this plan by the 
interested governments has been 
made, the fact that the mediators 
and the delegates are discussing the 
personnel of the provisional govern- 
ment seems clearly to indicate such 
approval. By this plan President 
Wilson gains his cardinal conten- 
tions, the elimination of Huerta, the 
initiation of those economic reforms 
which he regards as essential to 
permanent peace in Mexico, and 
ultimately the holding of a general, 
constitutional election. Mexico gains 
a long respite from outlawry and 
internecine strife, a government 
which will enjoy the moral support 
and financial confidence of the great 
American republics and presumably 
of the nations of the world, and thus 
a new start on the high road to tran- 
quillity and prosperity. Both coun- 
tries are saved from the horrors of 
war, with its terrible toll of blood 
and treasure. And finally, the ability 
of the American nations to control 
their own affairs is demonstrated to 
all the world and the Monroe Doc- 
trine is conserved and developed to a 
point where it is as applicable to the 
mature nations of South America as 
it once was in the davs of their in- 
fancy. Thru the success of this con- 
ference the Monroe Doctrine may 
easily evolve into the Concert of 
America. 

Niagara Falls, May 28, 1914 
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The proceedings of the 
conference at Niagara 
Falls began on the 
20th, when the conciliators and the 
delegates assembled and an address 
was made by the Brazilian ambassa- 
dor. There were brief responses from 
Judge Lamar and Sefior Rabasa. Af- 
terward the discussions were with- 
held from the public. It became 
known that President Wilson had im- 
prest upon the American delegates 
the importance of a permanent pa- 
cification in Mexico, to be promoted 
by a settlement of the land question. 
Villa and Zapata, he said, had been 
fighting for a just distribution of the 
land among the common people. It 
had been taken from them and had 
past into the hands of a few men. 
He would not recognize a Govern- 
ment which had not undertaken land 
reform; he could not assist such a 
Government in negotiating loans. 
Our troops would not be withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz until after the es- 
tablishment of a strong provisional 
Government (pending a general elec- 
tion) committed to a solution of this 
agrarian problem. Nothing but a so- 
lution of it would prevent other revo- 
lutions. 

Huerta denied that he had author- 
ized the Mexican delegates to offer 
his resignation under any conditions. 
From the beginning of the conference 
it was seen that much would depend 
upon the attitude and acts of the 
Carranza revolutionists. Mr. Bryan 
was in communication with the rebel 
leader, but the latter persistently re- 
fused to take part in the conference 
or to be affected by the result of its 
proceedings. He held that the revolu- 
tion was about to be successful; that 
reforms should be undertaken only 
by the Mexican people; and that the 
United States had no right to at- 
tempt pacification. 


The Mexican 
Conference 


The conference con- 
sidered a proposition 
providing for tem- 
porary government by a commission 
of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Mexican Federals, one by Car- 
ranza, and one by the three concilia- 
tors. This was said to be approved by 
Mr. Bryan. Carranza opposed it, say- 
ing it would be a violation of the con- 
stitution, would involve foreign in- 
terference with Mexico’s domestic 
affairs, and would deprive the revo- 
lutionists of the fruit of their vic- 
tories. It was said to have the dis- 
approval of the three conciliators 
also, who held, it was reported, that 


A Commission 
Proposed 


they had authority only to accom- 
plish conciliation and were not em- 
powered to determine how Mexico 
should be ruled. This was asserted 
to be their attitude also toward the 
proposition for a settlement of the 
land question. It was reported that 
the Mexican delegates would not con- 
sider this proposition and that two 
of them would withdraw from the 
conference if it should be approved 
by their associates. 

Mexico’s delegates held that the 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
Panama tolls, the diplomatic and 
agricultural appropriation bills, 
the trust bills, and a bill to revise 
the judicial code. The diplomatic 
and urgent deficiency bills were 
past. The latter appropriates $6,- 
000,000, mainly on account of ex- 
penses due to the controversy with 
Mexico. 


In the House thirty-two hours 
were allotted for general debate 
on the trust bills, and provision 
was made for night sessions. Sen- 
ate sessions now begin at 11 a. m. 
Some say that Congress will be at 
work until September if the trust 
bills are carried to final action in 
the Senate. 


Chairman Henry, of the House 
Rules Committee, said to delega- 
tions of women that the suffrage 
amendment could not be taken up 
unless the House caucus, recon- 
vened, should direct that it be con- 
sidered. Friends of the prohibition 
amendment will make no further 
effort to get a vote in the House at 
this session. 

The Senate ratified renewals of 
general arbitration treaties with 
Austria, The Netherlands and Sal- 
vador; also the treaty, approved by 
twelve nations, against the produc- 
tion and circulation of obscene lit- 
erature. 


The Senate adopted a resolution 
for an inquiry as to the relation of 
coastwise steamship companies to 
the transcontinental railroads. 


A bill for the creation of an 
aviation section of the army’s Sig- 
nal Corps was approved in com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Clayton, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, who 
retires from Congress to become a 
judge, is succeeeded as chairman 
by Mr. Webb, of North Carolina. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

Federal censorship of moving 
picture films. 

Pipe lines as common carriers. 


Municipal ownership of street 
railways in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Impeachment charges against 
Judges Wright and Dayton. 




















United States should at once with- 
draw from Vera Cruz; that sufficient 
reparation for the insult to the flag 
had been given or offered, and that 
the revolution would have ended long 
ago if it had not been promoted and 
aided by the United States. Ecua- 
dor’s Minister at Washington went 
to Niagara Falls, and three repre- 
sentatives of Felix Diaz are there. 


When Villa ap- 
proached Saltillo, 
after defeating the 
Federals at Paredon, he found that 
the town had been evacuated. Before 
their departure the Federals had 
wrecked the cathedral and other 
prominent buildings with dynamite. 
They had before them a journey of 
200 miles thru the desert, and would 
be in danger of attack before arriv- 
ing at San Luis Potosi. Villa re- 
turned to Torreon and prepared to 
move against Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi and Queretaro. After the 
battle at Paredon he had put to 
death thirty-two captive Federal offi- 
cers. This did not commend him to 
those in Washington who favored his 
cause. 

On the west coast the revolution- 
ists captured Tepic and San Blas, 
the first of these after a battle in 
which they lost 400 men. They 
sought to cripple the railroad leading 
to Manzanillo. At Tampico the victo- 
rious rebels were forcing loans from 
all who had money. Our Government, 
to which foreign nations had com- 
plained, gave them a warning, ob- 
jecting to the taxes imposed upon oil. 
In the vicinity of Vera Cruz 3000 
rebels menaced Puebla, the town 
where, it had been said, Huerta 
would make his last stand. 

John R. Silliman, vice-consul at 
Saltillo, and a classmate of President 
Wilson, arrived safely at the capital 
and proceeded to Vera Cruz. He had 
been in jail, and it was feared that 
he was dead. Dr. Saunders, another 
American resident of Saltillo, es- 
caped after being in jail fifteen days, 
in each of which he was told that he 
would be shot. It is known that 
Samuel Parks, the American soldier 
who wandered away from Vera Cruz, 
was shot by a firing squad, at the 
command of General Maas. Dr. 
Urrutia. formerly in Huerta’s Cab- 
inet, fled from thé capital in disguise 
to Vera Cruz, where he was saved by 
the marines from a mob of Mexicans 
who hate him because he ordered the 
execution of several well known men. 
He no longer enjoys Huerta’s favor. 
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BUT THIS IS MORE PLEASANT TO ALL 
CONCERNED 


Archbishop Mora sailed from Vera 
Cruz, having been driven from the 
capital because he advised Huerta to 
resign. José Lozano, formerly in 
Huerta’s Cabinet, attempted to es- 
cape for a similar reason, but was 
captured twenty miles from the cap- 
ital. Huerta, fearing assassination, 
is always accompanied by a strong 
guard. 


Charles § 
Mellen contin- 
ued and com- 
pleted last week his testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion upon the affairs of the New Ha- 
ven Railroads. Testifying with per- 
fect willingness, great good humor 
and interjections of wit and spright- 
liness, he was an excellent witness. 
He seemed perfectly ready to tell all 
he knew and it was apparent that 
he knew a good deal. Many of the 
operations about which he told were 
so complicated that not even his wil- 
ling testimony was sufficient to un- 
ravel them into simplicity for the 
mind of the wayfaring man. But 
enough stands out clearly from his 
evidence to astound even the casual 
observer. Among his revelations 
were these: Practically the entire 
board of directors of the New Haven 
did whatever Mr. Morgan desired 
without daring or at least being wil- 
ling to object. Mr. Morgan bought a 
railroad from the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, in which he was an 
influential figure, and sold it without 
inquiry or cavil on the part of the 
other New Haven directors, to the 
New Haven. The New Haven bought 
for $20,000,000 the consolidated trol- 
ley lines of Rhode Island in which 
United States Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich was largely interested, the 
lines being worth at that time only 
$8,000,000. 

The New Haven had upon its pay- 
roll at good salaries as “legislative 


Mr. Mellen Completes 
His Testimony 


agents” the political bosses of Rhode 
Island and of Connecticut and promi- 
nent politicians in other New Eng- 
land states. The New Haven had no 
legislative agent in New York State, 
in that state “hiding under the 
shadow,” to use Mr. Mellen’s pictur- 
esque phrase, of the other great rail- 
roads there. 

These are only a few of the more 
vivid high lights in the former presi- 
dent’s testimony. His entire evidence 
tended to confirm the general impres- 
sion which has long been prevalent 
that the affairs of the New Haven 
have been scandalously mismanaged, 
or, more accurately, managed with 
scandalous adroitness in the inter- 
ests of every one except its stock- 
holders and the public. 

Mr. Mellen made two interesting 
observations while on the stand, one 
of which his evidence does little to 
support, the other of which finds 
strong confirmation in the mass of 
facts which he set forth. He declared 
his belief that if the elder Mr. Mor- 
gan had lived, the New Haven would 
have paid dividends within a few 
years. The present price of New Ha- 
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THE VICTOR OF TAMPICO 


General Pablo Gonzales, ‘“‘Commander of the 

Army of the Northeast,”” who took the port for 

Villa. The rapid progress of the revolutionists’ 

campaign makes them loth to surrender any 

part of their prospects to satisfy the plans of 
the mediators and conferees at Niagara 
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ven stock, hardly a third of the 
high-level price of a few years ago, 
affords little indication that the 
road’s affairs could have been 
brought to such a happy condition 
even by the hand of the master wiz- 
ard himself. 

Mr. Mellen declared further that 
government ownership of railroads 
is the direction in which relief must 
be sought from such exploitation as 
has brought the New Haven to its 
present lowly estate. 


Owing to our fiscal 
protectorate, the 
progress of the 
revolution in Santo Domingo has de- 
manded some attention at Washing- 
ton, where reports have been re- 
ceived daily from the commanders 
of American warships stationed at 
Dominican ports. The revolutionists 
and others who have not taken up 
arms assert that President Bordas 
has usurped both legislative and 
judicial powers and has treated his 
opponents with much harshness. 
Last week there were indications 
that the revolutionists were making 
gains. They had not been dislodged 
from Puerto Plata, where several 
foreign residents were injured by a 
reckless bombardment, and they had 
captured two or three towns in the 
interior. They had proposed to stop 
fighting until the result of an elec- 
tion should be announced, if an elec- 
tion should be held, but this offer the 
Bordas Government rejected. 

Bordas decided, however, to yield, 
so far as an election was concerned. 
A decree was issued, calling for the 
election of the members of an elec- 
toral college on June 7, and the elec- 
tion of a president on June 15. His 
opponents probably will ask for 
supervision of the voting by the 
United States. They assert that a 
recent election of members of Con- 
gress was not a fair one, because the 
voting was controlled by Bordas. 


Santo Domingo’s 
Revolution 
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After Colonel Bena- 
vides, leader of the 
military ‘revolt in 
Peru, had deposed President Billing- 
hurst and sent him into exile, Vice- 
President Roberto E. Leguia, who 
had been in Europe, returned to 
Peru, asserting that he ought to be 
recognized as President. But he was 
excluded from the succession. Bena- 
vides was made Provisional Presi- 
dent, and the country was governed 
by him and a committee or board. 
There was talk about a general elec- 
tion, but Benavides and his support- 
ers preferred to rely upon Congress 
and the army. Two or three weeks 
ago Congress elected Benavides 
President. But it appears that the 
votes were cast by a minority. 
Leguia, who feared Benavides and 
the army, found refuge and protec- 
tion in the Italian legation. On the 
18th, a quorum of Congress, com- 
posed of thirty-eight Senators and 
eighty-three Representatives, held a 
secret meeting, voted for Leguia, 
and declared that he was the lawful 
head of the Government. He took the 
oath of office and issued a manifesto, 
but remained in seclusion. The mem- 
bers who voted for him say that at 
the time of the election of Benavides 
they were excluded from the cham- 
ber and the session by soldiers. On 
account of this the Ministers of 
Justice and Finance resigned. 
Peru’s Supreme Court has recog- 
nized the Government of Benavides. 
He had the formal recognition of 
our Government when he was Provi- 
sional President, not long after the 
overthrow and expulsion of Billing- 
hurst. Roberto Leguia’s brother, for- 
merly President, now in London, has 
sent to Secretary Bryan a protest 
against this recognition. It was 
granted upon the recommendation of 
eur Minister, Benton McMillin, who 
asserted that Benavides was sup- 
ported by all the political factions. 


The Situation 
in Peru 








New York World 
THE BEGINNING OF MEDIATION 


He now says to the State Depart- 
ment that Benavides has the support 
of substantially all the business in- 
terests. There is said to be no sign 
of a revolution. Benavides controls 
the army. 


The bill for dis- 
The Welsh Church establishment of 


Disestablished the Anglican 


Church in Wales was past on its 
third reading and the third time by 
a majority of 77. This is a remark- 
able evidence of the way the Govern- 
ment holds together the forces of 
the coalition, for when the bill was 
first introduced, on April 23, 1912, it 
past its first reading by a vote of 
78. Since then the Church of Eng- 
land has put forth all its efforts to 
defeat the bill. Delegations, monster 
petitions, mass meetings, religious 
services and Hyde Park demonstra- 
tions continued for two years have 
left the Government’s majority un- 
shaken. The opposition was directed 
more against disendowment than dis- 
establishment. It was argued that 
the Established Church in Wales, tho 
its adherents were in a minority, 
was growing and doing more effec- 
tive work than ever before; that on 
the other hand the free churches 
were, by their own admission, losing 
ground; that the diversion to secular 
uses of funds given for religious 
purposes was robbery and sacrilege; 
and that to weaken the Anglican 
Church would not benefit its noncon- 
formist rivals, but that it would be 
a blow to all religion. A considerable 
number of Welsh dissenters were 
found who were willing to sign peti- 
tions against the bill, but while the 
feeling in Wales against the Estab- 
lished Church is probably not as bit- 
ter as it used to be, it is still suffi- 
ciently insistent to make it impossi- 
ble for the Government to drop or 
modify the bill, especially since the 
strongest man in the ministry is a 
Welshman, David Lloyd George. 

According to the terms of the bill 
the four Welsh bishops will cease to 
be members of the House of Lords, 
and the cathedrals, churches, palaces 
and other property left to the Church 
will be placed in charge of three 
commissioners for three years, until 
a representative body of the Church 
is organized to receive them. The in- 
come bearing property is divided be- 
tween Church and State, the more 
modern endowments being left to the 
Church, while the ancient . endow- 
ments, being regarded as national 
rather than ecclesiastical, are de- 
voted partly to the University of 
Wales and partly to local uses. 

The disestablishment bill has been 
twice rejected by the House of 
Lords, but under the new Parlia- 


ment act, any bill that has been past 
three times by the same Parliament, 
with an interval of two years be- 
tween the first and last passage, may 
be presented to the King for his sig- 
nature without the approval of the 
Lords. This will probably be the first 
bill to thus evade the Lords’ veto, 
and was closely followed by the Home 
Rule bill, which past its second read- 
ing May 9, 1912, and finally past on 
May 25th. 


The British Parliament, 
The Home like the British people, 
Rule Bill i, growing more disor- 
derly in recent years and several 
times the Speaker has had to sus- 
pend the session because of system- 
atic uproar on the part of the Oppo- 
sition. The long strain of the Irish 
struggle has been too much for the 
temper of the members and the 
friendly relations between opposing 
parties which used to be the pride of 
British politics have now been rup- 
tured and even the parliamentary 
golf games have had to be called off 
in consequence, When the third and 
final vote on the Home Rule bill in its 
third and final passage was set for 
May 25 the Opposition was roused to 
fury at the realization of its impo- 
tence. 

In the session of May 21 the Prime 
Minister maintained an impassive 
attitude in the face of the denuncia- 
tions of Bonar Law and other Union- 
ist speakers and refused to reveal in 
advance any of the provisions of the 
amending measure, which, he said, 
would be introduced into the House 
of Lords after the bill had past its 
third reading. Then a group of about 
forty Unionists on the back benches 
set up a continuous chorus of shouts 
of “Adjourn!” which put a stop to 
the proceedings. The Speaker, Mr. 
Lowther, finding himself powerless 
to quiet the House, inquired of the 
leader of the Opposition if he ap- 
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proved of the conduct of his support- 
ers. Mr. Law answered angrily: “I 
do not presume, Mr. Speaker, to 
criticize what you consider your 
duty, but I know mine. It is not to 
answer such a question.” The Speak- 
er then declared the sitting sus- 
pended. 

The session of May 25 opened with 
an explanation by Mr. Lowther ad- 
mitting that he was wrong to put 
such a question to the leader of the 
Opposition. Mr. Law frankly ac- 
cepted the apology and then de- 
manded the third reading and divi- 
sion on the bill, declaring that it 
would be futile and ridiculous to de- 
bate it without knowing what 
amendments the Government in- 
tended to propose. The vote on the 
Home Rule bill was 351 for and 274 
against. The followers of O’Brien de- 
clined to vote. 


The suffraget demonstra- 
tions are increasing in 
violence and are now be- 
ing directed toward the King. The 
announced purpose of the militants 
to pay a visit to Buckingham Palace 
on Thursday afternoon brought out 
fifteen hundred policemen to guard 
it and a large crowd to witness the 
affray. The suffragets, who num- 
bered about two hundred, attacked 


The Wild 
Women 
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BACK 
The Colonel lost no time in getting into confer- 
ence with Progressive Party leaders, denying 
flatly and with emphasis that he would run for 
the governorship of New York 


from various quarters, but were kept 
back by the police, altho Mrs. Pank- 
hurst being let into the park thru a 
private house came near to reaching 
the palace. Mrs. Pankhurst and fifty- 
six others were arrested. 

It does little good to arrest them, 
however, for their new tactics of 
abstaining from both food and water 
secures their speedy release, for the 
Government is unwilling to suffer 
the odium of a death in prison. Gen- 
eral Flora Drummond, who was kept 
in prison until the authorities were 
afraid to risk it any longer, and then 
taken away in an ambulance, was 
discovered four hours later stationed 
on the doorstep of the Home Secre- 
tary Reginald McKenna. 

The following afternoon, at a 
charity matinee attended by the 
King and Queen, a woman began 
shouting, “You Russian Czar!” As 
she was chained to the seat, it was 
some time before she could be car- 
ried off. Then other women in the 
audience took up the shrieking and 
had to be removed by a similar slow 
process. 

In the National Gallery five old 
Venetian paintings were slashed by 
a woman with a loaded cane. A pic- 
ture of King George, in Edinburgh, 
was cut by a hatchet. In the British 
Museum a mummy case was 
smashed. 

More serious than these, however, 
was the attempt to blow up by means 
of a bomb the aqueduct supplying 
the city of Glasgow with water from 
Loch Katrine. On Sunday, Sylvia 
Pankhurst appeared in Victoria 
Park with twenty other women, all 
chained together, in the midst of her 
army of East End hoodlums, but the 
police captured them. The insult to 
the King has excited more indigna- 
tion than any of the former outrages 
and the suffragets are roughly han- 
dled by the crowds wherever they 
appear. 


The Leading Critic The career of 
of Europe Professor Georg 


Morris Cohen 
Brandes, of Copenhagen, is a strik- 
ing example of personal ability 
triumphing over the obstacles of 
circumstance. In spite of the preju- 
dice against him on account of his 
Jewish blood and his radical opin- 
ions, he has, by his critical accuracy, 
wide reading and brilliant style, at- 
tained a unique position in European 
letters. His study of Shakespeare is 
recognized as the most authoritative 
of foreign work. Ibsen and Nietzsche 
owed much of their early success to 
his friendship and support. In 1872 
the first volume of his Main Cur- 
rents in the Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century appeared, and ever 


since he has exerted a strong influ- 
ence over the literary ideals of Ger- 
many and Russia as well as Scandi- 
navia. 

Mr. Brandes has come to this coun- 
try to lecture at Yale, and the accom- 
panying photograph was taken on 
the deck of the “Vaterland.” Altho 
he is now in his seventy-third year 
he wields as sharp a pen as when, at 
the age of twenty-three, he entered 
the lists in defense of realism and 
attacked the established institutions 
of Church and State and their under- 
lying philosophy and ethics. 


It has been frequent- 
ly prophesied that 
Prince William of 
Wied would have trouble with his 
Minister of War, Essad Pasha, but 
it was hardly anticipated that it 
would be so serious or so soon. Essad - 
Pasha is as treacherous as he is am- 
bitious and having once made him- 
self ruler of Albania it was not to be 
expected that he would give loyal 
service to the foreign and Christian 
prince whom the powers had placed 
over him. He has the backing of the 
Mohammedan majority of the popu- 
lation while Prince William, as a 
Protestant, is disliked equally by the 
Greek and Roman Catholics who con- 
stitute the Christian portion of his 


Essad in Exile 
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GEORG BRANDES 
A distinguished visitor from Denmark, who 
arrived on the “Vaterland,” gcritic, Shake- 
spearean scholar, insurgent, and apostle of 
ism. He will lecture at Yale » 
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THE GIANT “VATERLAND” DOCKING AT NEW YORK 


The world’s greatest ship required the service of twenty-five tugs for four hours to get her 
warped into her berth, owing to interference by small harbor craft and a strong ebb tide 


realm, Essad Pasha defended Sku- 
tari against the Montenegrins but he 
is suspected of being bribed by King 
Nicholas to surrender the city in the 
end. 

He then established a provisional 
government at Durazzo but was in- 
duced in some way to head the dele- 
gation to Neuwied offering the crown 
of Albania to the prince chosen by 
the powers. As Minister of War he 
set himself about the task of organ- 
izing an army, which would seem the 
proper thing to do for a man in that 
position, but his sovereign doubtless 
viewed his efforts with suspicion and 
when Essad wished to raise a force 
of twenty thousand to crush out the 
Epirote rebellion in the south Prince 
William refused, preferring to treat 
directly with the insurgents rather 
than to entrust such a weapon to his 
hands. 

His caution now appears justified 
for on the occasion of a Mohamme- 
dan rising at Tirana to the west of 
Durazzo, Essad Pasha went to the 
palace and handed in his resignation. 
Then openly joining the insurgent 
movement he led an attack upon the 
palace and himself aimed the first 
gun. Prince William appealed for 
help to representatives of the powers 
and the Italian and Austrian war- 
ships in Durazzo harbor landed 
troops for his protection. The Dutch 
gendarmerie which has had charge 
of the policing of the capital trained 
machine guns on the palace of Essad 
Pasha and after a fight with his 
bodyguard arrested him and put him 
and his wife on board the Austrian 
warship “Szigetvar.” Here he was 
forced to sign a promise that he 


would never return to Albania with- 
out the permission of the Prince, and 
then he was put on board a boat 
bound for Brindisi. 

Such at least is the account of the 
affair coming to us by way of 
Vienna. Essad Pasha, who is now in 
Rome, tells a very different story. He 
claims Italian sympathy on the 
ground that he is the victim of Aus- 
trian intrigue having for its object 
the annexation of Albania. 


Just three months 
after his arrival at 
Durazzo as ruler of 
Albania Prince William is obliged to 
take refuge upon a foreign vessel. It 
may be said that he had an impos- 
sible task to gain the’ regard or re- 
spect of his subjects in so short a 
time, but it must be confest that he 
does not seem to have even attempt- 
ed it. 

The seizure of Essad Pasha did 
not put a stop to the insurrection. 
On the contrary, a force of five thou- 
sand Mohammedans advanced on 
Durazzo from Tirana, on the west, 
while at Kavaia, twelve miles to the 
south, another center of insurgency 
was formed, The Prince and Prin- 
cess with their suite then fled to the 
Italian warship “Misurata.” The 
international commission represent- 
ing the powers has charge of the 
capital. The Prince went ashore on 
the following day under escort of the 
Italian admiral to confer with the 
leaders of the insurrection, and after 
having promised them immunity and 
the release of the imprisoned insur- 
gents they assumed a more pacific 
attitude, and Prince William thought 
it safe to return to his palace. But by 
his hasty flight to foreign protection 
he has largely forfeited the respect 
of the Albanians, for they hold cour- 
age as the chief of virtues. The chief 
danger of the situation lies in the 
liability that Italy and Austria may 
become involved in a conflict over 
the possession or control of Albania. 


A Three 
Month Reign 
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THE ENGLISH CHALLENGERS FOR THE POLO CUP 


After it had been rumored that the challenge for this year would be withdrawn, a strong team 
sailed for the United States on May 23. The party included Lord Wimborne, Major F. W. Barrett, 


Capt. L. St. C. Cheape, Capt. H 


. A. Tomkinson and Capt. V. N. Lockett. At the same time the 


makeup of the American team was uncertain. The first game is to be played on June 9 











THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE A MENACE 
BY ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM IOWA 





UCH has been 
M = about our 
governmental 


structure; that is to say, 
of the Congress, the judi- 
ciary and the President of 
the United States. Much 
has also been said about 
either the power or the 
influence of those three 
governmental _ branches. 
Not a few of us have been 
unable to decide where 
influence ended and where 
power began. But looking 
at the subject from this 
standpoint, I set forth my 
opinion unhesitatingly, 
unequivocally and em- 
phatically. The influence 
of the legislative depart- 
ment of the government 
in the affairs of the 
people is not lessening, as 
compared with the judi- 
cial department. It is 
lessening as com pared 
with the executive de- 
partment. Ours is the 
only great country in the 
world in which a court 
can and does overthrow 
an act of the legislative 
branch of the government 
because the act is without 








ously denounce the 
courts of the United, 
States for invading the > 
legislative field. The truth 
is, that had it not been 
for the patriotic willing- 
ness of the courts to 
strain the inadequate and 
insufficient language of 
the Constitution to meet 
the imperious necessities 
of our unforeseen and un- 
foreseeable development, 
and to confirm laws which 
would have stricken the 
men who made the Consti- 
tution dumb with surprize 
and terror, our govern- 
ment would long ago have 
miserably failed to accom- 
plish its high purpose. 


Taking, however, the 
next point, the executive . 
power is brought into 


view. The Constitution 
has centered it in the 
President. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the 
strength or weakness, the 
fidelity or infidelity, the 
virtues or delinquencies 
of any man who has oc- 
cupied that high office, or 
of the man who now 
holds it. I adhere, for the 








constitutional authority, 
or in violation of a con- 
stitutional command, If, 
therefore, the question submitted for 
discussion related to the power of 
the courts over Congress, as com- 
pared with the power of the courts 
of other nations over their law- 
creating bodies,.it would necessarily 
require the admission that we have 
given our judicial tribunals vastly 
more authority than is given such 
tribunals elsewhere; but I assume 
that the comparison just suggested 
is not to be instituted, and that the 
pertinent inquiry is whether—taking 
the Constitution as it came from the 
hands of the forefathers—the courts 
have made inroads upon the legis- 
lative power that could not have been 
fairly anticipated by the men who 
have established our form of govern- 
ment. 

I know that there are a great 
many profound and thoughtful men 
who protest against the exercize of 
judicial authority in nullifving legis- 
lative acts, but I have always be- 
lieved that these protests were 
lodged rather against our form of” 
government than against judicial 
usurpation, for it is utterly impos- 
sible to-imagine a division of sover- 
cignty brought about thru the 
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grants of the Federal Constitution, 
with the residue left in the states, 
without reaching the conclusion that 
there must be some authority other 
than Congress itself to determine 
whether a given legislative act is 
within the domain which the states 
created for the exercize of federal 
sovereignty. 

Taking it for granted that this 
was understood from the beginning, 
I assert that the constant effort of 
the judges has been to sustain, 
rather than to overthrow, the acts of 
Congress. Here and there can be 
found an opinion of which it can be 
justly said that it is based upon a 
narrow and illiberal interpretation 
of the Constitution; but as I view 
our judicial literature, with a knowl- 
edge growing out of forty years of 
study of the decisions of the federal 
courts, where one such decision can 
be found’*it*can be surrounded with 
twenty in which judges have gone to 
the-uttermost limits of construction 
In order to uphold the legislative 
power. 

I have no patience with and little 
tolerance for those passionate crit- 
ics who so constantly and vocifer- 


present, to the office it- 
self, and to its potential- 
ities and _ possibilities. 
The presidential office is capable of 
exercizing an influence in directing 
legislation which, if foreseen by the 
Constitutional Convention, or by 
the colonies which adopted the work 
of that convention, would have re- 
sulted in the instant rejection of the 
whole plan. The statesmen of the 
convention recognized even more 
clearly than we do the necessity of 
separating the three branches of the 
government and of preserving, in so 
far as it was possible, the complete 
independence of each, The members 
of the convention were deeply con- 
cerned lest the President might fall 
under the influence of Congress and 
become the mere tool of that body. 
On all sides it was agreed that the 
President should be independent of 
Congress so far as the performance 
of his duties is concerned, and after 
a long controversy respecting the 
manner in which he _ should be 
selected, the system of presidential 
electors was adopted for two rea- 
sons. First, it provided for an elec- 
tion in which Congress could not 
participate, and second, it provided 
for an election by a representative 
body which satisfied the great ma- 
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jority ot the convention, who gravely 
distrusted uhe capacity of the peopie 
to elect a President by direct vote. 

1 need hardly remark that it was 
the expectation of the members of 
the convention that each presidential 
elector would exercize his individual 
judgment with respect to the duty 
imposed upon him and vote for the 
man whom he believed best fitted for 
the office. They did not dream of the 
revolution in political affairs which 
thereafter occurred, reducing the 
presidential electors to automatons. 

If the plan which our forefathers 

conceived and adopted had not been 
wholly destroyed thru the interven- 
tion of political organizations and 
the consequent withdrawal of discre- 
tion on the part of the electors, the 
President would not only have been 
independent of Congress, but Con- 
gress would have been independent 
of the President in a vastly greater 
degree than it is now. 
-. Under the present party system 
the election of a President is by far 
the most important political event 
which occurs in our governmental 
affairs. The party candidates for 
President become the chief objects 
of interest and the successful candi- 
date is naturally promoted to a com- 
manding leadership. His position 
upon the legislation to which his 
party is pledged is often more potent 
with the members of his party than 
reason or conscience. He becomes 
infinitely more than any other man 
the interpreter of his party platform 
and the expounder of his party’s 
policies. No matter how delicately or 
appropriately he conducts himself, 
he will have an influence upon legis- 
lation which is not only contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution, but 
which is subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of representative 
government. 

When, however, we elect a Presi- 
dent who is not inclined scrupulous- 
ly and at all times to regard 
the demarcation between 


and apprehension take the place of 
composure and confidence. 

While this may not be the most 
opportune time to review the Demo- 
cratic administration which for more 
than a year has been in full posses- 
sion of the Government, I must be 
permitted a brief comment upon its 
attempt to conduct the public affairs 
of the people of the United States. 
In dealing with this subject, it is un- 
necessary to speak of Congress, for 
the President has for the time being 
obliterated that once powerful de- 
partment of the Government. 

It cannot be said, as I have already 
pointed out, that the judicial branch 
of public authority has become obso- 
lete, but it is the only relic or sur- 
vivor of our time-honored system. In 
every other field of power the Presi- 
dent reigns supreme. When, there- 
fore, I speak of the Democratic ad- 
ministration I mean Woodrow Wil- 
son, for he is all there is of it. 

I do not conceal my apprehensions 
of the dangers that are involved in 
the complete subordination of the 
legislative to the executive power. It 
is full of peril. The overthrow of rep- 
resentative government does _ not 
seem to have excifed alarm, but the 
day will come when the people of the 
country will understand better than 
they do now how vital it is to pre- 
serve independence of legislative au- 
thority. I have neither the intention 
nor the desire to disparage the Pres- 
ident. He is a strong, determined 
man, and I believe that he has at 
heart the welfare of the people, but 


‘unfortunately he seems to be of the 


opinion that he alone is competent to 
promote the public interest, and 
therefore he must exercize all. the 
prerogatives of organized society. 
So that if mistakes have been 
made they are his mistakes, and 
when the voters are reckoning this 
year with Democratic senators and 
members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, they should remember that 


these senators and these representa- 
tives are not responsible for the laws 
they have passed. Their only respon- 
sibility lies in their abject surrender 
of the powers and privileges which 
the Constitution they have sworn to 
observe bestowed upon them, and 
their unpatriotic and indefensible 
evasion of the duties they have 
sworn to perform. 

The President passed the tariff 
law. The President passed the cur- 
rency bill. The President is now 
summoning all his power to compel 
Congress to repeal so much of the 
Panama Canal Act as exempts our 
coastwise trade from the payment of 
tolls for passage thru the waterway. 
It is highly probable that he will 
succeed in accomplishing his pur- 
pose, for while there is some inde- 
pendence still left in the Democratic 
majority, it is not strong enough to 
resist the power of the presidential 
office. 

Congress will never again be as 
free as it should be until we devise 
some other plan for the appointment 
of the officers and agents of the 
Government who are to carry into 
effect the laws which Congress en- 
acts. The patronage of any President 
has become a menace to legislative 
independence and gives the executive 
a power over legislation that no 
executive ought to possess. 

The Constitution gives to the 
President the sole authority to ap- 
point the officers who are to admin- 
ister federal affairs. Originally this 
was not considered a serious matter. 
The people who adopted the Consti- 
tution had no conception of our 
future growth and development. The 
mere physical transformation of a 
hundred and twenty-five years bewil- 
ders the most comprehensive mind, 
but multiplied population, wealth 
and commerce do not half tell the 
story of the increased activities and 
powers of the Government. I cannot 
even suggest the expansion which 

this generation has_ wit- 





legislative and executive au- 





thority that must always ex- 
ist in a free and representa- 
tive government, and he is 
inherently strong and avari- 
cious of power, we witness, 
as we have witnessed, an in- 
vasion of the legislative do- 
main which makes those who 
care more for the perpetuity 
of free institutions among 
men than for party suprem- 
acy or popularity shudder for 
the future. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the peace and 
the tranquillity which ought 
always to reign in the hearts 
of patriotic philosophers are 
disturbed and that fear 








THE CHILD IN SUMMER 


BY LYMAN BRYSON 


I wonder why the wind runs on the hedge 
In just the way I’d have it run, 

And why it moves among the friendly trees 
As if it had no one but me to please. 
Everything I see the breezes do 

Seems always just the way I want it done. 


Whenever all the flowers droop and die 
And I make blossoms of my own, 

I’ll make them just like these a-growing now; 
I love them so, I will remember how. 
And if there’s no one else to call them sweet 
They’ll still keep growing sweet for me alone. 


nessed. It has not only added 
and added again to the num- 
ber of officers and employees, 
but has in geometrical ratio 
added to their importance 
and influence in the lives of 
the people. With the excep- 
tion of minor employees the 
President selects all these 
aides, and every member of 
Congress, for reasons which 
need not be named, is highly 
concerned in the _ selections 
that are made. 

To use the familiar term, 
it is patronage, and it has be- 
come a menace to the free ac- 
tion of the Congress. 











Washington, D. C. 


























MISTS OF NIAGARA 


BY RUPERT BRIDGE, NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















MY BEST VACATION DAY 


THE PRIZE STORIES—AND SOME OTHERS—BY INDEPENDENT READERS 


Once again our confidence in our readers is justi- 
fied. We begged a day apiece from them, not any 
old day but the very best of all the vacation days 
stored away in their memories, and we got them, 
many more than we can use, of course; and yet as 
we read them all over and realize how much of pure 
human enjoyment the mass of them represented we 
wished more than ever that we had an accordion 
magazine which could be indefinitely extended to 
include them all. But when we looked at the big pile 
of rejected manuscripts, a monument to disappointed 
hopes, we had one consoling thought, that the au- 
thors who failed to get a prize or even “leave to 
print” had, nevertheless, got some compensation in 
the pleasure of recollecting these past delights and 
putting them down upon paper. We know they en- 
joyed the telling by the way we enjoyed the reading. 

As the final result of this sifting process we are 
enabled to present to our readers a coéperative va- 
cation of a fortnight’s duration, allowing half a day 
for the coming and the going. This is longer than 
most of our readers get; many of them, we know, 
get no vacation at all, and certainly none of them 
will have such a variety of experiences packed into 
two weeks. What is more, these thirteen days are 
all hand-picked, each one chosen for some unique 
attractiveness, the most perfect days of thirteen 
lifetimes. In any ordinary individual vacation there 
are some dull days, some even of downright discom- 
fort and distress. Even if the barometer stays at 


“Fair” and the thermometer never rises above sev- 
enty and the food holds out and the mosquitoes stay 
away and nobody grumbles and the trains make con- 
nections, it is still impossible to keep one’s spirits 
keen so as to enjoy a whole vacation as much as some 
one particular day is enjoyed. But in this composite 
vacation all such imperfections are culled out. 

One thing we are sure of, that no tourist agency 
can offer an outing that will cover so much ground 
at such slight cost. The reader can put in three days 
fishing, one in Dorchester Bay, another catching 
844 pound trout in Vermont, and with this prelim- 
inary practise tackle a six-foot tarpon in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Then he may indulge in four days of 
mountain climbing, beginning with Mount Ma- 
homet, an easy feat; then up Mount Mansfield, and 
with rising ambition spending a night on the crest 
of the continent and ending with a look at Popocate- 
petl. After this strenuous week the reader will nat- 
urally be disposed to spent the next in more quiet 
pleasures; he will be content to float with the current 
and watch the world go by; find enjoyment in a 
rustic picnic, where the reading of back numbers of 
The Independent is the chief excitement; taste the 
delights of sugaring off in the maple woods; tell 
stories to the Fresh Air children of mingling races; 
drive forty-five miles to town for the mail; or feed 
the chickens under the Californian sky which has 
the marvelous power to soften the conscience of a 
New England housewife and let her neglect her work. 




















THE FOOLISHNESS OF THE 
SUGARING OFF 


BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


First Prize 


OME once more for a day in 
Hoe: sugar time”! The first 
time since a child! It did seem 
foolish to go so far just to help “su- 
gar off,” and “scrape the pan,” on a 
late-March afternoon. But the home- 
folks were insistent; there wasn’t 
any real objection to the trip, except 
that it was: foolish—and so I went! 
Such a glorious morning as I 
awoke to in the old home, with the 
sun shining from a radiant blue sky, 
and robins, and song-sparrows, and 
bluebirds singing from the tiptops 
of the very trees where their great- 
great-great-great-greats had sung in 
the old happy, carefree days. Care, 
indeed, seemed very far away on 
that blithe, blue, breezy March morn- 
ing, as, with my brother and sister, 
and a select assortment of nieces and 
nephews, I “galumphed” over the 
spongy cradle-knolls of the west-side 
maple grove (the east-side had been 
tapped the year before) and sank 
with soggy slumps thru the non- 
chalantly deceptive crust that glis- 
tened over the unknown depths of 
snow between the knolls. 
Checkerberries (but don’t you 
like the name “bob’ryplums” bet- 


ter?), partridge berries, frost-red- 
dened-and-wrinkled False Solomon’s 
Seal berries, stayed my steps, for 
memory vividly recalled their tangy 
spring flavor; and they tempted me 
—and I did eat! But not long, for 
the fragrance of boiling sap, mingled 
with the sweet birchwood smoke, 
that rose in soft lavender clouds, and 
tangled in the treetops, made a lure 
too strong to be resisted. 

“Tinkle-te-tum, tinkle-te-tum, tin- 
kle-te-tum,” rang the crystal-clear 
sap in some freshly emptied tin buck- 
ets, dropping eagerly, for the night 
had been keen, and it was “a good 
sap day.” 

I must have a drink of this purest 
of Nature’s nectar, but not too much, 
for I want to be in good trim for the 
biscuit and chicken, the doughnuts 
and pie, the eggs boiled in the sap, 
that at noon will be the portion of 
the faithful sap-gatherer. 

And now the sugar-house, set in 
its cosy little grove of maple and 
pine and birch and beech, is reached, 
and I assist a muscular young 
nephew to thrust some long logs un- 
der the brick arch where bubble and 
heave two pans of sap—a long one, 
in which the sugaring-off will be 
done, and a short feeder-pan, fre- 
quently refilled as the sap is dipped 
from it into the big pan, boiling so 
not to check the rapid evaporation. 


And now I am handed a pail, and 
told, “‘He—or she, as the case may be 
—that will not work, neither shall he 
eat”! So, perforce, I plunge off over 
the hillocks, accompanied by an en- 
couraging small nephew, and further 
cheered on by a hilarious pair of 
bluebirds, and a tuneful bachelor 
song-sparrow! Presently I return, 
with a pail from which I have not 
spilled more than half the contents 
in negotiating the cradle-knolls. 
Pouring it into the sap tank, I re- 
turn, to repeat the process, ad lib. 

“Dinner-r-r-r-r!” comes a clear 
call, and we all hasten to camp, and 
drop on logs, and stumps, and rocks, 
sniffing unabashed and _ joyously. 
And soon we create in that mammoth 
lunch basket an aching void. How in- 
describably “frabjous” the coffee 
smells in this clear, ozone-filled air. 
Nectar and ambrosia disposed of, we 
turn again to our work. 

About five o’clock a cheerful call 
comes floating over to the far cor- 
ner of the grove, to which small 
nephew and I have dauntlessly pene- 
trated: “Going to sugar oooooff— 
and scrape the paaaaaan!”’ 

Lightly laden, we hike across the 
hillocks, and sink on a log by the 
sugar-house, while three stalwart 
nephews and their father lift the 
long pan, and pour the amber stream 
into two shining twelve-quart pails. 
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BLUE AND GRAY—A VACATION AT GETTYSBURG 


BY GEORGE W. BARBER 
COXSACKIE, NEW YORK 


housework. This 
may seem like 
a small thing, 
but I had been 
planning three 
meals every day 
in the week, and 
every week in 
the year, and I 
felt like a pris- 
oner just out 
of. a dungeon. 
Moreover, I 
went a step 
further, and 
learned the joys 
of unti diness. 
I who was 
brought up in 
New England, 
let my house 








“A big five gallons—and thick, at 
that!” But we stay not to gaze into 
the golden-brown depths, for the 
generous quota of syrup left in the 
pan is sizzling and thickening and 
crinkling in a way to tempt an an- 
chorite. By grace of small-nephew’s 
skill with his jack-knife we all are 
well supplied with wooden paddles, 
or spades, on which the cooling syrup 
heaps up, crinkly, fragrant amber! 

Oooooooh! Was ever anything like 
it? And one who has tasted many 
sweets, in many lands, responds with 
conviction, ““No—never!”’ 

And now the sun is low; the lone, 
but buoyantly anticipatious sparrow 
is singing a song of joy, and love, 
and courage, and hope, from the top 
of a big old maple that sturdily sup- 
ports six buckets; and we sniff our 
last sniff of the wonderful air, take a 
final regretful peep into the snug lit- 
tle sugar-house, where the fire has 
sunk to jewel-like coals, and, turning 
resolutely away, climb the hill, in the 
sunset glow, thrilling with the glad 
memory of a perfect day! 

No, it really wasn’t so foolish, af- 
ter all! 

Boston, Massachusetts 


WITH THE CHICKENS AND 
STARS 


BY CLARA E. HAMILTON 


Second Prize 


EING merely a woman, I have 
Be: believed that a summer 
vacation meant a pleasurable 
outing. Last summer I learned that 
this is not necessarily the case. I 
was temporarily the family bread- 
winner and I had to stay at home to 
hold my “job.” But I had my vaca- 
tion, and I broadened my horizon 
more effectively than I have done 
during some other summers spent in 
a more orthodox way. 
In the first place, my family were 
all away, and I was released from 


take care of 
itself. Of course, my family never 
learned this, but the bliss of the 
experience has helped me to under- 
stand the mental processes of my 
two sons. I know now just why they 
leave their shoes in the middle of 
the floor when they take them off, 
and why they never put away their 
books, I do not tell them that I re- 
spect them for not submitting to the 
tyranny of Things, but the fact, 
nevertheless, makes for better com- 
radeship between us. 
Heretofore, each summer away 


from home, I have had a piece of. 


embroidery that I wanted to finish, 
two or three books that I thought I 
ought to read, and a number of vaca- 
tion parties and “restful” games of 
bridge that I had to participate in. 
Last summer there were no inflic- 
tions of that sort. I was working all 
day, and for that reason my Puritan 
conscience let me off from sewing 
or improving my mind in the even- 
ing. I did only what happened to 
appeal to me. Mostly it was lying in 
the hammock and watching the fad- 
ing sunlight among the leaves of the 
apricot and fig 


first with one eye and then turn- 
ing their heads to scrutinize me 
with the other. They were a silly 
group, but companionable, and be- 
fore the summer was over I grew to 
recognize their human likeness and 
named them each after friends of 
mine whose traits or expression they 
displayed. Chickens are restful vaca- 
tion acquaintances, for they are 
affable, but not exacting in conver- 
sation. Birds, too, I found have the 
same good qualities. But the stars of 
heaven were my real friends. I did 
not go anywhere in the evenings, for 
I was afraid to come home to an 
empty house. So I stayed in the 
garden and made the acquaintance 
of the stars which shone, bright and 
friendly and serene, in the clear arch 
of the California sky. Even now at 
night when I look upward I feel a 
throb of the warm understanding 
which we established between our- 
selves last summer. 

I am satisfied with my vacation 
because I am taking its pleasures 
thru the year. I enjoy more the 
things of everyday life. Birds and 
boys and beasts are more compre- 
hensible to me, and so, too, are the 
stars, the sunlight, the trees and 
even the ridiculous chickens. I estab- 
lished communication with them, 
somehow, and we still keep up an 
understanding, Whenever I feel 
tired or hurried or worried I look 
out into the quiet garden where I 
found so much vacation peace last 
summer, and the cares slip away 
from my spirit. 

Orosi, California 


A CAPITAL WAY TO ENJOY A 
FINE DAY 
BY STEPHEN P. BROWNELL 
Q: the 3d of July, the past few 
years, my family and I lay 


aside our cares. An outing we 
take on our beautiful lake, and of 
luncheon and air we freely partake. 





trees. It was 
wonderful, that 
light in the 
vivid, joyous 
green of the 
bearing trees. 
My little absent 
daughter had 
eight chickens 
which I always 
let out of their 
yard at five 
o’clock. and they 
generally stood 
in a respectful 
but exasperat- 
ing semi-circle 
and watched me 
enjov my supper 
in the garden, 
looking at me 








THE CAMP-FIRE 


BY DONALD H. HOOVER 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Our lovely lake loses much 
of its zest for us who de- 
light in silence and rest, 
when the crowds on the 
“Fourth” its precincts in- 
vade, and boom their loud 
crackers ’mid sunshine 
and shade. So, “early we 
go,” as oft you have 
heard, “to avoid the rush” 
keep the Fourth on the 
third. 

Thus early one morning 
with lunch baskets gay, 
we make ready to start on 
a glorious day. “No fish- 
ing for us,” says the suf- 
fragist lady; “just a nice, 
quiet row, and keep the 
boat steady.” “As you 
wish,” we reply, with a 
wink of the eye, but slip 
in our pocket the line on 
the sly. Swift passes the 
day of sweetest delight. 
The lunch was well cooked 
and everything right. We 
step in the boat; place 
Bill at the oars; and steer 
toward our home from the 
vanishing shores. In the 
stern seat of honor the 
wife reads her book; 
while concealing my ac- 
tion, I first bait my hook. 
Unwinding my line I fling 
over the bait, and the 
boat manned by Bill 
strikes a fair, steady gait. 
The line pays out quickly 
for some six score feet, 
and the bait spinning 
lively bids trout to a 
treat. 

Our boat had scarce 
gone a half of a mile, 








AN ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


BY ALICE M. SHELDRAKE 
NEW YORK CITY 


latter known as ”The 
Sleeping Bride.” Hence 
one morning, the rising 
sun found us well on our 
way to Amecameca, a 
little village that nestles 
at the foot of Popocata- 
petl. But alas, as the day 
advanced, the clouds 
gathered, and when we 
stepped from the train 
only a seething mass of 
gray and white beyond 
the edge of the village re- 
warded our gaze. 

While we stood over- 
whelmed with disappoint- 
ment, an exclamation 
drew our attention to the 
opposite direction. There 
a steep cliff, as pictur- 
esque as any Rhine-crag, 
rose almost perpendicu- 
larly from the plain, and 
upon its top stood an old 
cathedral to which a 
winding stairway of worn 
and broken stone steps 
ascended. With eager in- 
terest we began to climb 
the stairs where thru a 
hundred years or more 
many a sufferer had 
crawled on hands and 
knees to the church above 
of Los Remedios, “The 
Remedies.” Overhead the 
luxuriant tropical trees 
interlaced, and splashes of 
cool, clear sunlight fell 
upon the moss - grown 
steps; at regular inter- 
vals thirteen shrines bade 
the wayfarer pause and 
read in Latin of the thir- 
teen stages of Christ’s 








when a tug on my line 
wreathed my face in a smile. “I’ve 
got him!” I cried, as I sprung to my 
feet. My wife dropt her book and her 
joy was complete. “’Tis a monster,” 
I said, when I’d pulled in some line. 
“If this one is landed, oh, won’t it be 
fine!” When into the boat I’d drawn 
most of the trawl, and the tugs of 
the fish made the boat almost roll, I 
gave Billy the line—his face was 
hard set—and said, “‘Now haul gently 
while I get the net.” A few minutes 
more that seemed like an age, at the 
side of the boat came the trout in a 
rage. I reached down the net with an 
artful side dip, and the gamey old 
fish came aboard with a flip. 

Some campers on shore’ who had 
witnessed the capture, from over the 
water called out in their rapture: 
“Now that was well done. Just tell 
us, we pray, how big is that fish, 
how much will it weigh?” Most 
humble and modest, I make them re- 
ply: “Near ten or twelve pounds, to 


judge with my eye.” But when we 
got home, weighed the fish out of 
water, the trout we had caught 
shrunk to eight and a quarter. 

West Barnet, Vermont 


WHEN POPOCATEPETL 
SHOWED HIS FACE 


BY MARY H. HOWREN 


HILE spending a summer 
vacation in Mexico City a 
few years ago, a small 


party of us were eager to journey to 
the foot of Popocatepetl for a nearer 
view of this great snow-capped vol- 
cano that looms into the sky forty 
miles east of the city. But it was the 
rainy season, and day after day the 
clouds hung about the tops of the 
mountains, entirely obliterating 
them from view. At last, however, 
the rains ceased for a time, and we 
caught occasional fascinating views 
of old “Popo” and Ixtaccihuatl—the 


sufferings as he mounted 
Golgotha. The quiet hush of the 
ascending green lane, the beauty of 
the vale below, the medieval atmos- 
phere of the old church, with its 
damp, unlighted chapel and shabby 
waxen images, and its dozens and 
dozens of tiny silver hands and feet 
and limbs, bearing testimony to 
miraculous cures, the cemetery, with 
broken headstones lying in the deep 
shadows of the trees, wrought a 
soothing spell upon our minds and 
bodies worn with city conflicts. Yet 
we did not forget always to look 
across the valley toward our moun- 
tain that refused to show its face. 
At the head of the stairs we spread 
our lunch. We photographed each 
other, the streets below, the village 
and surrounding plain, and groups 
of smiling natives passing up and 
down the hill. Thus time past and the 
hour drew near for the return of the 
train that was to bear us back into 
the twentieth century. With reluc- 
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FORDING THE STREAM 


BY STEPHEN P. BROWNELL 
WEST BARNET, VERMONT 








tance we began our descent, when 
some one shouted: 

“Oh look, look!” 

And suddenly the clouds had divid- 
ed themselves “and cleared away into 
the open air” and snow-crowned Po- 
pocatepetl, thrusting his head into 
heaven itself, “stood forth and shone 
in the clear light like a god as to his 
face and shoulders,” wonderful, aw- 
ful, in his towering majesty! Breath- 
lessly we gazed upon his beauty; si- 
lently and worshipfully we descend- 
ed into the plain, countenances and 
heart aglow, for we had seen a god 
face to face. 

Georgetown, Texas 


AN OFF-DAY ON THE FARM 


BY MRS. C. W. CHERRINGTON 


EFORE the strenuous harvest 
days came on, my husband and 
I decided to spend a day in 
some picturesque spot on the farm. 
So, on a June Sunday, after the 
chores were done, I packed a lun- 


cheon embodying such goodies as 
fried chicken, cherry pie and hick- 
ory-nut cookies, and we started for 
Oak Grove, a hilltop spot from which 
we could see nearly every acre of our 
fields. 

The trip thru the ripening wheat 
was exhilarating. How cool and re- 
freshing the grove seemed, too, when 
we settled ourselves on the heavy 
blue grass which was so luxuriant 
that it had fallen down and formed a 
mat rivaling any treasure of the 
Orient. 

After we had enjoyed the view for 
awhile we read some back numbers 
of The Independent and some verses 
from Riley’s Afterwhiles. Then came 
dinner. As we ate we could see in 
one field the gentle-eyed Jerseys, and 
in another the faithful farm horses 
enjoying their well-earned day of 
rest, and in still another the sheep 
and the lambs, We could hear Chan- 
ticleer’s lusty crow and the cackle of 
the hens in our barnyard, and the 


call of Bob White in the meadow 
nearby. 

Just as we were finishing our meal, 
old puss came leading her kittens up 
the hill. They were no doubt taking 
a lesson in catching young fleld mice 
and young rabbits, and seemed very 
hot and tired. The good man made 
a trough of a piece of bark and gave 
them some milk, and you may be 
sure they shared our bread and 
chicken. 

Next among our informalities was 
a heart-to-heart talk. We reviewed 
the past, leaving out the dark scenes, 
and planned some things for the fu- 
ture, among them the home we ex- 
pect to have when we are old. The 
good man is sixty-three years young 
now, and I am keeping pace a short 
distance in the rear—no matter just 
how far. 

By this time the sun was nearing 
the western horizon, and as the 
lengthening shadows fell the good 
man read from a pocket Testament, 
“The Heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork,” and the Sermon on the 
Mount, after which we started home. 

As we sat together on the porch 
that night, the peace and quiet 
seemed to settle down upon us like 
a benediction, and we felt as if we 
had enjoyed a vacation of several 
days instead of a few hours. 

Alice, Ohio 


FIGHTING KING TARPON 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS HOWARD 


HE waters of the Gulf, 

I streaked with phosphores- 
cence, lay blue black under 

the shimmering stars. The bosom of 
Corpus Christi Bay pulsated and 
heaved like the breast of a woman in 
the throes of a great_emotion. The 
sun rose, a copper disk against the 
dark horizon, and the blue-green 


‘bronzes of the billowing waves were 


shot with tints of rose and gold. 
The wind, sweet with the perfume 
of oleander and magnolia blossoms, 
whispered softly in my ear. Salt 
spray splashed over my bare feet, 
the blood raced thru my tingling 
veins, as, with the reckless abandon 
of long-gone boyish days, I scram- 
bled across the moss encrusted rocks 
—supremely happy. 

Schools of mullet tore thru the 
water, leaving in their wake ripples 
which scattered and spread and dis- 
appeared. Tarpon, like steel clad 
submarines, sped in hot pursuit of 
their finny prey. A lunge, a flash, a 
terrific splash, and the Silver King 
churned the water into seething 
foam. 

With rod of trusty lancewood and 
line of nine thread Irish flax, I 
angled for a rise. Splash! A six-foot 
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tarpon “broke” a short fifty yards 
away. Armored in silver mail he 
glistened in the rays of the morning 
sun, his broadsides iridescent as 
mother of pearl. A strike! The fierce 
rush of him as he took the lure 
turned the rod into a curving arc 
which shivered and shook from the 
strain. Buzz-bizz-bing went the 
humming reel, while the cuttyhunk 
sizzled thru the guides. Digging my 
bare toes into the yielding moss, I 
gave him the “butt.” Slap! A shake 
and a lunge and my bulldog of the 
seas hurtled thru the blue like a 
trained acrobat, landing with a 
splash that sounded like a stick of 
dynamite—and had the same effect. 

Then he was off. The leathern 
thumb piece smoked as I tried to 
check his rush. The resilient lance- 
wood whipped and bent like a piece 
of whalebone, and the line sawed the 
water in frantic zigzags. Sweat 
gathered in great globules on my 
forehead and trickled in a thin 
stream down my neck. My arms 
ached from the unaccustomed strain. 
Four long hours the battle lasted, 
while the sun moved toward the 
zenith blistering hot. 

Dying—he fought like a warrior 
bold, to the last gasp. Inch by inch, 


foot by foot, I reeled him in, until 
he was within easy reach of the gaff. 
With one hand I made a grab—and 
bang! He was off like a ten-pound 
shell, in a last desperate, maddened 
dash, and it required all of my skill 
to stop his vicious charges. Again I 
played him near the rocks, and this 
time the gaff held—and so did the 
fish. A mighty flop! My feet flew out 
from under me, and I made a head- 
long dive into the Gulf after my vic- 
tim. But that buccaneer of the deep 
seas had led his last foray against 
the festive mullet, and so he died 
like a prince of the blood royal, 
fighting against odds, and dead 
game. 

I hauled the six feet of him onto 
the jetty and stopped to count the 
cost of victory. Soaked to the skin, 
hungry and dead tired—I was su- 
premely happy. Go out and bring a 
two hundred pound tarpon to gaff in 
four hours, and you'll realize that 
it’s no child’s play, as “any as knows 
can say.” Exhausted but satisfied, I 
sought the shade of a rock and sat 
me down to rest, and there the boat- 
man found me at three o’clock—dead 
to the world. 

I have spent many vacation days 
here and there and yon, but that 


morning when I matched my skill 
with rod and line against the fight- 
ing demon of the changing tides and 
broke the season’s record stands out 
in red letters among my experiences, 
and I shall not forget. 

Cleburne, Texas 


BLEST BE THE MADDING 
CROWD 


BY MARIE BARTON 


‘ YACATION enjoyment is 
largely gaged by contrast. 
This is why December 24— 

the day I went to the post office— 

stands out as the reddest of my red- 
letter days. 

I was teaching on a ranch forty- 
five miles beyond the jumping-off 
place. I found the home life con- 
genial, my three pupils adorable, and 
as for the great outdoors—one silent 
sweep of hills and sky—lI loved it 
with a love akin to worship. But the 
isolation of it all—had my tent been 
pitched on Mars I could hardly have 
felt more remote from the outside 
world, my world of paved streets, 
electric lights and picture shows, my 
noisy, pulsing, people-filled world. 

The unexpected break in my five 
months’ exile was preceded by a 
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A KANGAROO MAROONED 


BY A. J. LEE 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 











night of joyous sleeplessness. Before 
sun-up we were bumping down the 
long, long road to civilization, my 
spirits rising audibly with every 
jolty mile. 

By noon the hills lagged behind us, 
Later the mesquite cactus country 
flattened into prairie. Toward even- 
ing we met a burro cart. Then a 
house stood before us—prim, angu- 
lar and unbeautiful, but a human 
abode nevertheless, and I could have 
hugged it. Next a whistle shrieked, 
smoke poured into my eager nostrils, 
and faces returned my hungry gaze 
—faces from the outside world. 

Now clouds focused in the west, 
and beneath a blue sunset, where the 
mist rose blue from the river, began 
to appear spires and chimneys and 
hazy outlines of a blue-print town. 
From the soldiers’ barracks rang 
forth, clear and full on my music- 
starved ear, a silver bugle call. 

We now entered a street. There 
were houses and people and vehicles. 
There was rush and push and merry 
clatter. In the hotel were more peo- 
ple and I was mingling with them, 
dining with them, jostling against 
them. I pinched myself to make sure 
I was I. 

Outside we fell in step with the 
crowd and presently found ourselves 
shoved bodily into a festive hall. 
Here was hubbub and music and a 
trio of Christmas trees, and in the 
faces around me I read “Good will to 
men.” 

Back at, the hotel waited a buiging 
towsackx—the month’s accumulatior 
of mail. My share was forty-five 
pieces—c-ne for each mile of tha’ 
rock-strewn road. Planting myself in 
the middle of the bed, I assorted my 
treasures. Those labeled Do not 
open till Christmas could wait. 


The others I devoured, Just as I fin- 
ished this stack, the town clock 
struck twelve. Intoxicated with 
Christmas joy, I promptly stuck my 
finger into the bulkier half of my 
Christmas pie. 

Del Rio, Texas 


THE ONE DAY 


BY FRANKLIN BIBIGHAUS 


[ve sun was not far up when 
we pushed off that morning 
and for a few strokes we pad- 
dled rather briskly. Then suddenly 
the magic of the clear light, the air, 
the stillness, the beauty of flowing 
river, slumbering woods and peace- 
ful hills seized on us. “Let’s float,” 





““LAUGHING-JACKS” IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. J. LEE 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


said she, and quietly we shipped our 
paddles and drifted as in a dream, 
hushed by wondrous Nature. 

On that wide water we seemed 
alone; yet life was all about us. With 
a sudden crack and splash a bass 
leaped eagerly at a straying fly quite 
near us, and a startled bird flapped 
heavily along the shore. Presently a 
farmer’s wagon rumbled slowly 
across the wooden bridge upstream ; 
while from far down the distant tow- 
path came the faint tinkling of mule 
bells. We heaved a sigh of sheer con- 
tent. “How beautiful it is,” I heard 
her murmur, and then she seemed to 
lose herself in revery. 

So, now drifting, now paddling, 
we floated slowly on. Gradually the 
sun rose higher and the various 
noises of the day increased. There 
came the clicking rattle of a har- 
vester; a whistle called; a school bell 
rang. Once a train rushed past us on 
its way to the feverish city and we 
listened as the hills took up the 
harsh noises of its passage, bandy- 
ing them about in mockery till by 
some subtle alchemy they died away, 
transmuted into echoes of haunting 
10veliness. “The city,” she said then; 
“the city! How can there be a city 
when God made this?” 








HOME-GROWN PRODUCTS 


BY HELEN WILCOX 
NEW YORK CITY 











Toward noon, in a little wooded 
eddy we sought shelter from the too 
ardent friendliness of the sun. There 
on a green-clad bank we ate our 
frugal lunch. “A jug of wine, a loaf 
of bread,” I smiled, “and thou”— 
and how she laughed. “Here is your 
wine,” she cried, and quickly dipped 
her cup and held it, filled with spark- 
ling water, toward me. “Wine?” I 
said; “it’s nectar.” And then she 
laughed again, while from a tree 
nearby a little squirrel scolded brisk- 
ly at our happiness. 

Thus, in smiles, in dreamy rever- 
ies, in words that in themselves 
meant little but which were magic in 
their undertone of perfect under- 
standing, the hours but too soon 
past. Then we left our shelter, 
turned our prow and, paddling easily 
against the gentle current, drew near 
home at last. 

What a change from morning! 
The bass no longer leaped, the light 
was not so eager, the air less clear. 
Over land and water hung a per- 
vading languorous hush that grew 
and deepened as the sun sank lower. 
Gradually the light turned mealy 
golden, the river put on a robe of 
shimmering opalescence—and then 
the sun slipt gently behind the 
western hill. And, as tho to ease the 
sadness of its passing, it threw back 
on clouds and sky a wondrous riot of 
glowing, ever changing color. Un- 
bidden there came to mind a verse 
of Whitman’s: 

The soft, voluptuous, opiate shades, 

The sun sont gone, the eager light dis- 
pelled, 

(I, too, will soon be gone, dispelled) 

A haze—nirvana; rest and night— 
oblivion. 


She shivered. “Please, let’s go 


home. I’m tired,” she said. And thru 
the gathering darkness we paddled 
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silently toward the landing place. 
The perfect day was done. 
Merchantville, New Jersey 


TROUBLES DROWNED IN DOR- 
CHESTER BAY 


BY M. WISHART NICKLESS 


HOLIDAY—and I had been 
A« discouraged to make any 

plans! Everything had gone 
wrong for six weeks: I had been 
shoved down to make a place for my 
boss’s son, my only chum had taken 
a job in Chicago, and my landlady 
had gone up on the board. 

Mechanically I took my camera 
and sauntered forth. The tang of the 
ocean was in the air and my lagging 
footsteps were drawn to City Point. 
Here all was life and play-time. Gay 
crowds were promenading the pier 
and fakers were busy with air bal- 
loons and humming tops. I, too, 
walked along the pier listening to the 
babel of tongues. 

Attracted by a merry shout below 
me I went to the rail and leaned 
over. Down on the piles and pier- 
beams were scores of men and boys 
from every nation under the sun, in- 
tent on one thing—fishing. Heaven 
only knows what they 


ciency of the Ford touring cars. And 
thus the day wore on. 

When the sun got down behind the 
towers and spires of the city all my 
motley companions and I wended our 
way back to the electric cars, jabber- 
ing about our “catch” and the big 
fish that got away. My shoes were 
soaked with slimy water and my suit 
was spotted and torn. But I had 
drowned my troubles in Dorchester 
Bay. 

Meriden, Connecticut 


OVER MANSFIELD 


BY J. PENNYROYAL 


T began at night, our best vaca- 
[ie day. Indeed if the night had 

not been such a very dark one it 
would never have begun at all. We 
had been climbing most of the after- 
noon from the odd, forlorn Vermont 
hamlets that lie at the foot of Mount 
Mansfield up the west side of the 
mountain. Mist hung over the sum- 
mit all day; it crept down as we 
climbed up, and turned to a light 
rain as the wagon road faded into a 
trail. The woods in turn scattered 
where the boulders began to poke 
themselves into the path. Six, seven 


o’clock past, and we began to think 
rather hungrily of the little inn 
which we should find at the summit. 
Eight o’clock, and it was by no means 
light. One of the persistent boulders 
offered a scramble of six or eight 
feet over its unmarked surface—and 
we were at the top. 

There was wind there—a splendid 
cold, dry, rushing wind that blew 
the wet out of clothes and the 
warmth out of the marrow. There 
were dripping scrubby bushes and 
glacial boulders—but no inn. The wet 
darkness closed in on us, and we 
could pick our way over the rough 
hilltop only with difficulty. Suddenly 
we saw thru the fog an outline that 
might be an empty hut. Was the inn 
we expected only a hiker’s shelter? 
We worked our way around to it. It 
was just a bigger boulder than the 
others. 

It was too dark to prow! further. 
We called and shouted and strained 
our eyes for possible lights. Nothing 
happened. Whereupon we proceeded 
to make the best of it. Under the 
overhang of the big rock we found a 
half-hollow which sheltered a re- 
spectable share of our persons— 

there were three of us— 





were catching—surely not 
black bass. I stood there 
and watched and watched, 
until a little chap in a 
pink shirt noticed my in- 
terest and shouted, “Come 
on down. I’ll let you have 
a line. They’re running 
great.” And I—well, I 
forgot my serge suit and 
my tan shoes and I 
climbed down. I accepted 
the proffered hook and 
line and a chunk of salt 
pork for bait and went to 
work. Say, I had the time 
of my life! All day long 
my little pink-shirted 
friend and I fished and 
ate doughnuts out of a 
brown paper bag, and 
listened to tales of the 
Bay of Naples from the 
dark Italian on my left. 
We watched the distant 
sails and trails of steamer 
smoke and discussed the 
relative merits of T 
Wharf and Constitution 
Pier as fishing grounds. 
We talked about the hab- 
its of flounders and pol- 
lock and porgies, and the 
merits of the President of 
the United States. We 
told what we would 
choose if some one gave 
us three wishes and spoke 
at length on the dura- 
bility, economy and effi- 








FRIENDLY FISHING IN DORCHESTER BAY 


BY M. WISHART NICKLESS 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


and with our knapsacks 
stacked against our de- 
fenseless legs we hunched 
up and prepared to make 
a night of it. A fire was 
out of the question. 

Cold? One of the crowd 
—he’s a bit of a genius— 
started to quote poetry in 
a couple of hours or so, 
and the man without a 
sweater swore that his 
teeth rattled a castanets 

_ accompaniment to every 
line. Out of our soggy 
knapsacks we drew paja- 
mas, towels, whatever our 
light marching order pro- 
vided, and draped them 
around our necks, over 
our shoulders, wherever 
we could make them feel 
half way comforting. We 
attempted to sleep after 
both conversation and po- 
etry were exhausted, and 
after infinite experimen- 
tation, grinding my par- 
ticular hip into the little 
rocks beneath us at each 
experiment (I was the 
bottom man), we ar- 
ranged a sardine forma- 
tion that got us as far 
from the drizzle as pos- 
sible and as warm as we 
had any right to expect, 
and now and then we 
slumbered. So past the 
night till, in the wee 
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PASTURE 


BY RUPERT BRIDGE 
NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 








small hours, a glory was vouchsafed 
to us. The rain stopped, and slowly 
the skies above us began to break. 
Then we were flooded in the most 
splendid moonlight I shall ever see. 
Down below the mists still hung 
thick. Just over the brow of the 
mountain they rested, shutting us in 
with that wonder of brightness, and 
throwing it back from their gray 
soft surfaces. 

Then the clouds gathered again 
and it was dark. But not for long: 
the mists began to thin and the day 
glimmered and at last it was light 
enough for us to see our footing. We 
hit the trail eagerly—in the wrong 
direction—but before long worked 
our way to the inn. The path was 
clear enough: the last boulder had 
led us astray, and the night before 
we had lost the trail just at its crest. 

A minute or two brought us to the 
house. Our explanations were brief 
and to the point; the folk led us 
promptly to the kitchen and up to the 
mouth of a blessedly warm oven. Feet 
inside, and a big kettle boiling on 
the top—we could almost have 
hugged the stove. Hot tea in vast 
quantities, bath, a regulation break- 
fast and a bright sunny morning 
were exhilarating. Back over our 
trail along the ridge and then on our 
way we went in the gayest mood— 
fairly intoxicated by the reaction 
from the gray night. 

Down the east side of the moun- 
tain—this is a secret worth knowing 
—the road is lined for a full mile 
and more with the best raspberries 


in all New England. But it was not 
only the berries that made us lag: 
when the road came to a level on the 
valley floor our spirits kept right on 
sinking, and as we struck out for 
Stowe we each resolved privately that 
no matter what the other fellows said 
we should firmly call a halt at the 
first excuse. The miles dragged wear- 
ily on before we reached a stopping 
place, and then at the turn of the 
road there rose a hostelry that fairly 
exuded rest. We gloated over its 
rambling roof-line and its comforta- 
ble color, but we lost no time outside 
it. Straight to a hot bath and a soft 
mattress we urged our way, leaving 
the fine old village oracle who kept 
the place to converse with himself, 
and dropping off to sleep with a sat- 
isfaction that did not altogether de- 
pend on the conviction that it had 
been, after all, the best day of the 
vacation. 
New York City 


A STORY-TELLING VACATION 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


LACK of necessary funds 
Aeris a trip, so I glanced 
around for diversion at hand. 
A Fresh Air Home for poor children 
had been opened a mile away, I was 
fond of telling stories, so I tele- 
phoned the matron, offering my one 
little “talent” to entertain the chil- 
dren. She was delighted and asked 
me for two afternoons each week. 
Altho the “home” was in the coun- 
try, there were no flowers. I had 
quantities, so I always took a large 


box full, carrying this box back 
filled with mending to do for the 
“home.” 

I soon discovered that the children 
noticed the appearance of their 
“Story Teller,” as they called me 
(sometimes “Miss Story Teller!’’). 
This meant that I must be immacu- 
lately neat. 

The crowd changed every fort- 
night, but special provision was made 
for unfortunates to remain all sum- 
mer, so I felt I must always have 
new stories. I sometimes told three, 
five, often six and seven, and once 
some of the children followed me to 
the trolley station, still calling for 
more! I told three while waiting for 
the car. When it appeared in the dis- 
tance the children lined up on the 
platform, waving hands in the direc- 
tion of the car and shouting, “Don’t 
come!” “Stay back!” 

The mothers loved the stories, 
too! I sat upon the ground with the 
children in circles around me. I have 
seen mothers sit as tho hypnotized— 
when they did not know a word of 
English! 

Supper was served out of doors. I 
stayed to assist. It was an oppor- 
tunity to help teach the waifs the 
niceties of life, altho carrying a 
huge tray filled with mugs of milk, 
sandwiches and cakes, around a 
large circle of children, reminding 
each to say “please” and “thank 
you,”. gave your arms something to 
remember! 

As to the stories—I found them 
anywhere, everywhere! The Amer- 
ican Indian, however, reigned su- 
preme, with all nationalities and 
both sexes. I can still see the circle 
of eager faces—Syrians, Jews, Ital- 
ians—feel the sticky little hands 
clasp mine, while voices beg “Just 
one more, Story Teller, please.” 
When they do learn to say please, 
they deem it invested with magic 


charm, a veritable Open sesame to 


every cherished wish. On _ story- 
telling days I could do little else. It 
took all morning to gather flowers, 
put clothes in order and find stories. 
After lunch, a few minutes of relax- 
ation were necessary to leave me 
fresh for telling the stories. 


Many asked me, “How can you go 


so often, when it is so hot?” But 
when I recall the mothers that 
poured certified milk upon clabber in 
unwashed bottles, and others who 
fed boiled cabbage to five months old 
infants, in spite of repeated en- 
treaties of greatly overworked ma- 
trons and helpers, the laborers, 


truly, seemed few! 

It was not hard to go, but desper-- 
ately hard to come away! 

Anchorage, Kentucky 
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A MOONLIGHT NIGHT IN THE 
ROCKIES 


BY LLOYD N. NICHOLS 


E sat panting on a ledge of 
rock under pines, hot and 
tired from our long, hard 


climb. A valley lay below us, form- 
ing, with its long, sweeping lines, an 
oval basin in which cows were graz- 
ing. The sun came warm and serious 
on the glowing red of the cattle as 
if recognizing their evening hues; 
and everything appeared full of that 
quiet spirit of consciousness with 
which Nature seems rewarded at 
close of its day labors. 

We were going to spend the night 
atop the Crags, a rugged and barren 
promontory far back in the conti- 
nental divide and much off the beaten 
path. We had crost quiet alleys, 
splashed thru rushing trout streams, 
followed old game trails, and now we 
were resting at the base of the al- 
most perpendicular wall, up which 
we would be compelled to climb to 
reach our destination. 

A glorious sunset was our reward 
for a quick ascent, and in the crisp 
evening air we drew our blankets 
about us, to watch the mass of cloud- 
filled sky melt into deep-toned gold 
and orange, and then fade into the 
purple of the rugged skyline. As the 
camp fire burned low and the cries 
of the bobcat and coyote came up to 
us from the valley below, cries sharp- 
ened by the stillness, the moon rose 
over the first lower ridges of the 
foothills, flooding the prospect with 
a soft and magical light, changing 
our valley from a grim and. terrific 
mass of color to a fairyland of light 
and deep shadows. 

There where that great mass of 
shapeless rock was bloody red with 
the dying sun’s last rays stood 
Klingsor’s enchanted palace, and in 
the white moonlight danced the 
Flower Maidens. Yonder a gnarled 
and twisted pine turned witch and 
was baking gingerbread for the 
babes in the woods. Sometimes music 
poured in, as from a hundred foun- 
tains; and sometimes a _ goddess 
called. Not a leaf then stirred; but 
the silence trembled. I heard Venus 
speak; which was as if there should 
never be sorrow more. 

A night is much too short a time 
in which to crowd so many glorious 
aspects of nature; the ordinary mind 
can retain only a small portion of it 
all, but enough to engage its imagi- 
nation and furnish food for many 
retrospective hours. 

As we lay by the slowly dying fire, 
in the center of this great theater, 
conscious of the beauty and mystery 
of it all, the moon past on, and from 
out the east came the first tender 
shafts of returning day. And he that 


had departed in a burst of gold and 
red and purple came back to us in 
robes of chastened silver and glori- 
fied gray. 


Trevillian, Virginia 


MOUNT MAHOMET 


BY M. ROXANA LUCE 


- MOLEHILL!” I said, wink- 
ing back the last rebellious 
tears; “a molehill, and I 
want a mountain!” 

I had stamped up the stairs to my 
little attic room, had “let go” of my 
temper, and then made myself ac- 
cept the fact that I could have no 
vacation. I had lost my last position 
and used my vacation savings to tide 
me over the enforced idleness, and 
was trying to feel duly grateful that 
I was to begin work in another office 
the next day. I had gone to the 
window, looked beyond the city 
roofs, trying to see, hundreds of 
miles away, the real mountain where 
I had planned to spend my vacation. 
All I saw was a little wooded undu- 
lation on the skyline. 

“Yes, it’s a molehill,” I repeated 
sternly to myself; “but your sum- 
mer must be spent right here in 
sight of that molehill—and you can’t 
very well make a mountain out of 
Aa 

Suddenly there popped into my 
mind the old saying about making a 
mountain out of a molehill. My 
imagination rose to the possibilities. 

“I can’t go to the mountain,” I 
reflected, “but I have certainly made 
the mountain come to me.” So I 


named it Mt. Mahomet for the 
prophet who did likewise. 

“Of course,” I mused, trying to 
jolly myself into the proper spirit, 
“that lump of land has its limita- 
tions as a mountain. But I won’t 
think of that. Hight is relative— 
merely a matter of perspective. Mt. 
Mahomet may be so far away that 
it seems small, and it may be so 
high that it shuts off views of in- 
numerable ranges behind it. On the 
whole, Mt. Mahomet, you’ll do.” 

I was up early the next day. 
“Good morning, Mt. Mahomet,” ran 
my greeting, “don’t you hope all will 
go well with me in my new office?” 

That evening, after supper, I sank 
wearily down on my window seat. 
Pale pink and purple cloud banked 
up around my mountain, then sepa- 
rated and drifted out of my corner 
of the sky. I freighted one of these 
cloud-ships with my cares and wor- 
ries and unrest, and watched it float 
away, and away, out of sight. Then 
at peace with the world and with 
myself, I dreamed dreams until the 
stars shone. A little German verse 
came to mind: 

Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Végelein sweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur! balde 

Ruhest du auch. 

Then I slipt into bed for a 
dreamless night’s sleep, confident 
that on the morrow Mt. Mahomet 
would be waiting to greet me. 
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HOOPS 
BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


SCENE: The big tent-stable of a traveling circus. On the grouna near the entrance, 
GENTLEMAN JOHN, stableman and general odd-job man, lies smoking beside MERRY ANDREW, 
the clown. GENTLEMAN JOHN is a little hunched man with a sensitive face and dreamy eyes. 
MERRY ANDREW, who is resting between the afternoon and evening performances, with his 
clown’s hat lying beside him, wears a crimson wig, and a baggy suit of orange-colored cotton, 
patterned with purple cats. His face is chalked dead white and painted with a set grin, so that 
it is impossible to see what manner of man he is. In the background are camels and elephants 
feeding, dimly visible in the steamy dusk of the tent. 


GENTLEMAN JOHN 


And then consider camels: only think 

Of camels long enough, and you’ld go mad— 

With all their humps and lumps; their knobbly 
knees, 

Splay feet and straddle legs; their sagging necks, 

Flat flanks, and scraggy tails, and monstrous teeth. 

I’ve not forgotten the first fiend I met, 

’Twas in a lane in Smyrna, just a ditch 

Between the shuttered houses, and so narrow 

The brute’s bulk blocked the road; the huge green 
stack 

Of dewy fodder that it slouched beneath 

Brushing the yellow walls on either hand, 

And shutting out the strip of burning blue: 

And I’d to face that vicious bobbing head 

With evil eyes, slack lips, and nightmare teeth, 

And duck beneath the snaky, squirming neck, 

Pranked with its silly string of bright blue beads, 

That seemed to wriggle every way at once, 

As tho it were a hydra. Allah’s beard! 

But I was scared and nearly turned and ran: 

I felt that muzzle take me by the scruff 

And heard those murderous teeth crunching my 
spine, 

Before I stooped—tho I dodged safely under. 

I’ve always been afraid of ugliness. 

I’m such a toad myself, I hate all toads; 

And the camel is the ugliest toad of all 

To my mind: and it’s just my devil’s luck 

I’ve come to this—to be a camel’s lackey, 

To fetch and carry for original sin, 

For the camel’s, sure enough, old evil incarnate. 

Blue beads and amulets to ward off evil! 

No eye’s more evil than a camel’s eye. 

The elephant is quite a comely beast, 

Compared with Satan camel,—trunk and all, 

His floppy ears and his preposterous tail. 

He’s stolid, but, at least a gentleman. 

It doesn’t hurt my pride to valet him, 

And bring his shaving-water. He’s a lord. 

Only the bluest blood that has come down 

Thru generations from the mastodon 

Could carry off that tail with dignity, 

That tail and trunk. He cannot look absurd, 

For all the monkey tricks you put him thru, 

Your paper hoops and popguns. He just makes 

His masters look ridiculous, when his pomp’s 

Butchered to make a bumpkin’s holiday. 

He’s dignity itself, and proper pride, 

That stands serenely in a circus-world 

Of mountebanks and monkeys. He has weight 

Behind him: eons of primeval power 

Have shaped that pillared bulk; and he stands sure, 

Solid, substantial on the world’s foundations. 

And he has form, form that’s too big a thing 

To be called beauty, or to bear the label 

Of schools of artistry, essential form, 


That is, and has been from the first, and will be, 
World-without-end-everlasting. Once I thought 
To be a poet, and shape words, and mold 
A poem like an elephant, huge, sublime, 
To front oblivion: and because I failed, 
And all my rimes were gawky, shambling camels, 
Or else obscene, blue-buttocked apes, I’m doomed 
To fetch and carry for the things I’ve made, 
Till one of them crunches my back-bone with his 
teeth, 
Or knocks my wind out with a forthright kick 
Clean in the midriff; crumpling up in death 
The hunched and stunted body that was me. 
John, the apostle of the Perfect Form! 
Jerusalem! I’m talking, like a book, 
As you would say: and a bad book at that, 
A maundering, kiss-mammy book—The Hunch- 
back’s End, 
Or The Camel-Keeper’s Reward—would be its title. 
I froth and bubble like a new-broached cask. 
No wonder you look glum for all your grin. 
What makes you mope? You’ve naught to growse 
about. 
You’ve got no hump. Your body’s brave and 
straight— 
So shapely even that you can afford 
To trick it in fantastic shapelessness, 
Knowing that there’s a clean-limbed man beneath 
Preposterous pantaloons and purple cats. 
I would have been a poet, if I could: 
But better than shaping poems, ’twould have been 
To have had a comely body and clean limbs 
Obedient to my bidding. 
MERRY ANDREW 
I missed a hoop 
This afternoon. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
You missed a hoop? You mean... 
MERRY ANDREW 
That I am done, used up, scrapped, on the shelf, 
Out of the running,—only that, no more. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
Well, I’ve been missing hoops my whole life long; 
Tho, when I come to think of it, perhaps 
There’s little consolation to be chewed 
From crumbs that I can offer. 
MERRY ANDREW 
I’ve not missed 
A hoop since I was six. I’m forty-two. 
This is the first time that my body’s failed me: 
But ’twill not be the last. And... 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
Such is life! 
You’re going to say. You see I’ve got it pat, 
Your jaded wheeze. Lord, what a wit I’d make 
If I’d a set grin painted on my face. 
And such is life, I’d say a hundred times, 
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And each time set the world aroar afresh 
At my original humor. Missed a hoop! 
Why, man alive, you’ve naught to grumble at. 
I’ve boggled every hoop since I was six. 
I’m fifty-five; and I’ve run round a ring 
Would make this potty circus seem a pinhole. 
I wasn’t born to sawdust. I’d the world 
For circus... 
MERRY ANDREW 
It’s no time for crowing now. 
I know a gentleman, and take on trust 
The silver spoon and all. My teeth were cut 
Upon a horseshoe: and I wasn’t born 
To purple and fine linen—but to sawdust, 
To sawdust, as you say—brought up on sawdust. 
I’ve had to make my daily bread of sawdust: 
Aye, and my children’s—children’s, that’s the rub, 
As Shakespear says... 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
Ah, there you go again! 
What a rare wit to set the ring aroar— 
As Shakespear says! Crowing? A gentleman? 
Man, didn’t you say you’d never missed a hoop? 
It’s only gentlemen who miss no hoops, 
Clean-livers, easy lords of life who take 
Each obstacle at a leap, who never fail. 
You are the gentleman. 
MERRY ANDREW 
Now don’t you try 
Being funny at my expense; or you’ll soon find 
I’m not quite done for yet—not quite snuffed out. 
There’s still a spark of life. You may have words: 
But I’ve a fist will be a match for them. 
Words slaver feebly from a broken jaw. 
I’ve always lived straight, as a man must do 
In my profession, if he’d keep in fettle: 
But I’m no gentleman, for I fail to see 
There’s any sport in baiting a poor man 
Because he’s losing grip at forty-two, 
And sees his livelihood slipping from. his grasp— 
Aye, and his children’s bread. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
Why man alive, 
Who’s baiting you? This winded, broken cur, 
That limps thru life, to bait a bull like you! 
You don’t want pity, man? The beaten bull, 
Even when the dogs are tearing at his gullet, 
Turns no eye up for pity. I, myself, 
Crippled and hunched and twisted as I am, 
Would make a brave fend to stand up to you 
Until you swallowed your words, if you should 
slobber 
Your pity over me. A bull! Nay, man, 
You’re nothing but a bear with a sore head. 
A bee has stung you—you who've lived on honey. 
Sawdust, forsooth! You’ve had the sweet of life: 
You’ve munched the honeycomb till .. . 
MERRY ANDREW 
Aye: talk’s cheap. 
But you’ve no children. You don’t understand. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
I have no children: I don’t understand! 
MERRY ANDREW 
It’s children make the difference. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 


Man alive— 
Alive and kicking, tho you’re shamming dead— 
You’ve hit the truth at last. It’s that, just that, 
Makes all the difference. If you hadn’t children, 
I’d find it in my heart to pity you, 


Granted you’ld let me. I don’t understand! 

I’ve seen you stripped. I’ve seen your children 
stripped. 

You’ve never seen me naked; but you can guess 

The misstitched, gnarled, and crooked thing I am. 

Now, do you understand? I may have words: 

But you, man, do you never burn with pride 

That you’ve begotten those six limber bodies, 

Firm flesh, and supple sinew, and lithe limb— 

Six nimble lads, each like young Absalom, 

With red blood running lively in his veins, 

Bone of your bone, your very flesh and blood? 

It’s you don’t understand: God, what I’d give 

This moment to be you, just as you are, 

Preposterous pantaloons, and purple cats, 

And painted leer, and crimson curls, and all, 

To be you now, with only one missed hoop, 

If I’d six clean-limbed children of my loins, 

Born of the ecstasy of life within me, 

To keep it quick and valiant in the ring 

When 1... but I... Man, man, you’ve missed a 
hoop: 

But they’ll take every hoop like blooded colts: 

And ’twill be you in them that leaps thru life, 

And in their children, and their children’s children. 

God! doesn’t it make you hold your breath to think 

There’ll always be an Andrew in the ring, 

The very spit and image of you stripped, 

While life’s old circus lasts? And I... at least, 

There is no twisted thing of my begetting 

To keep my shame alive: and that’s the most 

That I’ve to pride myself upon. But, God, 

I’m proud, aye, proud as Lucifer, of that. 

Think what it means with all the urge and sting, 

When such a lust of life runs in the veins. 

You, with your six sons, and your one missed hoop, 

Put that thought in your pipe and smoke it. Well? 

And how d’you like the flavor? Something bitter? 

And burns the tongue a trifle? That’s the brand 

That I must smoke while I’ve the breath to puff. 

(Pause) 

I’ve always worshipped the body, all my life— 

The body, quick with the perfect health which is 
beauty, 

Lively, lissom, alert, and taking its way 

Thru the world with the easy gait of the early gods. 

The only moments I’ve lived my life to the full 

And that live again in remembrance unfaded are 
those 

When I’ve seen life compact in some perfect body, 

The living God made manifest in man: 

A diver in the Mediterranean, resting, 

With sleeked black hair, and glistening salt-tanned 
skin, 

Gripping the quivering gunwale with tense hands, 

His torso lifted out of the peacock sea, 

Like Neptune, carved in amber, come to life: 

A stark Egyptian on the Nile’s marge poised 

Like a bronze Osiris against the lush, rank green: 

A fisherman dancing reels, on New Year’s Eve, 

In a hall of shadowy rafters and flickering lights, 

At St. Abbs on the Berwickshire Coast, to the skirl 
of the pipes, 

The lift of the wave in his heels, the sea in his veins: 

A Cherokee Indian, as tho he were one with his 
horse, 

His coppery shoulders agleam, his feathers aflame 

With the last of the sun, descending a gulch in 
Alaska: 

A brawny Cleveland puddler, stripped to the loins, 

On the cauldron’s brink, stirring the molten iron 

In the white-hot glow, a man of white-hot metal: 






































A Cornish ploughboy driving an easy share 
Thru the grey, light soil of a headland, against a sea 
Of sapphire, gay in his new white corduroys, 
Blue-eyed, dark-haired, and whistling a careless 
tune: 
Jack Johnson, strinped for the ring, in his swarthy 
pride 
Of sleek and rippling muscle... 
MERRY ANDREW 
Jack’s the boy! 
Aye, he’s the proper figure of a man, 
But he’ll grow fat and flabby and scant of breath. 
He’ll miss his hoop some day. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
But what are words 
To shape the joy of form. The Greeks did best 
To cut in marble or to cast in bronze 
Their ecstasy of living. I remember 
A marvellous Hermes that I saw in Athens, 
Fished from the very bottom of the deep 
Where he had lain, two thousand years or more, 
Wrecked with a galley-full of Roman pirates, 
Among the white bones of his plunderers 
Whose flesh had fed the fishes as they sank, 
Serene in cold imperishable beauty, 
Biding his time, till he should rise again, 
Exultant from the wave, for all men’s worship, 
The morning-spring of life, the youth of the world, 
Shaped in sea-colored bronze for everlasting. 
Aye, the Greeks knew: but men have forgotten now. 
Not easily do we meet beauty walking 
The world today in all the body’s pride. 
That’s why I’m here—a stable-boy to camels— 
For in the circus-ring there’s more delight 
Of seemly bodies, goodly in sheer health, 
Bodies trained and tuned to the perfect pitch, 
Eager, blithe, debonair, from head to heel 
Aglow and alive in every pulse, than elsewhere 
In this machine-ridden land of grimy, glum, 
Round-shouldered, coughing mechanics. Once I lived 
In London, in a slum called Devonshire Street, 
Sickened to see the greasy pavements crawling 
With puny, flabby babies, thick as maggots. 
Poor brats! I’d soon go mad, if I’d to live 
In London, with its stunted men and women 
But little better to look on than myself. 
Yet, there’s an island where the men keep fit— 
St. Kilda’s, a stark fastness of high crag: 
They must keep fit or famish: their main food 
The Solan goose; and it’s a chancy job 
To climb down a sheer face of slippery granite 
And drop a noose over the sentinel bird 
Ere he can squawk to rouse the sleeping flock. 
They must keep fit—their bodies taut and trim— 
To have the nerve: and they’re like tempered steel, 
Suppled and ’fined. But even they’ve grown slacker 
Thru traffic with the mainland, in these days. 
A hundred years ago, the custom held 
That none should be allowed to wed till he 
Had braved the marriage-ordeal, and had hung, 
His left heel on the dizziest point of crag, 
His right leg and both arms stretched in mid air, 
Above the sea: three hundred feet to drop 
To death, if he should fail—a Spartan test. 
But any man who could have failed, would scarce 
Have earned his livelihood, or his children’s bread 
On that bleak rock. 
MERRY ANDREW (drowsily) 
Aye, children—that’s it, children! 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 
St. Kilda’s children had a chance, at least, 
With none begotten idly of weakling fathers. 


A Spartan test for fatherhood! Should they miss 
Their hoop, ’twas death, and childless. You have still 
Six lives to take unending hoops for you, 
And you yourself are not done yet. ... 
MERRY ANDREW (more drowsily) 

Not yet. 
And there’s much comfort in the thought of children. 
They’re bonnie boys enough; and should do well, 
If I can but keep going a little while, 
A little longer till... 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 

Six strapping sons! 

And I have naught but camels. (Pause) 


Yet, I’ve seen 
A vision in this stable that puts to shame 
Each ecstasy of mortal flesh and blood 
That’s been my eyes’ delight. I never breathed 
A word of it to man or woman yet: 
I couldn’t whisper it now to you, if you looked 
Like any human being this side of death. 
*Twas on the night I stumbled on the circus. 
I’d wandered all day, lost among the fells, 
Over snow-smothered hills, thru blinding blizzard, 
Whipped by a wind that seemed to strip and skin me, 
Till I was one numb ache of sodden ice. 
Quite done, and drunk with cold, I’d soon have dropt 
Dead in a ditch; when suddenly a lantern 
Dazzled my eyes. I smelt a queer, warm smell; 
And felt a hot puff in my face; and blundered 
Out of the flurry of snow and raking wind 
Dizzily into a glowing Arabian night 
Of elephants and camels having supper. 
I thought that I’d gone mad, stark, staring mad: 
But I was much too sleepy to mind just then— 
Dropt dead asleep upon a truss of hay; 
And lay, a log, till—well, I cannot tell 
How long I lay unconscious. I but know 
I slept, and wakened: and that it was no dream. 
I heard a rustle in the hay beside me; 
And opening sleepy eyes, scarce marveling, 
I saw her, standing naked in the lamplight, 
Beneath the huge tent’s cavernous canopy, 
Against the throng of elephants and camels 
That champed unwondering in the golden dusk, 
Moon-white Diana, mettled Artemis— 
Her body, quick and tense as her own bowstring— 
Her spirit, an arrow barbed and strung for flight— 
White snow-flakes melting on her night-black hair, 
And on her glistening breasts and supple thighs: 
Her red lips parted, her keen eyes alive 
With fierce, far-ranging hungers of the chase 
Over the hills of morn. . . . The lantern guttered: 
And I was left alone in the outer darkness 
Among the champing elephants and camels. 
And I'll be a camel-keeper to the end: 
Tho never again my eyes... (Pause) 
So, you can sleep, 
You merry Andrew, for all you missed your hoop. 
It’s just as well, perhaps. Now I can hold 
My secret to the end. Ah, here they come! 

(Siz lads, between the ages of three and 
twelve, clad in pink tights covered with 
silver spangles, tumble into the tent.) 

THE ELDEST BOY 
Daddy, the bell’s rung and... 
GENTLEMAN JOHN 


He’s snoozing sound. 
(to the youngest boy) 
You just creep quietly, and take tight hold 
Of the crimson curls, and tug, and you will hear 
The purple pussies all caterwaul at once. 
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HE average student, tho as 
I mythical as the centaur—let 
us say rather, the sphinx— 
figures largely in educational theory 
and volumes are written on what 
to teach him and how to make 
him mind. The course he takes 
in college has been the subject 
of statistical investigation by Dean 
Ferry and Professor Stevens in 
Science of October 24, 1913, and 
January 16, 1914, and the result is 
put into such a neat and compact 
form that any of us can grasp it. 
The eighteen colleges analyzed are 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Mount Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Princeton, Smith, Stanford, 
Wellesley, Wesleyan, Williams, Wis- 
consin and Yale. 


THE AVERAGE COLLEGE COURSE 


Per Cent 

of Time 

RIES oo sks cv adawcnaevade 24 
EE aang Gris neues Suter eae a 2 
loc cred yatta aia o 5 
ee 8 
og a adneee eas 9 

I oo one ox ceaenemen 47 
en 16 
I oe Bin gale eke 9 
Political Science......... 5 
pO a ee 7 
Philosophy ............. 6 
re ee hit Gia gual 4 

I adi oipah cs  oinucace poe ale 26 
Mathematics ........... 8 
MED vind vesvssioees 1 
Physics eer ere 4 
SE acc wcenhasieas 6 
EEE Sb x06 c0 dione wew se 5 
EE Se ee 2 

97 97 


The missing three per cent is made 
up of Sanskrit, music, art and such 
like knick-knacks. 

This cannot be taken as represent- 
ing the relative popularity of stud- 
ies with the undergraduate, for like 
everything else in the world, it is the 
result of continual compromise be- 
tween free will and determinism, the 
colleges differing in the latitude of 
election they allow. English and 
mathematics, for instance, are pre- 
scribed to a certain extent in almost 
all, while astronomy and geology are 
mostly optional. But even in the col- 
leges that ostensibly offer freedom 


of election the senior who has fol- 
lowed his fancy in earlier years is 
likely to find himself very rigidly re- 
stricted and may have to take indus- 
trial chemistry when he wants 
French poetry. 

Taken as a whole—if anybody did 
take it as a whole—it would be what 
is called a “well-balanced course,” 
that is, a little of everything and not 
too much of anything. In round num- 
bers we may say students devote a 
quarter of their time to the sciences, 
a quarter to foreign languages and 
a half to English, philosophy and 
social sciences. 

Considered in detail the statistical 
tables bring out some interesting 
variations in the characteristics of 
the colleges. The Wellesley girls de- 
vote 8.01 per cent of their time to 
bible study. In Presbyterian Prince- 
ton the boys devote only 0.06 per 
cent to the bible. Perhaps their com- 
pulsory chapel makes up for it. In 
Greek, Yale is strongest of the eigh- 
teen colleges (3.91 per cent) and 
Wisconsin weakest (0.41 per cent). 
In Latin Bryn Mawr leads (12.87 
per cent) and Harvard brings up the 
rear (1.89 per cent). Wesleyan has 
most biology (13.35 per cent) and 
Bowdoin least (2.55 per cent), Cor- 
nell stands at the head in the pro- 
portion of political science taken 
(12.75 per cent) and Oberlin at the 
foot (2.02 per cent). Columbia goes 
in for philosophy (12.59 per cent), 
which Stanford mostly ignores (2:92 
per cent). 

But after all such figures can only 
state what the students are taught. 
What the students learn is another 
question and quite beyond the reach 
of the statisticians. 





Headlines are not as interesting as 
they used to be in the days when the 
editor was under the double obliga- 
tion of making them alliterative as 
well as of the proper length. I can 
remember when a St. Jo paper re- 
ported the execution of Guiteau un- 
der the head of “Sent to Satan” and 
a criminal converted on the scaffold 
was put under “Jerked to Jesus.” 
Perhaps these two shocking exam- 


ples contributed to the decline of 
alliteration, which is now tabooed in 
most offices. Still it is sometimes irre- 
sistible. For instance, a Tokyo paper: 
in publishing its Peking cable that 
General Tuan Chi-jui and General 
Tuan Chi-kwei have been appointed 
to the post of Tutuh or Military Gov~ 
ernor heads it 


TWO TUTUH TUANS 

The brightest paper on the Mis- 

souri River recently printed the line 
SUFF SLASHED A VENUS 

But I don’t mind that. A woman 
who thinks she can get the vote by 
attempting an operation for appen- 
dicitis on the Velasquez Venus de- 
serves the monosyllabic insult. 

The following sub-head from a 
New York paper suggests that the 
conversation between the Brigs of 
Ayr, reported by Burns, has been 
repeated on the Hudson: 


AUTOMOBILE ORGANIZATIONS TO HEAR 
TUBE AND BRIDGE TALK 





If your Welsbach does not give a 
good light, try whistling to it. This 
may brighten it up and encourage it 
to do better work. Lord Rayleigh re- 
ports that an incandescent mantle at 
his house gives a much better light 
when he rattles the fire irons, out of 
jealousy, I presume. If he hisses it 
flares up like an actress. A very hu- 
man mantle obviously. Something 
might be made of these sensitive 
flames. Why not adjust gas-jets at a 
bridge party or political club to the 
critical point as is done in the fa- 
miliar laboratory experiment. Then 
when voices are raised in an angry 
parl the lights would flare and roar. 
This would serve as an automatic 
talk extinguisher working on the 
same principle as the water pipes 
which run along the ceiling of our 
offices and, if an editorial discussion 
gets too hot, sprinkle us with cold 
Croton. Or why not adjust the gas- 
flames of a concert room so they will 
hiss whenever the vocalist gets off 
the key and so express the feelings 
of the audience without giving rise 
to the suspicion of mistaken judg- 
ment or personal prejudice. 
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HENRY JAMES 


FLOM THE SARGENT PORTRAIT LXHIBITED AT THE LOYAL ACADEMY AND DAM 











THE STORY OF THE JAMESES 


A BOOK OF LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF TWO FAMOUS MEN, BY A THIRD 


ENRY JAMES having found 

that he can exercize his talent 

for psychological analysis on 
real characters as well as fictional is 
engaged. on what might be called a 
continued or serial autobiography. 
The first volume, A Small Boy and 
Others, published last year, is now 
followed by a second, Notes of a Son 
and Brother.* How many more 
there are to be is not prophesied, cer- 
tainly several if the present leisure- 
ly pace of narration is to be main- 
tained, for the five hundred pages in 
hand cover only a decade of the au- 
thor’s life. It begins about 1860, 
when the author was a schoolboy at 
Geneva, and leaves off when he was 
fairly launched in has career, having 
definitely abandoned the Harvard 
Law School on that happy day when 
he held in his hand twelve dollars in 
greenbacks received from Charles 
Eliot Norton for a contribution to 
the North American Review. 

His elder brother, William James, 
had meanwhile also found himself. 
After going bird-hunting in Brazil 
with Agassiz and having nearly 
ruined his health in the dissection 
room, he dropped ornithology and 
medicine to take an instructorship in 
psychology, highly elated not only at 

















HENRY JAMES, SR. 


From a steel engraving, frontispiece to the 
Literary Remains of Henry James, edited by 
William James in 1884 


his success in teaching (a class of 
fifty-seven at the start), but still 
more because his reading of Renou- 
vier had vindicated for him the free- 
dom of the will. William James’s let- 
ters when he first went to Harvard 
seven years before, show how Eliot, 
Wyman and Agassiz looked from the 
student point of view. 

This chemical analysis is so bewil- 


dering at first that I am “muddled and 
bet” and have to employ almost all my 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 





time reading up. Agassiz is evidently a 
great favorite with his Boston audience 
and feels it himself. But he’s an admir- 
able earnest lecturer, clear as day, and 
his accent is fascinating. Jeffries Wy- 
man’s lectures on Comp. Anatomy of 
Verts. promise to be very good; prosy 
perhaps a little and monotonous, but 
plain and well-arranged and nourris. 
Eliot If have not seen much more of; I 
don’t believe he is a very accomplished 
chemist, but I can’t tell yet. We are 
only about 12 in the Laboratory, so 
that we have a very cosy time. 

The letters of Henry James, senior, 
are full of unconventional portrait- 
ure of his associates at home and 
abroad, sometimes so frankly critical 
that his son has thought best to sub- 
stitute dashes for the names, thus 
giving the reader an opportunity of 
engaging in a missing word contest. 
Carlyle’s character, however, has 
been so thoroly discussed from all 
sides that what is said of him in let- 
ters to Emerson can be put into plain 
print: 

Never was anything “> ae than 
this worship of sorrow fen ry tw he 
has picked t up as out of past history 
and spouts it for mere display, as a 
virtuoso delights in the style of his 
grandfather. It is the merest babble in 
him, as everyone who has ever talked 
an hour with him will acquit him of the 
least grain of humility. A man who 
has once uttered a cry of despair should 
ever after clothe himself in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

Carlyle is the same old sausage, fiz- 
zing and sputtering in his own grease, 
only infinitely more unreconciled to the 
blest Providence which guides human 
affairs. He names God frequently and 
alludes to the highest things as if they 
were realities, but all — as for a pic- 
turesque effect, so completely does he 
seem to regard them as habitually cir- 
cumvented and set at naught by the pol- 
iticians. I took our friend M. to see him, 
and he came away greatly distressed 
and désillusionné, Carlyle having taken 
the utmost po to deny and descry 
and deride the idea of his having done 
the least good to anybody, and to pro- 
fess indeed the utmost contempt for 
everybody who thought he had, and 
poor M. being intent on giving him a 
plenary assurance of this fact in his 
own case. 

Carlyle nowadays is a palpable nui- 
sance, if he holds to his present mouth- 
ing ways to the end he will find no 
showman la-bas to match him, for I 
hold Barnum a much more innocent 
personage. I shouldn’t wonder if Bar- 
num grew regenerate in some far off 
day by mere force of his democracy. 
But Carlyle’s intellectual pride is so 
stupid that one can hardly imagine any- 
thing able to cope with it. 


But if the elder Henry James 
seems harsh in his characterization 
of Carlyle we may restore the bal- 
ance by quoting his appreciation of 
Hawthorne and Channing in the fol- 
lowing account of a dinner: 

I go to Concord in the morning, but 
shall have barely time to see you there, 
even if I do as much as that; so that 
I can’t forbear to say to you now the 
word I wanted as to my impression of 


yesterday about Hawthorne and Ellery 
Channing. Hawthorne isn’t to me a pre- 
possessing figure, nor apparently at all 
an enjoying person in any way; he has 
all the while the look—or would have 
to the unknowing—of a rogue who sud- 
denly finds himself in a company of de- 
tectives. But in spite of his rusticity I 
felt a sympathy for him fairly amount- 
ing to anguish, and couldn’t take my 
eyes off him all dinner, nor my rapt at- 
tention. It was so pathetic to 
see him, contented sprawling Concord 
owl that he was and always has been, 
brought blindfold into that brilliant 
daylight and expected to wink and be 
lively, like some dapper Tommy Tit- 
mouse. I felt him bury his eyes in his 
plate and eat with such voracity that 
no one should dare to speak to him. My 
heart broke for him as his attenuated 
left-hand neighbor kept putting forth 
his long antennae to stroke his face and 
try whether his eyes were open. It was 
heavenly to see him persist in ignoring 
the spectral smiles—in eating his din- 
ner and doing nothing but that, and 
then go home to his Concord den to fall 
upon his knees and ask his heavenly 

ather why it was that an owl couldn’t 
remain an owl and not be forced ‘into 
the diversions of a canary. I have no 
doubt that all the tenderest angels saw 
to his case that night and poured oil 
into his wounds more soothing than 
gentlemen ever know. W. Ellery Chan- 
ning too seemed so human and good— 
sweet as summer and fragrant as pine- 
woods. He is more sophisticated than 
Hawthorne of course, but still he was 
kin; and I felt the world richer by two 

















WILLIAM JAMES 


From a pencil sketch by himself made about 
1866. Reproduced by courtesy of the publishers 
from Notes of a Son and Brother 


men, who had not yet lost themselves 
in mere members of society. This is 
what I suspect—that we are fast get- 
ting so fearful one to another, we 
“members of society” that we shall ere 
long begin to kill one another in self- 
defense and give place in that way at 
last to a more veracious state of things. 
The old world is breaking up on all 
hands; the glimpse of the everlasting 
granite I caught in H. and W. E. shows 
me that there is stock enough left for 
fifty better. Let the old impostors go, 
bag and baggage, for a very real and 
substantial one is aching to come in, in 
which the chur! shall not be exalted to 
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a place of dignity, in which innocence 
shall never be tarnished nor trafficked 
in, in which every man’s freedom shall 
be respected down to its feeblest fila- 
ment as the radiant altar of God. To 
the angels, says Swedenborg, death 
means resurrection to life; by that 
necessary rule of inversion which keeps 
them separate from us and us from 
them, and so prevents our being mu- 
tual nuisances. Let us then accept po- 
litical and all other distraction that 
chooses to come, because what is dis- 
order and wrath and contention on the 
surface is sure to be the greatest peace 
at the centre, working its way thus to 
a surface that shall never be disorderly. 

These quotations must suffice to 
indicate the fascinating glimpses of 
interesting people which the reader 
gets thru the breaks in Mr. James’s 
cloudy style. It is delightful reading, 
of course, and especially adapted for 
reading aloud, but he has gone so 
in cutting out the bones of biog- 
raphy, the dates, names and exter- 
nal events, that unless the reader 
keeps constantly on the alert he will 
sometimes be at a loss to know whom 
the author is talking about—or what. 
Here for instance is a sentence from 
Henry James’s characterization of 
his father, the full meaning of which 
the careless reader would not be like- 
ly to catch “at the first intention” as 
doctors say: 

The only thing was that our father 
had a wonderful way of being essen- 
tially right without being practically 
or, as it were, vulgarly, determinant, 
and that this relegation of his grounds 
of contention to the sphere of the non- 
immediate, the but indirectly urgent, 
from the point of view of the thing 
really to do, couldn’t but often cause 
impatience in young breasts conscious 
of gifts or desires or ideals of which 
the very sign and warrant, the truth 
they were known by, was that they 
were susceptible of application. 

Prominent among the memories of 
the youthful environment of the au- 
thor are two bookshelves, one filled 
with the yellow-covered numbers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
other with the red-bound volumes of 
Swedenborg’s works. Wherever he 
went and however short the trip the 
elder Henry James insisted upon 
taking along his set of Swedenborg. 
He was always an ardent defender 
of the great Emanuel, altho he never 
could agree with the church that 
bears his name. When somebody in- 
quired of Henry James, senior, if 
he did not find Swedenborg some- 
what incredible he declared that on 
the contrary he found him fairly 
“insipid with veracity.” It is not dif- 
ficult to detect in the philosophy of 
William James, particularly in the 
essays of the later years of his life, 
the influence of his father’s devotion 
to Swedenborg. The sketch of the 
wounded G. W. James shows us also 
whence Professor James derived his 
inspiration for his peace tract, On 
the Moral Bquivalent of War. 


CITIES NO LONGER MAN-CONSUMING 
BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


N the chart is given a representa- 

tion of the comparative mortality 

of the period 1881-1885 with that 
of 1910 in the European and Amer- 
ican cities having a population of 
over a million. The annual deaths per 
1000 population upon which this 
chart is based are as follows: 


City 1881 to 1885 1910 
ES RCE PE 33.3 26.9 
St. Petersburg....... 32.8 24.1 
Philadelphia ......... 22.3 16.8 
I it aa ew duly alee 24.4 16.7 
a 27.5 16.0 
io ack charg ce 28.2 15.8 
EN araica bal areata 21.5 15.1 
I Sisco ih ase hata 26.5 14.7 
Oe ee 20.9 12.7 


During the period of about a quar- 
ter of a century all of these cities 
have shown a very decided decrease 
in mortality. In the case of Berlin 
this has amounted to 41.5 per cent 
an in no case with the exception of 
Moscow has the decrease been less 
than twenty per cent. London and 
Berlin are the only European cities 
in this class with lower rates than 
the American cities, while Vienna 
and Paris are about on an equality 
with our large cities. The extent of 
these differences is more apparent 
when we consider that the rate in 
London in 1910 was only about one- 
third as great as that of Moscow 
from 1881 to 1885, and the rate in 
Moscow in 1910 was more than twice 
as high as that of London in the 
sa e year. 

During the middle ages these ur- 
ban centers were referred to as 
“man-consuming” cities. This was 
because the population of the cities 


was not self-maintaining. The only 
way in which the population was kept 
from decreasing was by continued 
migration from the rural districts. 
The unhealthfrlness of city life used 
up the urban popuiation, and in this 
way the cities became an agency for 
social degeneration. It was only dur- 
ing the nineteenth century that most 
of the large European cities became 
self-maintaining. During the last 
few decades the attempts to reduce 
the rate of mortality have been ex- 
tremely successful. In the last fifty 
years many of these large European 
cities have reduced their death rate 
one-half. The gain in duration of life 
and the saving in suffering has been 
almost incredible. The attempt to re- 
duce mortality has been more suc- 
cessful in cities than in the rural dis- 
tricts and at present the urban is 
slowly approaching the lower rural 
rate of mortality. 

I believe it was an Englishman 
who once said that since the cities 
were so much more unhealthful than 
the country districts, he wondered 
why people had never thought of 
building their cities in the country. 
That is what we are trying to do at 
present. We are making parks and 
playgrounds in our cities, we are 
building tenement houses in which 
the light and air can enter every 
room, and we are trying to give the 
people of the cities some of the ad- 
vantages of country life. At the same 
time by means of trolleys and social 
centers we are trying to bring to the 
people of the country some of the 
advantages of city life. 
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KANSAS EDITORS AT SCHOOL—NEWSPAPER WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


BACK TO SCHOOL FROM KANSAS SANCTUMS 


This account of Newspaper Week 
at the University of Kansas—an 
institute for editors of the state 
and a national conference of news- 
paper men—was written by a student 
of journalism at the University in 
competition for a prize offered by 
The Independent.—THE EDITOR. 


AD a university announced 
He: years ago that it would 

conduct a four-day school 
where editors might come to be 
taught the principles of newspaper 
administration, advertising and the 
handling of rural news, every edi- 
torial ink bottle in the country would 
have immediately boiled over in 
wrathful contempt of the perverted 
efforts of meddlesome institutions. 

Even today such a _ suggestion 
might be considered an impertinence 
in any other state than Kansas, but 
out here, where men have with im- 
punity proposed blue-sky laws, wom- 
an’s suffrage and commission gov- 
ernment for states, it is not surpris- 
ing that the University of Kansas 
should be bold enough to pass along 
the word that it would endeavor to 
teach newspaper men the principles 
of journalism. The eagerness of the 
editors to receive instruction and 
advice was so great that 251 of them 
gave their shops into the keeping of 
their respective devils last week and 
came to Lawrence to attend the short 
courses for editors. 

Fourteen Kansas editors opened 
Newspaper Week by speaking at 
the Sunday services of Lawrence 
churches. They set forth the ideal of 
service as the mission of the press 
and church alike, and it was this note 
of responsibility which dominated 
the conference. 

With a list of speakers including 
James Melvin Lee, head of the School 
of Journalism at New York Uni- 


BY RAY L. CLAPPER 


versity; Dr. Washington Gladden; 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Inde- 
pendent; Roy W. Howard, president 
of the United Press; Richard H. 
Waldo, business manager of Good 
Housekeeping ; Oswald Harrison Vil- 
lard, of the New York Evening Post; 
and with papers sent by such men as 
Harrison Grey Otis, of the Los An- 
geles Times; Prof, E. A. Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin; Frank 
B. Noyes, of the Washington Star; 
Herbert §S. Houston, of World’s 
Work; Lyman Abbott, of the Out- 
look; and Norman Hapgood, of 
Harper’s Weekly, it is easy to under- 
stand how the discussions trans- 
formed editorial opportunity into 
social duty, and how they changed 
the courses designed to teach the 
editors to make money into lectures 
on the ethics of publishing. 

That the conference sought to 
probe for causes is evidenced by the 
list of questions discussed, which in- 
cluded these: “Should newspaper 
men be licensed as doctors are, for 
the protection of the public?” “Is 
advertising destroying the thift of 
the nation?” “Should newspapers be 
compelled to guarantee the public 
against fraudulent advertising?” 
“Must the newspaper give the public 
what it wants?” 

But the editors did not content 
themselves with listening passively 
to these discussions, and to absorb- 
ing the good advice which was so 
excellently distributed. Before the 
last session ended they drew up sev- 
eral resolutions which, if carried out 
in the spirit with which they were 
written and adopted, will lift the 
ethical practise of the Kansas news- 
paper fraternity far above those of 
any other similar group. 

The most important of these reso- 
lutions was the one providing for the 
establishment of a bureau of adver- 


tising censorship under the direction 
of the department of journalism at 
the University of Kansas. This 
bureau will examine all advertise- 
ments coming from without the state 
for insertion in Kansas newspapers. 
The university will maintain experts 
who will investigate the claims made 
in such advertisements as the editors 
submit for examination, and who will 
endeavor to discover any false state- 
ments which they may contain. A 
record of the financial responsibility 
of all these advertising firms will be 
kept by the bureau for the use of 
publishers. 

The establishment of fair play 
bureaus in every newspaper thruout 
the state was also recommended. 
Each paper adopting the plan which 
has been tried out successfully on the 
New York World would agree to cor- 
rect errors appearing in its news 
columns by printing the correction 
with the same prominence as was 
given to the original article. 

The whole meeting was a protest 
against the haphazard business 
methods of country editors, a de- 
nouncement of the falsifying policy 
which undermines permanent adver- 
tising success, and a repudiation of 
colored and sensational journalism; 
but it was more than that: it taught 
the country editor how to be efficient, 
it fought for honesty in the adver- 
tising columns, and it inspired the 
editors to continue their labor as 
guardians of the public conscience. 

“The conference was a crystalliza- 
tion of an ethical progress among 
newspaper men which would have 
been undreamed of a few years ago,” 
said Prof. Merle Thorpe, who direct- 
ed the meeting, “and I think it 
marks the awakening of a profes- 
sional consciousness among journal- 
ists.” 
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WHEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES CO- 
OPERATE—A CHICAGO PLAN 


N experiment in industrial 
peace—an unusual plan evolv- 
ed to bring about in a great 
tailoring plant the same intimate re- 


lationship between employers and | 


the 6000 employees as exists in the 


half dozen men—has had a three 
years’ trial in the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx plant in Chicago. How suc- 
cessful it has been may be judged 
from a ball attended by 1400 needle 
workers, which Local 39 of the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union recently gave 
in the Hull House district. The 
unique feature was the presence, as 
guests of honor, of the general offi- 
cers of the company and some of 
their wives. 

It was inevitable that this event, 
manifesting as it did a state of har- 
mony and cordial feeling between the 
employees and employers, should be 
contrasted with the state of affairs 
three years ago. A four months’ 
strike had just ended. Inexperienced 
in organization, embittered with a 
sense of unadjusted grievances, and 
misled by self-seeking leaders, the 
strikers had been induced to hold 
out for the closed union shop. Finally 
the employees accepted the thrice- 
repeated offer to arbitrate. The em- 
ployees were given an increase in 
wages, a minimum wage scale and 
better working conditions, but this 
was not enough. The officers knew 
that settlement on this basis would 
only be temporary. 

To find the real ulcer in the situa- 
tion Earl Dean Howard, assistant 
professor of economics of North- 
western University, was set at work. 
He found that the great trouble was 
discontent—a constant agitation over 
unadjusted grievances. To meet this 
a complaint department was organ- 
ized providing a system by which 
any person feeling aggrieved might 
have an opportunity to present his 
complaint and have it heard and 
carefully attended to. Thus was re- 
established the lost personal contact 
between the proprietors of the busi- 
ness and the employees. 

The, next step, which has proved 
to be of vital importance, was the 
centralization of all discipline. The 
foremen and superintendents, who 
formerly were allotted this task, 
were relieved of this responsibility 
and it was assumed by the manager 
of the labor department. Whenever 
there is any delinquency the offender 
is suspended from his position and 
given a memorandum for immediate 
presentation to the discipline officer, 
who is able to dispose of the matter 


in an impartial manner. There is a 
growing tendency at present to refer 
many matters of discipline to the 
workers’ organization. 


Under the original agreement, an 


/ arbitrator was chosen by each side, 
small shop between employer and his — 


but after a year it became apparent 
that a board of arbitration composed 
of two lawyers unfamiliar with the 
technical details of tailoring could 
not possibly hear satisfactorily all 
the cases which the workers desired 
to have adjusted. By mutual agree- 
ment another adjusting body was or- 
ganized, called the “Trade Board,” 
the members of which were foremen 
representing the company and union 
members representing the employees. 
This board was created to hear triv- 
ial and technical cases and to adjust 
piece-work prices whenever changes 
were required. Appeal might be tak- 
en to the board of arbitration. Depu- 
ties were chosen by each side to carry 
on the business of the trade board 
and to assume charge of all the rela- 
tions of the two parties. 

At the beginning the sittings were 
numerous and prolonged, but grad- 
ually the decisions became prece- 
dents, and the deputies were able 
to adjust many cases on this ba- 
sis without recourse to the trade 
board. 

The two-years’ agreement expired 
on April 1, 1913. The unions, feeling 
they could not maintain their ef- 
ficiency under the open-shop agree- 
ment, demanded a strictly union 
shop. The company felt the time was 
not yet ripe for this step and refused 
to negotiate upon that basis. The two 
chief deputies and a third arbitrator 
produced an agreement, the central 
feature of which was the preferen- 
tial shop. This was so devised as not 
to interfere with the productive ef- 
ficiency of the shop, while it created 
an inducement for the employees to 
become members of the union. 

Unconsciously the new agreement 
provided for what has become the 
crowning feature of the whole sys- 
tem. Many boards of arbitration and 
trade boards have failed because they 
were cumbersome, slow-moving and 
ill-adapted to constructive work. In 
this situation the board of arbitra- 
tion, finding itself unable to formu- 
late an agreement under the au- 
thority conferred upon it, appointed 
a committee composed of the chair- 
man of the board and the two chief 
deputies, who were able to produce 
a workable and mutually satisfactory 
code of rules. This discovery of the 
possibilities of constructive effort 
led to the substitution of this com- 


mittee for both boards; these boards 
are held in reserve, however, for 
cases where the ingenuity of this 
committee fails. 

How the plan works out to the 
financial interest of both the em- 
ployees and employer can be judged 
from the books of the company. The 
employees are paid on the piece-work 
plan. Last year’s records show that 
the pay envelopes held ten per cent 
more than in previous years. This 
was due to more efficient work and 
closer interest in the affairs of the 
company. A huge overhead expense 
to the company, incurred formerly 
thru constant hiring and discharging 
of employees, was reduced to a frac- 
tion. In addition the company was 
assured better work and uninterrupt- 
ed operation of its plant. 


_ LURING THE WILD DUCK 


for the hunter and food for the 

connoisseur are increasing in 
perplexity with the unfortunate 
tendency on the part of the hunted 
to decrease when shot in large quan- 
tities. There is also difficulty in get- 
ting the birds to gather in great 
numbers, in convenient places. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has noticed that certain localities are 
particularly popular among wild 
ducks, and that the cause of this 
attraction is the presence of certain 
plants on which they feed. These 
have been found to be the delta duck 
potato, the wapato, the chufa, the 
wild millet and the banana water- 
lily. Most of these can be readily 
propagated, and their cultivation 
will result in rapid aggregation by 
the ducks. 

While the delta duck potato, one of 
the favorite foods of the far famed 
canvas back has so far been found 
mostly in the ponds and shallow lakes 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, it is 
a plant which can easily be trans- 
planted and which grows rapidly in 
any soil possessing excessive mois- 
ture. The wapato is more widespread 
in its distribution and can be grown 
either from seeds or bulbs. The 
chufa can be cultivated anywhere ex- 


Pree en of providing sport 


| cept in the higher parts of the Rocky 


Mountain region. Its seed can be ob- 
tained for a song from most seeds- 
men. Wild millet possesses the help- 
ful property of reseeding itself. 

Flocks of wild duck, then, may be 
gathered on any farm or country 
place in which are shallow bodies of 
water. One may locate a pond full of 
ducks’ food outside one’s bedroom 
window, and, lazily turning over in 
bed, shoot enough birds in the early 
morning to supply the larder for the 
day. 











LITTLE FRAVELS 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL VACATION JOURNEYS, FROM A FORTNIGHT TO TWELVE WEEKS IN LENGTH, AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS, BY THE SEA, ACROSS THE WATER, RANGING FROM SWITZERLAND TO ALASKA, FROM THE 
RUINS, THE PICTURE GALLERIES, THE CIVILIZATION OF THE OLD WORLD, TO THE GLACIERS, THE FORESTS, 
THE LAKES, THE UNSPOILED NATURAL BEAUTY OF THE NEW. ACCURATE ITINERARIES ARE GIVEN, BUT 
THE MATTER OF COST IS NOT SO EASY TO SET FORTH WITH PRECISION, FOR THE TRAVELER MUST 
NEEDS CUT HIS COAT ACCORDING TO HIS CLOTH, CURB HIS APPETITE, FOR PLEASURE AS FOR FOOD, 
ACCORDING TO HIS PURSE. THE BASIC FACTS IN REGARD TO COST ARE GIVEN, HOWEVER, SO THAT 
THE INTENDING TRAVELER MAY HAVE, APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, AT LEAST A POINT OF DEPARTURE 


THE MAINE COAST THE CANADIAN ROCKIES AND ALASKA 

LAKE GEORGE AND THE ADIRONDACKS GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS THE WOODS AND LAKES OF CANADA 

THE ROCKIES OF COLORADO THE BRITISH ISLES 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
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HEARTS OF OAK—VESSELS IN PORTLAND HARBOR 


THE MAINE COAST FROM PORTLAND 
Time—Thirteen Days—From New York 


What does Maine suggest? The boyhood home of 
poets, infinite solitudes of pines, chains of forest-bound 
lakes, tortuous rivers, and the sea. And, to descend 
suddenly to the vulgar material, shore dinners of broiled 
live lobster, big island hotels, cold sea bathing and 
trolley rides. A marvelous variety, from the primeval to 
the summer resort, and all the intermediate stages; 
hence, an ideal vacation, for to the tired worker vaca- 
tion means, primarily, change. And to the city dweller 
sick of oven streets with melting pavements, Maine 
promises perpetual coolness. In short, as Whittier says: 

“They seek for happier shores in vain 
Who leave the summer isles of Maine. 


Day 
1 Lv. New York 
2 ~=Arr. Portland 


in the evening via steamer. 

in the afternoon. Hotels $4 up per 
day A. P. Boarding houses $2 up 
per day A. P. 

May be spent in going about the 
city, visiting the home of Longfel- 
low, then by trolley to the Eastern 
Promenade, where you obtain a 
wonderful view of Portland Har- 
bor with its hundreds of islands 
and miles of sparkling water. 
Then to the Western Promenade, 
where from the broad walk at an 
elevation of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet you look across an 
arm of the sea and to the rolling 
farmlands beyond and the foothills 
leading up to the White Mountains 
in the far distance. 


4 Cushing’s Spend the day roaming over Cush- 
Island ing’s Island, reached by ferry, with 

its fort, and thru the woods to 

White Head, a perpendicular cliff 


3 At Portland 


150 feet high at the entrance to 
Casco Bay, which commands a view 
of bay and ocean. Round trip, 25 
cents. 


5 Songo River Leave Portland 9 A. M. by train 
to Sebago Lake Station, for Songo 
River trip. Steamers meet train 
and from 9:40 A. M. until 1:15 
P. M., when the steamer arrives at 
Harrison, the sail is one of ever- 
varying delight. Across Sebago 
Lake and up the winding Songo 
River, made famous by Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne and Whittier, thru 
the Canal Lock into the Bay of 
Naples and on for about 12 miles 
thru beautiful Long Lake. Leaving 
Harrison a few moments after 
landing for the return trip one 
reaches Portland at 5:50 P. M. 
Fare for round trip $2.50. 


6 Poland Spring Trip to the celebrated Poland 

Spring. Trains leave the city in the 

morning for Danville Junction, 

where automobiles are in waiting 
for the six mile drive to the Spring. 

Cost of trip including auto $3.50. 

A sail among the islands with a 

shore dinner, returning in the late 

afternoon. Cost of round trip 75 

cents. 

8 At Portland Trolley trip to Yarmouth in the 
morning. Organ recital in the 
auditorium in the City Hall, in the 
afternoon. This is a wonderful or- 
gan and the recital is an attractive 
feature of summer life in Portland. 
In the evening a trip to Peak’s 
Island with its theater, where ex- 
cellent companies produce musical 
comedies. Cost to Yarmouth 30 
cents round trip. Admission to re- 
cital 25 cents. Cost to Peak’s Isl- 
and 10 cents round trip. 

9 Crawford By train to Bretton Woods in the 

Notch White Mountains going thru the 
famous Crawford Notch, returning 
same day. Approximate cost $4.70. 

10 Old Orchard’ By trolley to Old Orchard Beach, 
the finest bathing beach on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Cost about 50 
cents. 

11 Trolley Trips In the morning go by trolley to 
Cape Elizabeth and in the after- 
noon by trolley to Riverton or Un- 
derwood Spring or both. Cost about 
10 cents to each. 

12 Ly. Portland in the evening. 

18 Arr. New York in the evening. 

New York to Portland and return......cscececscees $10.00 


Stateroom on steamer, both way8...........ee000: 6.00 
Meals a la carte. 


q A sail 
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FRANCONIA NOTCH IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Time—One Month—From New York 


The White Mountains combine pure air, atmosphere 
so exhilarating that one never feels tired, and the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the east. There are long, 
winding roads down the mountain sides, there are deep 
valleys in which the sun sets at four and the moon 
comes up very late, and there is a strange, long, gray 
twilight between; there are little lakes and narrow 
cafons with cascades, and there are the best of hotels, 


with plenty of supplies for big appetites. 
Day 


1 Lv. New York 


in the morning (by train). 
Arr. Bethlehem 


in time for evening dinner. Cost at 
hotels from $2 up per day A. P. 
Walk to Maplewood about one mile 
and get an uninterrupted view of 
the entire Presidential Range with 
Mt. Washington, the highest of the 
White Mountain peaks, in the cen- 
ter. Walk to the summit of Mt. 
Agassiz with its new observatory 
at an elevation of 25,000 feet, from 
which a fine view of the mountain 
region is obtained. The following 
drives should not be omitted: To 
Cherry Valley; Littleton, via Fran- 
conia and Sugar Hill. 

5 Lv. Bethlehem about noon. 

Arr. Profile House about one hour. Rates $5 per day 
up. Here one may sally forth over 
fine trails to Echo Lake, Profile 
Lake; climb over trails equally 
good to Mt. Cannon or Mt. La- 
fayette, where the world _re- 
nowned Profile, the great stone 
face conceded to be the most won- 
derful rock formation in the world, 
is seen 1200 feet above the lake. 
Take one day for the trip to the 
Flume, five miles from Profile. 
This is wonderfully attractive with 
its pool, basin and beautiful cas- 
cades. 

8 Lv. Profile House in the morning and, in two hours, 

Arr. Jefferson Rates at hotels from $2 up A. P. 

This village nestling in the moun- 
tains is full of scenic charm. Starr 
King is one of the features of the 
landscape as well as Cherry Moun- 
tain. Walking, driving and, in fact, 
all out door sports can be indulged 
in here. 

in the morning and in about two 
hours 

Arr. Bretton Woods Rates at hotels $4 and $5 per day 
A. P. Take one day for a trip to 


10 Lv. Jefferson 


the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Trains leave Bretton Woods in the 
morning and at the base of the 
mountain change is made to the 
cog railway. Return in the after- 
noon. The ever changing views, the 
differentiations in air and in vege- 
tation, the stop at the brink of a 
great chasm and the final landing 
at the summit, nearly a mile and a 
quarter above the sea, form a se- 
ries of impressions not easily for- 
gotten. Luncheon is served in the 
old Tip Top House and after al- 
lowing sufficient time to view the 
wonderful panorama the train de- 
parts for the base. Cost of the trip 
$4. There are many miles of 
beautiful bridle trails thru the 
balsam forests for those fond of 
horseback riding. Mountain climb- 
ing, tennis and golf may also be 
indulged in. 


Day 
13 Lv. Bretton Woods in the morning and in about half 
an hour 
Arr. at Crawford Rates $4.50 up per day A. P. Here 
House one may enjoy the novelty of a 


burro trip to the top of Mt. Wil- 
lard with a pack burro loaded with 
delicacies for your luncheon above 
the clouds. Drive thru the Notch to 
the Willey House, which was de- 
stroyed and the members of the 
family killed by the historic land 
slide many years ago. No White 
Mountain drive is more delightful. 


15 Lv. Crawford in the morning by observation 
House train, for one must see Crawford 
Notch thru which the train passes. 
This is one of the greatest of Na- 
ture’s wonders in this section of 
the country. The Notch is fifteen 
miles long and the train winds 
around the edge of gigantic cliffs, 
recalling a trip thru the Rockies. 


about noon. Hotel rates $2.50 per 
day up A. P. A week may be spent 
here very comfortably, as it is the 
center from which many delightful 
drives may be taken. Among them 
are Mt. Surprise, Cathedral Ledge, 
Diana’s Baths, Jackson Falls, Con- 
way Corner and Thorn Hill. 


on a morning train. 

in the afternoon. Hotel rates $1.50 
per day up E. P. Visit points of his- 
torical interest such as Bunker 
Hill, Old South Church (used as a 
museum) ; Old North Church, made 
famous by Paul Revere; Faneuil 
Hall. Take a day for a visit to 
Plymouth, a pleasant sail across 
Boston Harbor and down the bay. 
The Royal Blue Line has fine mo- 
tor trips. Cars leave Hotel Bruns- 
wick at 9:30 A. M. for Cambridge, 
Lexington and Concord. Other 
points of interest are the Public 
Library, Harvard College, Museum 
of Fine Arts. There are many 
pleasant trips to be taken along the 
north and south shores. 


15 Arr. Intervale 


22 Ly. Intervale 
Arr. Boston 


29 Lv. Boston 
30 Arr. New York. 


Cost of trip New York to White Mountains ending 
RES Re nee ce ie ene years $16.75 

pe ee 8. re 5.00 

pp Be ee rr re 4.00 


by train or boat. 
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LAKE GEORGE AND THE ADIRONDACKS 
Time—Fifteen Days—From New York 

Lake George is still unspoiled; its surrounding moun- 
tains are covered with pristine forest, and deer come 
down the lake to drink. The water is so clear that you can 
see thru thirty feet of it to a sparkling sand bottom. And 
north of Lake George is its big parent Champlain, where 
Ticonderoga fell, and beyond them both to the west- 
ward, the Adirondacks with their miles of woodland 
and multitude of bright little lakes. The country of 
primitive man and wild beast. Nature is the keynote; 
yet here and there are gatherings of the civilized, lux- 
uriating in all the comforts of big hotels. To recuperate 
from weariness, and grow strong in the health bred 
of fresh, high air, and fresh, clean water, go to Lake 
George and the Adirondacks. 


Day 
Lv. New York in the morning by rail. 


_Arr. Lake George in the evening. Hotels vary in price 
from $2 to $4 per day A. P. 


2 Lv. Lake George in the morning for the 32-mile trip 
thru the lake. This lake is one of 
the most popular in America and 
owing to the majestic mountains 
that enclose it it is conceded to be 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world. 

at the foot of the lake in one hour 
and thirty minutes; there change 
for train to Fort Ticonderoga on 
Lake Champlain. 

by steamer on arrival of train and 
after a delightful sail down Lake 
Champlain 


Arr. Baldwin 


Lv. Ticonderoga 


Arr. Westport 
Lv. Westport by automobile for 7-mile drive 
(cost $1) and 
Arr. Elizabethtown in about one hour. Hotels $3 up per 
day A. P. Spend the day in Eliza- 
3 bethtown. 


4 Lv. Elizabethtown by stage to Keene 12 miles (cost 
$1); change to another stage. 
Arr. Keene Valley in the afternoon. Cost from Keene 
to Keene Valley, 5 miles, $1. Ho- 
tels $2 to $2.50 per day A. P. 
This is one of the most beautiful 
sections in the Adirondacks. The 
valley extends for several miles 
between two parallel ranges of 
mountains. 


5 Drive to Ausable Lakes (a day’s 
outing) over wonderful roads and 
thru dense forests. These lakes are 
the most picturesque in the Ad- 
irondacks. 


6 Spend the day in taking some of 
the interesting walks with which 
that section abounds. Many of these 
command superb views of Mt. 
Marcy, the highest peak in the 
Adirondacks. 


7 Drive to Hurricane at the other 
end of the valley. 

8 Lv. Keene Valley in the morning by stage for Keene 

(cost $1). Change there for Lake 

Placid, 15 miles (cost $2). This is 

an interesting ride; the road winds 

thru the valley and over hills. The 

hights are reached at Cascade 

Lake Pass. 

in the afternoon. Hotels and board- 

ing houses from $2 up. 

9, 10,11 Lake Placid This is the center of many of the 
best mountain roads and several 
days may be spent here in riding 


Arr. Lake Placid 








= 
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SUNSET OVER LAKE GEORGE 

Day 
and driving or in walking over the 
many trails which radiate in every 
direction. One of the favorite trails 
is to the summit of Whiteface 
Mountain. A trip by steamer 
around Lake Placid should not be 
omitted. Take the drive to Wil- 
mington Notch, also to Paul 
Smith’s. 

12 Lv. Lake Placid by morning train. 

Arr. Raquette Lake late in the afternoon. Hotels and 
camps $2.50 up per day A. P. 

13 A Lake Trip Leave Raquette Lake.in the morn- 
ing for Blue Mt. Lake, returning 
in the evening. A beautiful trip 
thru several lakes connected by a 
narrow winding river. Cost of 
round trip, $2. 


14. Lv. Raquette Lake on morning train. 
Arr. Eagle Bay in about 40 minutes. 
Lv. Se for trip via steamer thru the Ful- 
ton Chain of Lakes. 


14 Arr. Fulton Chain in time for the thru train which 
Arr. Albany in the evening. Hotels $2 up per 
day E. P. 


in the morning via Day Line for 
trip down the Hudson River. 
é Pr. M. 


15 Lv. Albany 
Arr. New York 
R. R. Fare (Approx.)for round trip N. Y. to N. Y.. .$17.00 


Stage Fare between the various sections............ 5.00 
Fare to Blue Mt. Lake and return.............+6.. '2.00 





THE WOODS AND LAKES OF CANADA 
Time—Three Weeks—From New York 


Eastern Canada means the smell of pines, the rush of 
rivers, the swiftly gliding canoe thru endless forest, 
the camp-fire incense of bacon and coffee, and the joys 
of fast water fishing. In three weeks of Canada there is 
enough sport to satisfy the soul of the most insatiate 
fisherman, and enough health to provide energy for a 
year’s hard work. Canada for the office-weary who longs 
for air and bodily exercize! 


Day 
1 Lv. New York in the morning by rail. 
Arr. Clayton in the evening. 
Lv. Clayton via Rideau Lake steamers, 9 P. M. 


every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and 3 P. M. Sunday. This 
route is interesting because of the 
variety of the scenery. Lakes, riv- 
ers and canals follow each other in 
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Day Day 
rapid succession. The steamer Arr. Toronto about 6 P. M. Hotel rates from $1 
passes thru 39 locks, varying in up per day E. P. 
hight, and passengers can utilize 15 Toronto One day can be spent here very 
the time taken in getting the pleasantly visiting the public build- 
steamer thru the locks by ram- ings and parks. 
bling along the shores. Lv. Toronto in the evening. Side trip to Tima- 
, , P , gami. 
* an. Ce ee Rh —_ $1 eae 16 Arr. Timagami in the morning. Hotel Ronnoco. 
p E. P. This 
being the capital of the Dominion, Rates from $2.50 to $3 per day A. 
there is much of interest to see— P. The Timagami Forest Reserve 
the Parliament Building, the public is a magnificent area of pine ie 
parks with their rivers and water- stretching 50 miles from nort 
falls. Two days is not too much . = : flere i ane id 
time to give to this attractive city. veal With to enfey Wateve.- 0 te 
6 Ly. Ottawa in the morning via rail. especially adapted to the sports- 
Arr. Algonquin in the afternoon. This is a region man, canoeist and camper. 

Park of unspoiled forests and beautiful Ly. Timagami Sta. some time during the morning by 
lakes, a splendid place to rest. A steamer (cost $1) for a 15 mile 
good inn at Joe Lake. trip down the lake to 

8 Lv. Joe Lake in the morning for Scotia Junction, Acs. Tenaga Sam ie — RR ny L~4 yd 
where change of cars is made for 3000 miles of shore line lies in the 
Huntsville. From there by steamer midst of the Timagami Forest. On 
thru the lakes. this lake plies a fleet of comfort- 
Arr. Wa-Wa late in he afternoon. Hotel $2.50 able steamers carrying passengers 
up per day A. P. from the station to the hotels. Here 
10 Ly. Wa-Wa in the morning back thru the the days — — = fishing ved 
Lakes to Huntsville and on to ae, ay trips may be 
Muskoka Wharf. Connection is taken. ae ee oe The 
made there and after an interesting _—* pot ae "ie Gentle 
sail lasting about three hours who wish to live under canvas may 
12 Arr. Lake Rousseau surrounded by hotels. Rates from find comfortable accommodations. 
$1.50 to $3.50 up per day A. P. 19 Ly. Timagami Sta. in the evening. 
12 Lv. Lake Rousseau in the morning for Port Cockburn 20 Arr. Toronto in the morning. 
on Lake Joseph. Lunch at the ho- Lv. Toronto by steamer the same morning, 
tel, then leave by stage for Maple crossing Lake Ontario to Lewiston 
Lake, where connection is made by and from there by trolley along the 
train for Rose Point on Georgian Gorge Route to Niagara Falls. 
Bay. Arr. Niagara Falls in the early afternoon. Hotel rates 
13 Arr. Rose Point in the evening. This is a popular from $2.50 up per day A. P. Visit 
resort situated at the entrance of the Falls and parks surrounding 
the Inside Channel of the attrac- them. 
tive Georgian Bay Route. Yacht- 21 Lv. Niagara Falls in the morning. 
ing and fishing can be indulged in Arr. New York in the evening. 
here and the canoeist can travel Cost of trip New York to New York..............+. $41.75 
for many miles among the wooded Cost of trip Toronto to Timagami and return....... 13.15 
islands. 
14 Lv. Rose Point in the morning for a trip of about Ce SS Se ere erry $54.90 
50 miles thru the heart of 30,000 Pe I iihn oe Hescc ede reenccsnenrewanare teks 8.00 


islands. It is one of the most weird- 
ly fascinating trips on this conti- 
nent. 

Arr. Penetang in the afternoon, where connection 
is made with train. 

















CANOEING AT TIMAGAMI 


THE ROCKIES OF COLORADO 
Time—Fifteen Days—From Chicago 


There is nothing like a Colorado cafion to make one 
supremely aware of his own insignificance. To look a 
thousand feet down a sheer rock wall to a torrent below 
is to look as nearly into infinity as finite man is capable 
of, and a sensation more thrilling is hardly conceivable. 
Yet Colorado is not all cafions; there are great valleys, 
rolling and luxuriant, mineral springs, and some won- 
derful evidences of insignificant man’s attempt to assert 
himself, in railroads and mines. 


Day 
1 Ly. Chicago in the evening. 
3 Arr. Denver in the morning. Hotels $1.50 up per 


day E. P.; $2.25 up per day A. P. 
Visit the State Capitol, United 
States Mint, Pioneer Monument, 
Public Library and parks. The 
foothills trolley trip. Cars leave 
9:30 A. M. A fifty-one mile trip of 
much diversity, showing lakes, gar- 
dens, cafions, vast irrigation sys- 
tems and beautiful valleys. Two 
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Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
THE SKY LINE DRIVE AT CANON CITY, COLORADO 

Day 
miles along the summit of the 
Arapahoe Plateau gives one an 
uninterrupted view of famous peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. The trip 
also passes thru the Clear Creek 
placer fields, where the discovery 
of gold caused great excitement in 
1859. This takes one-half day at a 
cost of $1. Seeing Denver by auto. 
Cars leave every hour. Fare 75 
cents. The trip to the summit of 
Mt. McClellan must not be omitted. 
Three trains leave Denver daily 
over a road of marvelous scenery, 
passing thru Golden, the former 
capital of the state. Then on over 
the famous Georgetown Loop to 
Silver Flume (a mining town), 
changing cars there for the trip 
to the summit. Cost of the trip 
$4.50. 

6 Lv. Denver some time during the day. 


Arr. Colorado Sprs. in two and one-half hours. Hotels 
$1 up per day E. P. 


Visit Manitou (by trolley), six 
miles. It lies at an elevation of 
6318 feet, hidden among the hills 
that form the base of Pike’s Peak 
and is noted for its mineral 
springs. 
Garden of the A trip to the Garden of the Gods, 
Gods crowded with Nature’s wonders. 
Curious rock formations. Cost of 
trip sightseeing auto $1. 


Manitou 


Pike’s Peak Pike’s Peak by rail from Manitou. 
Trains leave at 9:25 A. M. or 1:25 


P. M. Cost round trip $5.20. 


S. Cheyenne’ Trip by sightseeing auto to beauti- 
Cafion ful South Cheyenne Cajion, the 
home of the Seven Falls, immortal- 
ized by Helen Hunt Jackson. Cost 

$1. 


Cripple Creek The ride of forty-five miles from 
Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek 
district is one continuous panorama 
of gorgeous mountain and cajion 

‘scenery. Passing Point. Sublime, 
North Cheyenne Cajion, Silver Cas- 
cade Falls, South Cheyenne Cajion, 
Clyde, Cameron, Independence, 
Victor (famous for being located 
at the door of the largest mines), 
Elkton, Anaconda, one comes to 
Cripple Creek, the greatest gold 
camp on earth. Cost of trip $2.75. 


Day 
Crystal Park To Crystal Park, a thirty mile auto 


ride into the Colorado Rockies, re- 
minding one of the winding roads 
of Norway and Switzerland, being 
a succession of loops, switchbacks, 
Y’s and bow-knots. Round trip fare 
$3. 

14 Lv. Colorado Sprs. in the afternoon. 

15 Arr. Chicago in the morning. 


New York to Colorado Springs and return.......... $60.00 
PR: DOCU BIL OREN WS. 6500 50 caches 5 ac0seeces 22.00 
Chicago to Colorado Springs and return...... ee 80.00 
Pullman berth $6 each way... ..cccsccsccvccsececes 12.00 





GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
Time—Two Weeks—From New York 


Great masses of snow and ice on mountain sides, high 
mountain lakes full of icebergs, steep trails to be 
climbed on foot or on horseback, motor drives and 
launch trips in a land of overwhelming grandeur, make 
a vacation in the Glacier National Park a never for- 
gotten experience. A glacier, with its silent, inexorable 
motion, its sudden narrow crevasses, hundreds of feet 
in depth, and its gigantic destructive power, is full of 
entirely new sensations—some of them of terrifying 
violence, all of them impressive. 

Day 

1 Lv. New York in the afternoon. 

2 Lv. Chicago in the evening. 

4 Arr.Glacier Park A seven-day tour thru the Park. 

Station 

This tour covers two hundred miles 
of the Park, reaching practically 
all the points of scenic interest. 


Leave Glacier Park Hotel 8:30 A. 
M. in comfortable touring cars over 
36 miles of automobile highway 
along the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains to St. Mary Lake, where 
\ a seventy-five passenger launch is 
boarded for Going - to - the - Sun 
Camp, where lunch is served. The 
first night is spent here. 
2 St. Mary Lake The all-day stage ride along the 
shore of Lower St. Mary Lake and 
up the Swift Current Valley is be- 
gun. The Sherburne Lakes are past 
early in the afternoon. At five 
o’clock the stage reaches Many 
Glacier Camp. 
A short horseback trip is made to 
Iceberg Lake. Across the lake a 
huge glacier clings to the side of 
the precipitous rock walls. Many 
huge bergs also can be seen float- 
ing about in this lake. 
At nine o’clock in the morning the 
start is made for a horseback jour- 
ney thru a region of indescrib- 
able grandeur, over Swift Current 
Pass to the tent camp in Granite 
Park. 
5 Lake McDonald From Granite Park the fifth day’s 
journey follows the beautifully 
timbered valley of McDonald Creek 
to Lewis Hotel on Lake McDonald. 


6 Gunsight Pass Leave Granite Park on the morn- 
ing following in the opposite direc- 
tion the paths traversed on the 
three-day trip, stopping for lunch 
at Sperry Camp. Then on thru 
Gunsight Pass, spending the night 
at Gunsight Camp. 


1 The Foothills 


3 Iceberg Lake 


4 Granite Park 
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LAKE McDONALD, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Day 
7 A Forest 


Trail 


The trail leads steeply downward 
thru the dense timber past beauti- 
ful waterfalls. Now and then thru 
a clearing a glimpse is caught of 
some snow-clad mountain peak. 
Going-to-th2-Sun Camp is located 
on a rocky point jutting out into 
Lake Mary. At this point lunch is 
served and then the launch and 
auto trip brings the tour to an end 
at 6 P. M. Cost of the trip $47. 


11 Lv. Glacier Park 9:37 p. m. 


Station 
12 Arr. Chicago 
14 Arr. New York 


Round trip from Chicago. .$47.50 Pullman Berth. .$18.00 
Round trip from New York.$85.380 Pullman Berth. .$28.00 
Cost of the seven-day tour in the Park............+. $47.00 


9:10 p. m. 





THE CANADIAN ROCKIES AND ALASKA 
Time—Four to Six Weeks—From Chicago 


The almost supernatural beauty of the Canadian 
Rockies with their glaciers, rivers, lakes and valleys, is 
less known to most of us than that of the American 
range. Convalescents will find Banff the most rapid aid 
to recovery, and everyone will feel in this trip an inspir- 
ation to health. 

Alaska is not only a mass of natural wonders; it is 
the scene of one of the most romantic, sudden and far 
reaching pioneer accomplishments in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Day 
1 Lv. Chicago 
2 En route 


in the evening. 


8 Arr. Banff Banff Spring Hotel, $4 up per day 
A. FP. 

4 In Banff Cost from station 25 cents. 

5 In Banff Take the drive around Bow Valley. 

6 In Banff Visit the Hot Sulphur Springs. 
See the buffalo herd in the park. 
Climb some of the numerous near- 
by peaks. Cost of various trips 
from 50 cents to $8. F 

7 Lv. Banff 

Arr. Laggan one hour later. Chateau Lake Lou- 
8, 9, 10 ise $4 per day up A. P. Cost from 


station 50 cents. Visit the Lake of 
the Clouds. Ride the trail to Sad- 
dleback Mountain. Take the trip to 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks, and 
many others. Cost from $1.50 to $3. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Ly. Laggan 
Arr. Field 


Lv. Field 
Arr. Glacier 


Ly. Glacier 


Arr. Vancouver 


Ly. Vancouver 


Alert Bay 


Queen Char- 
lotte Sound 


Swanson Bay 


Prince Rupert 


Ketchikan 


one and a half hours later. Mt. 
Stephens House $4 per day up 
A. P. Located at station. Visit the 
wonderful Yoho Valley. Take the 
trail to Emerald Lake to Yoho Val- 
ley. See the stupendous Takakkaw 
Falls. Cost of trips $1 to $7. 


four hours later. Glacier House (at 
station) $4 up per day A. P. Walk 
to the Great Glacier. Take the trail 
to Lake Marion. An excursion up 
the Asulkan Valley. Try the ascent 
of Mt. Sir Donald. 


in the late afternoon so as to get 
the Fraser River trip by daylight. 


in the evening. $2 up E. P. Cost 
from station 25 cents. See the beau- 
tiful Stanley Park. Ride thru the 
fine residential district. Go sea fish- 
ing in the bay. 

every Saturday for Skagway, Alas- 
ka, 11 P. M. This trip of 900 miles 
thru inland waters is one of the 
most popular of any of the Alaska 
tours. Sunday morning the steam- 
er enters the famous Seymour Nar- 
rows, where the scenery is very 
beautiful. 

Mid-afternoon brings the first 
stopping place, Alert Bay, a quaint 
Indian village. The steamer stops 
long enough to enable the tourist 
to see the sights. 

is reached at early evening. The 
dim outlines of the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands are seen. This is a 
coming country, eagerly sought for 
on account of its splendid climate. 
Rivers Inlet is past soon after 
with its many canneries and fleets 
of fishing boats. 

is the first stop the following morn- 
ing, a tree-bound place in the heart 
of which is situated an immense 
mill. From there to Skeena River, 
which is reached late in the after- 
noon, wonderful things are seen 
upon every side. This is one of Brit- 
ish Columbia’s most important riv- 
ers and winds thru some of its 
most fertile valleys. A few miles 
further on 

is reached. The ship usually leaves 
here in the early morning and 
Port Simpson is soon past. This 
town is full of historic interest, be- 
ing the first of the northern set- 
tlements established by the Hudson 
Bay Company. The next point past 
is Cape Fox at the extreme south- 
eastern point of Alaska. Soon after 
the boat passes into the almost 
landlocked Tongas Narrows. 
After that Ketchikan, the port of 
entry, is soon reached and the 
traveler is on Alaskan territory. 
The ship stops here to allow pas- 
sengers to see the town. After leav- 
ing this point the Clarence Straits 
are past and in the evening the 
vessel arrives at Wrangel Nar- 
rows. The passage thru the Nar- 
rows is one of the most interesting 
of the entire trip and being in the 
land of the midnight sun, day- 
light is always on hand to show 
the way. The ship next passes thru 
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Day 

Frederick Sound, and here one ob- 

tains the first glimpse of the gla- 

ciers. A call is usually-made at 

Taku Harbor to view the glacier. Next a sight of 

Treadwell is obtained. This is the 
famous gold mining place. 
the next stopping place, is an up- 
to-date city. Ample time is given 
to inspect the town. From here an 
all day journey going due north 
thru Lynn Canal is taken and late 
afternoon brings Skagway into 
view. Pullen House $2.50 to $3 a 
day A. P. Time of this trip is elev- 
en days and costs $60. This trip 
may be extended to Dawson as fol- 
lows: 


9:30 in the morning by train. This 
trip is one of great beauty. In 
places the train clings to a leaning 
wall of rock and far below the 
Skagway River roars thru its nar- 
row channel. Just before rounding 
Rocky Point (seventh mile), look- 
ing back we get a magnificent view 
of Skagway and Lynn Canal. In 
two and a half hours we leisurely 
climb 
to the summit of the Pass, the in- 
ternational boundary. Leaving the 
summit the way becomes one of 
liveliness rather than grandeur— 
following the shores of the river, 
passing Bennett and Pennington 
and later reach Caribou. Leaving 
Caribou the train runs along the 
Watson River and soon Lewis and 
other little lakes shut in by hills 
and mountains are past and 
Arr. White Horse 5:30 P. M. Hotel rates from $1.50 
to $3 per day E. P. White Horse 
is a busy little city, with very in- 
teresting copper mines nearby. 
Lv. White Horse 8 P. M. Monday, Wednesday or 
Friday, for the magnificent trip 
down the Yukon River. Giant tow- 
ers of red rock stand sentinel 
along the western shores of Lake 
Labarge thru which the steamer 
passes. On thru this splendid scen- 
ery of Thirty Mile River and the 
Lewes, the steamer passes thru 
the most thrilling experience of the 
trip—the shooting of Five Finger 
Rapids. Six miles below Rink Rap- 
ids are reached, giving a second 
experience of this exciting form of 
navigation. 


Juneau 


Ly. Skagway 


White Pass 

















THE YUKON AT FIVE FINGERS 


Fort Selkirk begins the Yukon River. For one 
hundred and fifty miles the steam- 
er plies this route of ever chang- 
ing scenic grandeur. Then passing 
the mouth of the Klondike River 
the steamer makes a landing. 
two days later. Hotel rate $1.50 to 
$3 per day E. P. In Dawson the cot- 
tages are positively buried in flow- 
ers. There are broad, clean, well 
kept streets and great warehouses 
greet the eye. 
Lv. Dawson Tuesday, Thursday or Saturday. 
Arr. White Horse four and a half days later. 
Lv. White Horse 9:30 A. M. 
Arr. Skagway 4:25 P. M., connecting with a 

‘ steamer for Vancouver. 

Lv. Vancouver by choice of routes. 

Arr. Chicago fifth day. 
Time of trip, Skagway to Dawson and return, six and a 

half days. 

Cost of trip from Skagway to Dawson and return $100.00 
Cost of ticket from Chicago to Vancouver and return. $72.50 
Cost of Sleeper, Chicago to Banff............. $9.00 


Arr. Dawson 





THE BRITISH ISLES 
Time—Two Months—From New York 


Ireland! We think of wild, lonesome hilltops on windy 
nights; of little, overgrown, haunted graveyards; of 
strange superstitions; of ghosts and fairies; of a peas- 
antry poor in material things but rich in poetry of 
thought; a country of primitive simplicity, left behind 
by the march of progress and never allowed to catch up. 
Ireland has a bright side, too—the Blarney stone, for 
instance, and peasant girls full of humor selling lace— 
and is essentially picturesque thruout. 

Scotland is everywhere rugged, both in its country 
and in its people. The Scot seems admirably suited to 
his land; he is stubborn, puritanical, full of legend of 
deeds of daring and endurance. Scotland is rocky, 
angular and uncut, and everywhere redolent of a stormy 
past. One stumbles suddenly on the strangest old, 
crumbling ruins of castles, half buried and overgrown 
with uncontrollable verdure. But, then, too, there are 
quiet, little, restful towns, that have apparently been 
fast asleep since the beginning of things. 

The English lake region is a veritable miniature 
Switzerland—perhaps greener, if that were possible— 
and more undulating. The English country is, above all, 
restful; there is no overwhelming grandeur, nothing 
precipitous or uncomfortably startling. Everywhere is 
great luxuriance. For a real rest, there is nothing like 
a quiet tour of the lake country and the cathedral towns. 


Day 
1 Lv. New York 


7 Arr. Queenstown The Cathedral is the finest speci- 
men of modern architecture in Ire- 
land. 

late in the afternoon 

twenty-five minutes later. Facing 
Patrick’s Bridge is a statue to 
“The Apostle of Temperance,” 
Father Mathew. Next morning 
take a “jaunting car” to Blarney 
Castle. 


middle of the afternoon. 
in the evening, a coach leaves for 
Glengariff and takes 1:30 hours. 


Lv. Queenstown 
Arr. Cork 


8 Lv. Cork 
Arr. Bantry 


9 Lv. Glengariff 
Arr. Kenmare 


by morning coach. 
in time for lunch; afternoon excur- 
sion to Parkasnilla and back. Ex- 
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Day 


10 


11 


12 


13 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS FROM STIRLING CASTLE 


Ly. Kenmare 
Arr. Killarney 


Lv. Killarney 
Arr. Limerick 


Ly. Limerick 
Arr. Galway 


Lv. Galway 
Arr. Dublin 


Ly.. Dublin 
Arr. Belfast 
Lv. Belfast 


Arr. Glasgow 


Ly. Glasgow 
Arr. Edinburgh 


Ly. Edinburgh 
Arr. Glasgow 


Ly. Glasgow 


quisite lace made by peasant girls 
can be seen at the Convent of the 
Poor Clares at Kenmare. 


by morning coach. 

afternoon; walks in every direc- 
tion. 

next morning via Trallee. 

in the afternoon ; walk round town. 


in early morning. 

midday. A quaint old town with 
mixt Anglo-Spanish architecture; 
the most notable points are those 
connected with the Lynch family, 
which has furnished eighty-four 
mayors to the town. 


early next morning. 

in the afternoon. A very beautiful 
city with one of the finest parks 
in the world—Phceenix Park. Dub- 
lin Castle contains three items of 


interest: the Throne Room, St. 
Patrick’s Hall and the Castle 
Chapel. 

morning. 

afternoon. 


by night boat with train connec- 
tion at Ardrossan. 


in the course of the morning visit 
Cathedral. 
afternoon. 
evening. Visit to Holyrood Castle, 
Edinburgh Castle and old town 


evening. 
evening. 


by early morning steamer. En 
route the enormous shipyards of 
the Clyde are past, the Kyles of 
Bute are rounded and at Ardshaig 


Day 
the Crinan Canal is entered, and 
toward 5 p. m. 
Arr. Oban 
19 Lv. Oban next morning at 6 on another 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Arr. Inverness 


Lv. Inverness 
Arr. Aberdeen 


Lv. Aberdeen 
Arr. Dundee 


Lv. Dundee 
Arr. Stirling 


Lv. Stirling 


Lv. Edinburgh 
Arr. Penrith 


steamer. 


twelve hours later after passing 
thru the Caledonian Canal. 


at about 1 p. m. 

at about 6 p. m. A visit to one of 
the many granite works is very 
interesting. 


afternoon. 

about two hours later. Ascend the 
Old Steeple, a very fine old church 
tower. 


next morning. 

two hours later. The venerable 
castle situated on a lofty eminence 
like the castle rock at Edinburgh 
has played a prominent part in the 
history of Scotland. 

late afternoon train. 


morning train. 
From here a tour in the English 
lake district is commenced. 


24 Lakes Ullswater, Derwentwater, 
Grasmere and Windermere are 
visited in their appointed order. 

28 Lv. Windermere at 11:25 a. m. 


29 


30 


32 


34 


48 
56 


Arr. Chester 


Lv. Chester 
Arr. Kenilworth 


Arr. Warwick 
Lv. Warwick 


Lv. Stratford 
Arr. Oxford 


Lv. Oxford 
Arr. London 


Lv. England 
Arr. New York. 


at 3 p. m. Visit Cathedral with its 
fine choir and nave. 


early morning. 

about midday. Kenilworth Castle 
is one of the finest and most ex- 
tensive baronial ruins in England; 
after visit to same hire a carriage 
to Warwick, where good accommo- 
dations can be had. 

toward evening. 


First visit castle and then engage 
a carriage for Stratford-on-Avon, 
going by way of the pleasanter 
road on the left bank of the Avon. 
early morning. 

about 11 a. m. The round of sight- 
seeing begins most conveniently at 
Christ Church and then the Col- 
leges of St. Mary Magdalen, the 
most beautiful, Merton, All Saints 
and a number of others. 


afternoon. 

about two and a half hours later. 
Hotels are numerous and in every 
part of the city, boarding houses 
are mostly located in Bloomsbury 
(the British Museum district). The 
innumerable sights need not be 
listed here, as the intending trip- 
per will not fail to have a Baed- 
ecker as his guiding star. Interest- 
ing two and three day trips can be 
made to Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Hastings, Isle of Wight, etc. 


Cost of return passage to England, first class...... $230.00 
Cost of transportation, by rail and water and coach 


mf neidentals 


in Great Britain, first class thruout............ 60.00 

‘ Cost of board at a good boarding house averaging 
Se. Se GR. os cc cher easastcecenése ene ene ean 125.00 
eee Tee TT TTT TTT TT TT TOT TTT TCT 60.00 





Total cost of a two-months trip to the British Isles 
COE GRUMEED. ng vcd ce 0 ci cdecwedcns vexeessern $375.00 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 
Time—Three Months—From New York 


A visit to Europe gives perhaps greater change than 
any journey possible in this country, For not only is it 
a change of scene; it is a change in point of view and in 
state of mind. In the presence of the dignity of old 


ings have remained practically unchanged for hundreds 

of years, we forget our own importance and become 

intensely absorbed in the things of the past. And there 
is constant variety in climate, country, people and 

4 history. In two weeks one can experience a dozen differ- 

7 ent languages and temperaments, and as many utterly 

different landscapes. 

Day 

1 Lv. New York on one of the many well appointed 
ocean liners. 

8 Arr. Liverpool train awaits steamer on dock and 
runs direct thru to London in four 
hours and a half. The country tra- 
versed is typically English, dotted 
with straw thatched cottages, fine 
country houses set in beautifully 
kept parks and occasional ruins of 
castles. 

Arr. London later same afternoon. Hotels: full 
board $4, but excellent boarding 
houses and temperance hotels have 
inclusive prices from $1.50 a day. 
The usual and most notable points 
of interest are: Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, Nation- 
al Gallery, Trafalgar Square, the 

4 Bank of England, etc. Repeated 

| visits to the British Museum 

' should be made; it contains the 
largest and most complete collec- 
tions housed under one roof; en- 
trance free. The quickest and 
cheapest way to obtain a general 
idea of London is to take a motor 
bus as far as the Bank or even 
Plaistow and also in the opposite 
direction to Shepherd’s Bush, 
where the Anglo-American Exhi- 
bition is being held. Crystal Pal- 
ace, Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court should not be missed. Six 
days would cover London in a gen- 
eral way. 

15 Lv. London at 9:45 P. M., arriving at South- 
ampton at 12 p. m. in connection 
with steamer to Havre, where she 
arrives at 6:30 a. m. with direct 
connection for Paris. 


16 Arr. Rouen 9:20 a. m. See the Cathedral and 
a number of medieval buildings 
made famous by Jeanne d’Arc. 

Lv. Rouen 2:45 p. m. 

16 Arr. Paris 4:50 p. m. Full board at hotels 
from $4. Pensions charge about $2 
per day. Any information as well 
as a useful and compact Guide to 
Paris can be had free of charge 
from the Daily Mail Information 
Bureau, Grand Hotel Building, 
Boulevard des Capucines. The uni- 
versally known “sights” need not 
be entered into here, but the fol- 
lowing places deserve greater at- 
tention: Musée Jacquemart-André, 
the Mint, the Catacombs, the 
Sewers (with interesting system 
of sightseeing cars); for these 
three latter passes must be pro- 
cured in advance. One day must be 
devoted to Versailles. 











world civilization, in towns where the streets and build- © 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


Day 
24 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 
28 


29 


29 
30 


31 


THE RHINE FROM DRACHENFELS 


Lv. Paris 
Arr. Dijon 


Lv. Dijon 
Arr. Lyon 


Lv. Lyon 
Arr. Geneva 


Lv. Geneva 
Arr. Montreux 


Lv. Montreux 


Arr. Interlaken 


P. L. M. Station at 8:30 a. m. 
(take thru ticket to Geneva). 
12:35 p. m. Visits to Town Hall, 
Cathedral, etc. 

6:10 p. m. 

10:20 p. m. 


Inspect Palais des Arts, Town Hall, 
Cathedral. From Notre Dame de 
Fourviére, a church situated on a 
hill in the town, Mont Blanc can 
be seen on clear days. 

7:20 a. m. 

12 m. Hire a carriage for drive 
about town. 

Excursion to Ferney, a small vil- 
lage four miles from Geneva across 
the French frontier, which owes 
its existence to Voltaire, who built 
a chateau here in which he spent 
the last years of his life. 

by morning lake steamer. 

about 1 p. m. Visit the historic 
Chateau de Chillon. Beautiful views 
of the Dent du Midi and surround- 
ing mountains. 

10:25 a. m. via Chamby and Spiez; 
a five-hour journey thru the heart 
of the Bernese Oberland. 

at 3:25 p.m. A walk thru the town. 
Ascent of the Jungfrau—via Lau- 
ter, Wengernalp, Scheidegg, Jung- 
fraujoch (present terminus of the 
railway), Scheidegg, Grindelwald 
and Interlaken. 

Excursion to Berne, 1% hours in 
train. Open during 1914, the Swiss 
National Exhibition. No stop in 
Berne is complete without a visit 
to the Bears’ Pit. Due back at In- 
terlaken at about 9:30 p. m. 
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82 Lv. Interlaken 


Arr. Lucerne 


33 Lv. Lucerne 


Arr. Fluelen 
Lv. Fluelen 


Arr. Zurich 


34 Lv. Zurich 
Arr. Schaffhausen 


35 Lv. Schaffhausen 
Arr. Constanz 
Lv. Constanz 
Arr. Lindau 


Lv. Lindau 
Arr. Munich 
41 Lv. Munich 


Arr. Niirnberg 


42 Lv. Niirnberg 
Arr. Dresden 


47 Lv. Dresden 
Arr. Leipzig 


48 Lv. Leipzig 
Arr. Berlin 


early morning over the Briinig 
Pass. 

4:30h. later; the afternoon can be 
devoted to the town with its 
bridges and quaint structures, and 
also visit to “The Lion of Lucerne,” 
a statue hewn out on a rock com- 
memorating the faithful Swiss 
Guards who died in defense of 
Louis XVI at the beginning of the 
French Revolution. 

by one of the many lake boats 
touching at Arth and Goldau. 
after two hours on boat. 

there is a good train at 2:20 p. m. 
due to 

at 4:10 p. m. Here there is an in- 
teresting National Museum, also a 
Botanical Garden and an eleventh 
century church. 

at 8:15 a. m. 

at 9:30 a. m. The far-famed Rhine 
falls are within a few minutes’ 
walk from the station; in summer 
they are lighted with electricity 
and fireworks. 

by the Rhine steamer at 9:55 a. m. 
about 2 o’clock. 

by connecting lake ferry. 

about 4 p. m. 

6:16 p. m. express. 

10 p. m. after one of the most in- 
teresting days of the whole trip. 
Four days are needed for even a 
superficial visit to the enormous 
art collections; the finest modern 
architecture of Germany can be 
seen here and is equaled only by 
Dresden. Trams run in all direc- 
tions. 

at a quarter past eight. 

half past ten. The town is the most 
striking and interesting example 
of German medieval architecture; 
there is not a house in the old town 
that is not an object of beauty and 
interest. 

11 a. m. (change at Bamberg). 
7:30 p. m. Capital of the Kingdom 
of Saxony and vies with Munich 
for the reputation of being the 
most beautiful town in Germany. 
Of note are the Royal Residence 
with a 331-ft. tower, Royal China 
Depot, Luther’s Monument, and a 
well laid out park. 

at 8 a. m. 

at 10 a. m. The latest addition to 
Leipzig’s monuments is the world’s 
most tremendous memorial—the 
Leipzig Monument—commemorat- 
ing the “Battle of Nations” where 
in 1813 the combined armies of 
Europe in one desperate effort 
overcame the forces of the great 
Napoleon. The colossal dome is 
supported by twelve gigantic war- 
riors forty feet in hight resting on 
their swords as guardians of the 
personal liberty of the German 
people. From May to October, 
1914, there is being held an Ex- 
hibition of Graphic Arts. 

10 a. m. 

12:50 p. m. Afternoon drive along 
the famed Unter den Linden 
(named after the lime trees, now 
there are also many chestnut 
trees), thru the Brandenburg Gate 
into the Thiergarten, a park with 
small lakes. 


49 


54 


56 


59 


64 


Berlin 
(Continued) 
Lv. Berlin 


Arr. Hamburg 


Lv. Hamburg 


Arr. Hanover 


Lv. Hanover 
Arr. Cologne 


Lv. Cologne 
Arr. Brussels 


Lv. Brussels 
Arr. Antwerp 


Royal Palace, Cathedral, Nation- 
al Gallery; the latter has a com- 
plete collection of art treasures 
from Asia Minor. Another day the 
Sieges Allee (Victory Avenue), a 
fashionable promenade adorned 
with statues of thirty-two Prussian 
rulers. Charlottenburg, with an- 
other Royal Palace, demands an 
entire day. There is an Official 
Tourist Bureau in Berlin. 

9 a. m. 

1 p. m. Choose a hotel situated on 
the Alster. The principal items of 
interest are: Rathaus (Town Hall), 
Elbe Tunnel (390 yards long), St. 
Pauli Church, Nicolai Church with 
a spire 485 ft. high. A round trip 
on the Alster ferries. Hamburg has 
two Zoological Gardens of which 
Hagenbeck’s Thierpark contains a 
most complete collection of living 
animals; it is, by the way, the 
world’s most beautiful zoological 
garden. 

9:20 a. m., passing thru the Lune- 
burger Heide. 

12:25 p. m. The railway station is 
an imposing structure. The Opera 
is within three minutes’ walk from 
the station. There has been built a 
new Rathaus and also a big Pro- 
vincial Museum. The Palace of the 
Guelphs (now Technical School) is 
pleasantly situated outside the 
town on the road to the Herren- 
hausen Castle; in the grounds of 
the Palace an enormous fountain 
plays to a hight of 220 feet on most 
public holidays. Hildesheim can be 
visited by tram from the Georgs- 
platz. 

9 a. m. 

3 p.m. The Dom (Cathedral) is by 
many described as the most mag- 
nificent Gothic edifice on the globe. 
For a good view of the Cathedral 
cross the Nordbriicke, a handsome 
modern bridge connecting Deutz 
with Cologne. 


" 11:25 a. m. 


3:45 p. m. Brussels is a miniature 
Paris. The Grande Place is the 
finest medieval square in existence 
and contains all the historic build- 
ings in the city with the exception 
of the Cathedral, located 15 min- 
utes away. One day’s excursion to 
Waterloo, going by rail and re- 
turning by tram. Interesting Co- 
lonial Museum at Tervueren, a 
country place reached by tram. 
about midday. 

thirty minutes later. Here the Ca- 
thedral with its embroidered spire 
is a superb Gothic structure con- 
taining many pictures by Rubens 
and other masters. The Musée des 
Beaux Arts passes all description. 


65 Lv. Antwerp by night boat via Harwich. 

66 Arr. London early morning. Eight days for rest 
and further excursions from Lon- 

76 Lv. London don. 

84 Arr. in New York. 

Cost of return passage to England, first class........ $230 

Cost of railroad tickets, first class..........e.e+.0e0% 70 


Cost of accommodation at $8 daily for seventy days.. 210 


Incidentals 


Total for three months touring Europe (good average) .$600 
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“Great Editors of Dignity 
Exacting and Imperious, 
Succumb at Times to Flippancy 
And Weary of the Serious. 


“‘And Gentle Readers Staid and Grim 
Of Temperament Pedantic, 

Acquire Thru Some Passing Whim 
wey A Sense of Humor Frantic. 
mY. 
er 

SS 






“A Little Nonsense Now and Then, 
Remarked a Bard Transcendent, 
Is Relished by the Wisest Men 
(E. G. The Independent !)” 
—The Independent. 


REAT Editors who humor write 
For funny books like Jester, 

Whose circulation’s but a mite 
Unknown beyond Westchester, 


Are i y- to take a chance like this— 
(It’s fun—this improvising), 
Besides, we'd sort of hate to miss 
Such priceless advertising. 


“A little nonsense now and then” 
Gives readers relaxation; 

As well allows the “wisest men” 
A simply earned vacation. 





Post Impressions 
HE COSMOPOLITAN — Girls, 
girls, girls with bulldogs, bull- 
greatest thing 
ever will be written 
. it grips grips ... red blood.. 
corpuscles, unique . . . story of de- 
serted wife .. . more deserted wives 


ever written... 


. did they deserve to be deserted or 
desert to be deserved . 
realism . 


. gripping 
. detective . . radium . 
dictaphone 2c Kennedy 
oe get-rich-quick 
$1,000,000 . . . Blackie saxo- 
phone...ads...ads... 
have you a little fairy .. 


ITERARY DIGEST — Cartoons 
. contending cartoons ... Mex- 
ico... maxixe... Panama Canal... 
clippings . . . Joinal . . . Wilson, 
traitor, Times . . . Wilson, great 
statesman, Bugle . . . Globe-Demo- 
crat-Record-Herald . . . Springfield 
Republican , . . Transcript .. . why 
are we religious ... new art... 
freaks are there mice in the 
moon ... jokes from the 
Sun-World- Times - Jester - 
Constitution - Telegraph - 
North American... 


ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL — 

Should they know .. . that re- 
minds ... fallacies of feminism .. . 
build a house .. . $3.49 a week... 
what I did with our dish rag... for 
the girl who works . . . Mary and I 
... my greatest experience... how 
he proposed . . . old hat made new 

. hen-coop .. , should he call... 
which spoon when... Rue 
de la Charmante ... a la 
me. + + OBE Es 
King corsets . . . fit like 
gloves... 








MANY A TRUE WORD 


AS SPOKEN BY THE COLUMBIA JESTER 


This is the fourth of our series of pages by college humorists. The first was by the 
Harvard Lampoon, April 27th; the second by the Yale Record, May 11th, and the 


third by the Princeton Tiger, May 18th 


ARKEEP (to two bums who had 
started something)—“Come on, 
now, cut the rough. Where d’you 





NE house painter to another: 
“Quit splashin’ the paint around 
that way and work neat. Anybuddy’d 





think y’are, anyway, in a choich?” 





29 
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think you wuz a nartist!” 


Jester Almanack for June 
Which Hath XXX Dayes 


Freddie Schang and Prest Slosson, 
Bone-editors thereof 


The Oldest Almanack in America 





Brigham Young born, 1801. “What is 
so rare as a wife in June?” 
De-facto nuisance of Mexico would 
resign if he knew Huerta go, 1914. 
Jeff Davis born, 1808. Cold. (Editor 
has a) 
ae discovers a river of pure 
rape-juice in Brazil, 1914. 
Ent ony Comstock ashamed to take 
his breath because it comes in short 
pants, 1914 
than Hale born, 1755. ( Look out for 
Go-to-“Sacred-Concert”- Cold Shower 
Sunday. Liars! 
Primitive man starts first Colyum, 
B. C. 777770. 
His wife gets first divorce (same 
year). Hot. 
I. W. W. revolutionizes social system 
by going to work, 1987. 
So do Theater-ticket Offices and Ex- 
press Companies, 2007. 
Last “May-Day” party held in Central 
Park, 1914. 
Joshua commands sun to stand stiil 
until he can complete movies of battle, 
1011 B. C. 
FLAG DAY. Salute! 
ns, please. 
agna Charta signed by John,* 1215. 
Satan invents open ash-carts, B.C. 
8000. 
British lose first Polo Game at Bunker 
Hill, 1775. 
Napoleon loses a double-header at 
Waterloo, 1815. 
Napoleon released to the minors, 1815. 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 1756. Humid. 
Summer. Young man’s fancy gets up 
speed, as adv’t by Tennyson. 
Willum Chinnings changes his name 
so that it won’t rime with Ryan, 1914. 
William Penn closes deal for Penn’s 
Woods, 1663. 
Elderly dames bar Minuet because 
couples hold hands, 1780. 
Ankle watch on nurse causes heart 
failure of patient in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, 1912. 
Columbia crew wins Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta by two lengths,}, 1914. 
— rocks Goliath to sleep, B.C. 
Rumor that Pres. Butler will edit 
“The Masses” declared to be without 
foundation, 1914. 


Twenty-one 


Don Juan begins to get restless, 1650. 
So does Editor Jester Almanack, 1914. 
*John who ?7—EbpITor. 

+8-5, except Cornell even money. 





Pome 


“And what is so 
rare as a day 
in June?” 

A poet once war- 
bled his lay. 
Why, a college or- 
chestra playing 

in tune 

Is rarer far than 
that w. k. day. 
v 

Tayle 

A Wealthy but 
honest ladye of 
Penroseburg, 
Penn., once asked 
Ben Franklin, a 
journal editor of 
them’ dayes, if it 
were a sore task 
to edite ye say- 
ings of Poore 
Richard. 

“Nay,” quoth 
Ben waggishly, 
“and yet it re- 
quireth a sort of 
Alman-knack.” 

Whereat she 
smyled out loude 
for they were 
simple folke in ye 
earlie dayes of ye 
Republick. 

x 


Prophecies 


Of 354 people 
using the  tele- 
phone slot ma- 
chines, 354 will 
feel to see if they 
get their money 
back when the 


Dying will 
discourage the 
vendors of col- 
ored wigs. 
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PUBLICITY FOR CONGRESS 


ORKING in close coépera- 
tion with the new National 
Popular Government 


League is another organization, es- 
tablished not long ago, but so obvi- 
ously important, even essential to 
democracy in the true sense, that one 
wonders why it has only recently 
been thought out. As a matter of 
fact it is not as new as it seems. It 
is a scheme which has been tested out 
in several states and found good, and 
has just been promoted, so to speak, 
to a field of federal operation. 

This is the National Voters’ 
League, dedicated to giving the peo- 
ple of the United States a current 
accounting of the stewardship of the 
members of Congress. 

There is to be no advocacy of is- 
sues, and no bias shown in reporting 
the legislative history of measures 
er the records of members. For the 
executive committee of fifteen, and 
among them are John R. Commons, 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, Mrs. Borden 
Harriman, Frederic Howe, and Miss 
Ida Tarbell, believe that with accu- 
rate information in their hands the 
people will do the proper discriminat- 
ing both as to men and measures. 
And this belief is actually the result 
of experience. Mr. Linn Haines, the 
secretary, says: 

“It was the discovery of a political 
law which led to this attempt at rev- 
elation of congressional conditions. 
In Minnesota a few years ago, a cer- 
tain corrupt politician was a candi- 
date for reélection to the state legis- 
lature. His success seemed assured. 
Personally very popular, he had 
practically no opposition; he be- 
longed to the dominant party; 
the second term custom decreed that 
he should be returned; not more than 
a dozen people in his district were 
aware of his real official character. 
One of these twelve, however, had 
his record carefully analyzed and a 
digest given to every elector. The 
result was his defeat, overwhelming- 
ly, by an unknown man. 

“Then followed other cases. In the 
end it was undeniably demonstrated 
that the people can be trusted; that 
if the actual record of any aspirant 
for public position is placed before 
the people, they will elect or defeat 
him according to the measure of his 
merit.” 

The league will keep a complete 
record of what occurs in Congress 
and will always be ready to fur- 
nish desired information as to the 
provisions or status of bills, the 
work of caucuses and committees, 
the votes and attitude of congress- 
men and senators. It will encourage 
the publication of a book, after each 


session of Congress, which will give 
a history of the legislation of the 
period, as well as issue a monthly 
bulletin. 

Any one who has attempted the po- 
litico-literary feat of reading the 
Congressional Record under the sad 
delusion that he can thus find out 
what Congress is really doing, will 
appreciate what a boon such a digest- 
ed analysis will be. Its value will 
hang, of course, by its non-partizan- 
ship, and this is plainly guaranteed 
in advance. 

Like the other organization, the 
Voters’ League is financed by pri- 
vate subscriptions from persons in- 
terested in the undertaking. Its 
headquarters are at room 829, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE MAGIC WAND 


HE belief in the power of the 

; divining rod to discover hid- 

den treasure or underground 
water is one of the superstitions 
that has survived from the Dark 
Ages and finds many adherents in all 
lands. It is still customary in the 
country districts of the United States 
to call in the local water-finder to 
use his forked twig of witch-hazel 
when a well is to be dug and “elec- 
trical” or “magnetic” rods for the 
finding of gold or radium or what- 
ever is wanted are sold at high 
prices. In Germany a “congress” of 
diviners was recently held in which 
Government officials took part. 

But the evidence relied upon to 
prove the existence of the mysterious 
power is quite fallacious. Unless we 
know beforehand the extent and 
depth of the water-courses under- 
ground we cannot tell what chance 
there is of missing or hitting them. 
The only way to put the question to a 
scientific test is to station the dowser 
or diviner over a pipe or other chan- 
nel thru which water is run inter- 
mittently and see if the rod will turn 
when the water comes. Professor 
d’Arsonval reported recently to the 
French Academy of Science a series 
of such experiments with both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. Every ten 
minutes during the hour the dowser 
was to say whether the pipe was 
empty or full, but he hit it only two 
times out of six. Professor Armand 
Gautier, president of the committee 
appointed by the Academy to inves- 
tigate the question, also got negative 
results. The Society for Psychical 
Research about ten years ago collect- 
ed a large amount of data which ap- 
peared, on the face of it, quite con- 
vincing, but their experiments on 
water running thru water pipes were 
likewise failures. On the whole, then, 
the best evidence is against the an- 
cient art of rhabdomancy. 


WHALERS IN THE SOUTH 


HOSE who think that whales 

are pursued by fishermen only 

in far northern waters should 
know that there are whales in Ant- 
arctic seas. The hardy Norwegian 
hunts them there, far from his home 
near the Arctic circle. This industry 
in the South is centered at the Falk- 
land Islands, and a whaling company 
must pay £200 a year to the British 
authorities for the privilege of oper- 
a*ing in the South Sea Current, with 
the South Shetland Islands and Gra- 
hamland as bases. But a company is 
permitted to have only one station 
and to use only three whaling boats. 
Licenses are granted to only ten 
companies. Eight of these are Nor- 
wegian, one is British, and one Chil- 
ean. The whaling boats are about 
100 feet long, and each has a machine 
that fires an explosive harpoon. The 
station is usually a floating one, a 
steamship of almost 3000 tons. After 
the whales have been killed they are 
brought to the side of it. There they 
are cut up. Oil is tried out of the 
severed parts on the ship. 

A majority of the whales caught 
are humpback, blue, or fin. Compar- 
atively few right or sperm whales 
are found in the extreme southern 
waters. A recent report from Punta 
Arenas shows that the licensed Chil- 
ean company in the past season 
caught about 400 whales, shipped 
2000 tons of oil (valued at about 
$215,000) to England, and sold 
twenty tons of whalebone in France. 
In October the fishermen begin their 
season’s work in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and in December they go to 
the South Sea Current, where they 
remain until the season closes, in 
March or April. One of the Norwe- 
gian companies is erecting a station, 
or base, on Deception Island, large 
enough to try out an entire whale. 
Owing to this island’s volcanic struc- 
ture, steam rises from its beach in 
the winter, and much of the snow on 
it is melted. 

Another Norwegian company has 
a base and station on a small island 
off the southern coast of Chile. This 
company’s zone of operations is not 
far from the station, and its average 
catch in a season is 150 whales. It 
uses three boats, each of seventy-five 
tons. The station has an elaborate 
equipment of machinery for the pro- 
duction of oil, whalebone and fertil- 
izer. Oil of the first grade is sold in 
Europe for $117 a ton, and $220 a 
ton is obtained for the best whale- 
bone. A full-grown right whale may 
be worth as much as $3600, but the 
value of a whale of any of the other 
varieties is less than half of that 
sum. 























FAERYLAND 


BY J. C. EDWARDS, WEBSTER GROVE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PALS 


BY JEAN M. MURDOCK, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BROOKLET 


BY RUPERT BRIDGE, NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE MINGLING OF BLOOD 


ica when I met the White Wom- 

an. She appeared before me like 
a flash of light one dull afternoon in 
November. Raising my eyes from 
my books I met the blue brightness 
of hers. She bought a small ginger 
jar, said a few pleasant words and 
in a few moments was gone. Three 
days later she came to inquire 
whether my firm would employ her 
as a saleswoman. This was fifteen 
years ago and white women then did 
not seek employment from Chinese. 
Therefore, I looked at her twice be- 
fore I asked: “Why do you wish to 
work for Chinese? Can you not ob- 
tain employment with Americans?” 

“T can,” she replied, “but I’m tired 
of being bossed and I thought if I 
got a place with a Chinese firm the 
manager would be easier with me.” 

“My partners would not agree to 
employing a woman,” I said. 

She told me she had but the day 
before lost her position as _ sales- 
woman in a department store because 
she happened to disregard some arbi- 
trary order of the forewoman. 

“Of course,” she went on, “I was 
in the wrong; but I was so weary of 
being ordered about by her and the 
department boss that I did not really 
care whether I lost my position or 
not.” 

“Ah, you are rich then,” I ob- 
served. 

“T have enough money to pay for 
my board this week,” she replied. 

I felt very sorry for her. 

Still she lingered. Finally I looked 
up and asked her if there were 'any- 
thing I could do for her. 

She hesitated a moment, then said: 
“I have been thinking that I might 
‘earn some money teaching Chinese. 
My scholars at the Mission make 
more rapid progress than any others. 
Do you know of any Chinese who 
would like to take private lessons and 
pay for them?” 

There was the gold of autumn 
asters in her hair; in her eyes the 
blue of the sea where the waters are 
deep. 

I got her three scholars within 
the week. I took lessons from her 
myself. She used to come when the 
lanterns were lit, smiling and un- 
afraid. Sometimes she beguiled me 
to talk about myself. I told her my 
real name—the name that was mine 
in China. I told her of my family— 
an honorable one. I told her of my 
revolutionist father and an uncle 
who had lost his life for the Cause. 
She seemed much interested. She 
said that the better she got to know 
the Chinese people, the better she 
liked them. Once she ‘invited me to 


[ =: been seven years in Amer- 


A RACIAL TRAGEDY 


escort her to a Chinese picnic, say- 
ing: “I am not ashamed to be seen 
walking with a Chinese.” 

Three months after I first met her 
I asked her to become my wife. 


HERE was much opposition to 

our marriage both by her friends 
and mine. Our wedding was private; 
but after we had settled down in our 
little flat, she sent invitations to all 
her friends to call. But few came. I 
asked her why. She replied: “Be- 
cause I have married a Chinese.” 
She laid her head down on the table 
and cried. At last she raised her eyes 
to mine. “Dear old Charlie,” said she, 
“do not feel so sad. You are worth 
every one else. After all, such friends 
amount to very little.” 

But her mind must have dwelt up- 
on the slight, for the next morning 
she asked me to order her a couple of 
silk dresses which she had admired 
the day before, but would ‘not then 
permit me to buy. 

“Get them for me,” said she, “I 
will show them that my Chinese hus- 
band can dress me better than can 
their white ones.” 

I got them for her, also some other 
articles of finery which she displayed 
in woman fashion to the curious few 
who called; but put aside at last in 
a shamefaced manner. 

“How foolish!” she exclaimed one 
evening, “to belittle myself thus. 
Even if I am married to a Chinese I 
am not really vulgar.” 

“Why should you be vulgar?” I 
questioned. 

“It is common report,” said she, 
“that the white women who marry 
Chinese are either vulgar women or 
women who see no other way of set- 
tling themselves in life than by mar- 
rying a Chinese.” 

After a while I said to her: “Since 
you do not appear vulgar and might 
easily have settled yourself with 
some one who was not me, why did 
you marry me?” 

For a moment she stared into my 
face as if too astonished to speak. 
Then she got up from her seat, came 
over to my side, and laughing up at 
me, said: 

“You can’t imagine how comical 
and dear you looked when you spoke 
that. I know you won’t believe it, 
after all I’ve been saying, but I mar- 
ried you really because I thought an 
awful lot of you.” 

I frequently escorted her to places 
of entertainment. We dined out a 
great deal. People regarded us 
curiously and occasional remarks 


‘were past which I bore with equa- 


nimity or tried not to hear. Strange- 
ly enough, I deluded myself with the 


idea that the White Woman was not 
affected by them. 

Until one day. I had taken her to 
spend the week-end at a popular 
beach. That evening, as we were 
passing into the dining room, she a 
little in advance of me, a young wom- 
an accosted her in a friendly fashion 
and invited her to take dinner at the 
same table with her and her hus- 
band. 

“Are you with any one?” she in- 
quired as an after-thought. 

“Yes,” replied my wife, “I am with 
my husband. Let me introduce him.” 

The young woman was polite; but 
she did not repeat her invitation. 

I noticed her pointing us out to 
her companion several times during 
the hour which followed, and tho 
whenever she caught my eye she 
quickly averted her own, the man 
with her kept his glasses focused 
upon us in so irritating a manner 
that the face of the White Woman 
by my side became as a peony, and 
when the meal was over she drew me 
to our own apartments and declared 
hysterically that she would never 
again go out in public. 

I tried to soothe and calm her as 
best I could, but all night she wept 
and only fell into slumber toward 
morning. 

It was quite dark when I arose. 
Something lay upon my mind and the 
air of the room seemed too heavy 
for my breathing. I went down to the 
beach. Enwrapt in mist I stood. Sud- 
denly there was a chirruping of birds 
and in the new light of a new day 
the ocean arose out of its sleep, 
fathomless, fresh and fair. And as it 
arose and awoke, so also did my 
mind. I became conscious that I had 
done wrong in marrying the White 
Woman—wrong to myself and wrong 
to her. 

But I determined to make the best 
of things. 


Y most earnest desire was to 
make her happy. I would watch 
her face and try to learn from its ex- 
pressions her mood of mind. If she 
looked happy, then I also was happy. 
I also, for her sake, conformed to all 
the ways of the white man and 
sought to transform myself not only 
outwardly but inwardly. For her, I 
was careful of my appearance. For 
her I worked harder than any of my 
partners whose wives were Chinese. 
The consequence was that I became 
known as one of the most successful 
Chinese business men in the city in 
which we were living. 
The White Woman, I think, was 
glad of my success and algo of my 
popularity with white men. But one 
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TIMELY NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR READING 





‘One of the most famous of modern debates.’’ 


SOCIALISM 


PROMISE OR MENACE? 
A New Book by 


Morris Hillquit LL.B. and John Augustine Ryan, D.D. 


Author of “History of Socialism in Professor of Moral Theology and 
the United States,’ “Socialism in Economics, St. Paul Seminary; au- 
Theory and Practice,” etc. thor of “A Living Wage,” etc. 
The chapters which constitute this book originally appeared in “Everybody’s 
Magazine.” The large and generous interest with which the discussion was 
received by the reading public has called for its reproduction with slight revi- 
sions, in permanent book form. 
The novel feature of this work is that for the first time, the opposing argu- 
ments are presented with the greatest completeness and highest competence, 
and side by side, in a form available for the immediate comparison of argument. 
The object of the discussion is to present to the reading public both sides of a 
much-mooted social problem, and to draw attention to the promise or menace 
of a movement which is yearly growing in influence and extension. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 








Mr. Walling’s New Book 


Progressivism and After 
By William English Walling 
A forceful survey of radical political prog- 


ress with special reference to the practical, 
economic standpoint. $1.50 net 


Soul-Stirring Romance of Historical 
Interest 


The Story of Phaedrus 
How We Got the Greatest Book in the World 
By Newell Dwight Hillis 


A charming romance of unfailing interest 
with the irresistible appeal which new light 
throws on life in the early years of the 


Christian era. 
IMustrated. $1.25 net 
The Truth About the Philippines 
The Philippines: Past and Present 


By Dean C. Worcester 
(Secretary, of the Interior, Philippines, 
1901-13.) 

A timely, accurate work on conditions in 
the Philippines by “the one man on earth 

who knows most about the subject.”’ 


Two vols. Richly Illustrated. $6.00 net 
A Novel of Life, Wit and Humor 


Sandy 
By the late S. R. Crockett 
author of “The Stickit Minister,” “Patsy,” 
etc. “Full of life, vigor, wit and humor, 
(the last and) as satisfactory a novel as 
Mr. Crockett ever wrote; the hero as cap- 
tivating as his previous attractive heroine, 
‘Patsy. Mlustrated. $1.35 nez 





Mr. Hunter’s New Book 


Violence and the Labor 
Movement 


By Robert Hunter 


A dramatic, historical narrative of the labor 
conflicts of the last half century presented 
in vivid and well balanced pictures. 

50 net 


The Development of Humanity 


The Childhood of the World 
By Edward Clodd 
A popular work in simple language which 
tells the story of man’s progress from his 
appearance upon earth to the present day. 
Ilustrated. $1.50 net 


The Most Readable Account of Mexico 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the 
South 
By W. E. Carson 
A new, revised, enlarged edition, with addi- 
tional chapters on present conditions, bring- 
ing this standard work up to date. “The 
most authoritative account of Mexico that 
we have.” Ilastrated. $2.50 net 


The Countryside Manuals 
I. The Suburban Garden Guide 


By Parker Thayer Barnes 


“The best, most compact and handiest of 
the garden manuals published.” 50 cents ner 


Il. Things Mcther Use to Make 
By Lydia Maria Gurney 
The good, old-fashioned, but ever new re- 


cipes for the best products of kitchen cook- 
ery. 50 cents net 





—‘‘The one book that every American should read’’———_ 


Theodore Roosevelt:—An Autobiography 


With the return of Col. Roosevelt from the interior wilds of South America, 
renewed interest is aroused in his own story of his life which has been well 
described as “An American Standard for Right Living,” “a straightforward 
account of a career which has always stimulated public confidence.” Abound- 
ing in personal experiences of national interest, personal opinions and doctrines 
of world-wide significance, absorbing incidents, striking episodes, picturesque 
situations, this exceptional work from beginning to end is “a display of un- 
broken brilliance” which makes a special appeal to American citizenship both 
private and public. 
Decorated cover. Gilt top. Richly Illustrated. Octavo. $2.50 net; 
postpaid, $2.75 
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day she declared that our only white 
friends were those bought with din- 
ners and presents. 

“If that is so,” I said, “we will not 
give any more dinners and presen 

“Do you think I can live without 
seeing or speaking to my own peo- 
ple, mean tho they are?” she cried. 
“TI must keep up with them. To live 
alone among Chinese would kill me.” 

We had many little scenes such as 
that; but on the whole we lived ami- 
cably. Until our little boy was born. 


HE little boy was all Chinese to 

behold. The White Womar. sa‘d 
he was more Chinese than I. Thru 
long living in this country, also per- 
haps because of the thought and per- 
plexity of mind which living with 
tne White Woman involved, the con- 
tour of my features had somewhat 
changed. 

Trouble and perplexity arose thru 
my inability to understand the na- 
ture of the White Woman. For in- 
stance, I could not understand why 
she should not be happy over the 
birth of our child. But she was 
not. The first words she said when 
she saw him were: “Can that be my 
child? Take him away.” 

He grew to be a nice little boy, too, 
only somewhat quiet and constrained 
when with his mother, who snubbed 
him and kept him in the background 
of her life. Once I heard her tell a 
white woman of her acquaintance 
that had he been fair she might have 
cared for him; but being a perfect 
little Chinese, she had to admit with 
some shame that he aroused no 
motherly feelings whatever. 

With sadness I record this and 
without blame for her. If love for 
my child dwelt not within her bosom 
it was the fault of nature and not of 
the woman. This is the tragedy of 
the Eurasian. There are a few of 
these unfortunate children who are 
as tenderly loved by those whose pas- 
sions gave them life as are the chil- 
dren of pure race; but they are very 
few indeed. To me the little child 
who looked like me was very dear, 
yet not so dear, never so much my 
own as the children who now throng 
around my knee and whose blood is 
unmixt with that of the white man. 

It was somewhat pitiful. Whenever 
the little child was naughty and mis- 
chievous as all children will be at 
times, the White Woman, attributing 
it to his mixt parentage, dealt se- 
verely with him. On one occasion she 
called him a little monster. 

“That’s what comes of having Chi- 
nese blood mixt with white,” she de- 
clared. “No white child would have 
been so destructive.” 

I was puzzled what to do or say 
when the White Woman was in such 
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a mood as this. She had been drift- 
ing from me for some time. Many 
an evening when I came home I 
found her entertaining in extrava- 
gant fashion white friends, both men 
and women. When I appeared mean- 
ing smiles would be interchanged 
and a sort of mock politeness accord- 
ed me. But I felt I was not wanted 
and would go away to some Chinese 
club where I could pas» the hours 
with compatriots. Meanwhile the boy 
would play alone, taking his meals 
with the negro woman who was our 
housekeeper. 


NE afternoon of a Chinese holi- 

day, Confucius day, I came home 
early, and letting myself into the 
house, threw myself down on a couch 
in the sitting room. There was no 
one in and I unfolded my Chinese 
paper and began reading, when the 
voice of a woman entering the 
next room with another fell upon my 
ears. I knew that voice. It was the 
voice of the one American woman ac- 
quaintance of my wife’s whom I 
liked and respected. 

“You ought not to have spoken to 
him like that; he is only a little boy,” 
she was saying. 

“I know,” went on the other, “my 
- OWn experience has taught me that 
very few parents in the flush and 
strength of life rightly understand 
the fine little souls of children. But 
I think if mothers would give but a 
few moments of their day to looking 
back into their own childhood and 
reflecting thereon, some of our finest 
and most sensitive little ones would 
not be compelled to suffer as they 
surely do from the impatient injus- 
tice of parents.” 

“Am I unjust, Mary?” asked the 
White Woman. 

The door between the rooms was 
ajar and I could head her distinctly. 

“You are,” replied the friend. 

The White Woman gave a nervous 
little laugh—or was it a cry? 

“Well,” said she, “I confess I do 
not feel for the boy as a mother 
should feel. Every time I look at him 
he irritates me. That square, dark 
little face and broad nose; that squat 
little figure, seem unnatural in a 
child of mine. They turn me against 
him. I do not whip him or inflict 
physical pain upon him as a Chinese 
mother might, but I cannot be a 
mother to him in all tenderness, nor 
restrain my tongue from expressing 
to him my feelings. It’s awful to feel 
this way, but it’s all true what you 
say about me; all true.” 

At last the one called Mary spoke 
again. “Yet you married his father, 
whom he resembles,” said she. 

“Yes,” assented the White Woman, 
“I married his father. But his father 










































































Steinway Skill, Experience and Ability Alone 
Can Produce a Piano of Steinway Merit 


O attain the world-popularity of the Steinway 

was possible only by superior merit. This merit 
consists in the unsurpassed qualities of tone and work- 
manship. These are the distinctive features in the 
Steinway of to-day. The first Steinway Piano was 
the result of an art ideal. Through four generations 
this ideal has been upheld and maintained, to the end 
that proficiency has become a tradition in the Steinway 
factories and that the Steinways are recognized every- 
where as past masters in their craft. 

Purchase a Steinway and you possess the world’s 
greatest piano—perfect in tone and workmanship. 


Write for illustrated literature ahout the Steinway 
Piano and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 
you. Mention this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. 14th St, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 




















“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 


of Oil Colors and Materials 


Polished Wood Box, size to inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing ro single 
Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

e make a specialty of Outfits of materials 
for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon Drawing, Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Bete. 


Catalogue on request. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


“Becrnner’s.” 101 Fulton Street, New York 
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Why President Lincoln 


would not appoint their 
nice friend to office. 


Is 


Economy 














A dozen Congressmen had spoken 
for him, as a delightfully good 
fellow: and Mr. Lincoln replied, 
‘I once steered a raft down the 
Mississippi River, and it went along 
delightfully with the current; 

but I didn’t meet any rafts going 


up-stream. They were all steamboats.” 









Almost any Varnish will go along 
delightfully, for a little while, if you 
don’t subject it to any kind of wear 
Murphy Varnishes 
give you up-stream service, against 
head winds. To speak without parable, 
they have the durability which 

makes them doubly and trebly valuable. 


or exposure. 





NEWARK, 
N. J. 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 


Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Longest Montreal, Canada ins 

























EZEKIEL PAGE brand OARS and PADDLES 


For more than 70 years the standard . 


Established 1843 






Highest award wherever exhibited 


The most reliable and the longest wearing. Use the best, thereby avoiding delays 
annoyances incident to breakage. Ask us for catalog and price list and the 


name of your nearest dealer. 


NEW YORK BOAT OAR COMPANY 
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was not of my blood. Yen is my 
child, my own, tho so unlike.” 

“Poor little thing,” murmured 
Mary. “Poor little boy. I could love 
him were he my own or not my own, 
whether Chinese, white or half one 
thing, half another. To me, he is but 
a little child. And a child needs love.” 

“All women are not alike,” declared 
the White Woman. 

“And since they are not; since 
some can feel as do you, there should 
be no intermarriage between the 
races. For sake of the little children 
it should not be.” 

The White Woman’s humor seemed 
to have changed. 

“I don’t know about that,” said 
she. “Eurasian children are usually 
considered bright and often turn out 
well, even if their parentage is 
against them. But for sake of the 
White Woman and the White Man, 
it would be better if there was no 
mingling with another race in mar- 
riage. Did you ever know or hear of 
a white woman or man who did not 
sink socially after a marriage such 
as mine? I did not belong to any 
high society. I was but a girl of the 
common respectable class, and yet I 
have felt it so keenly—the social bar- 
rier which has been raised against 
me—that sometimes I have thought 
I would go mad. And he is so stolid, 
so uncomprehending. I have strug- 
gled against the truth, but it must 
be told. Knowing myself to be pro- 
hibited socially, for no crime what- 
ever, from intercourse with decent 
people of my own race, I have al- 
lowed myself to go and am truly now 
unfit for such intercourse. I have 
lost all ambition, all aspiration. To 
live free and easy; to eat, drink and 
be merry, is all my care.” 


HE little boy was missing over 

a day and a night. I found him 
lying, half naked and half starved, 
over the grave of a gentle young girl 
who had been his teacher and to 
whom he had been much attached. 
At first, he would not come with me 
and actually fought me with his tiny 
fists when I tried to lift him; but I 
got him home at last. That night in 
his delirium he kept crying: “Mother 
says I am a monster!” 

He died three days later. Shortly 
after, because of certain happenings, 
unnecessary to relate, I obtained a 
divorce from the White Woman and 
married the daughter of one of my 
compatriots. — 

My children by my second wife are 
being educated in American schools, - 
and I wish them to become thoroly 
westernized. But my advice to every 
man, be he yellow or white, is ““Min- 
gle not the blood of your race with 
the blood of another.” 
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THE VANDERBILT CASE 


Now that the question of the rela- 
tion of Vanderbilt University to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has been decided by the Supreme 
Court, there is no reason to prolong 
the controversy. We believed that 
the control of the University by the 
Church was injurious and we re- 
joiced to see it broken, but we hope 
that, since the question is settled, 
the ill feeling which the long strug- 
gle inevitably aroused may disap- 
pear and the most cordial sympathy 
prevail. But before we dismiss the 
subject we must in fairness give 
space to one of the letters of protest 
which we have received: 


However intensely you might feel on 
certain subjects, you desire, I assume, 
to be accurate in your statements. On 
this assumption, I (a reader of The 
Independent, an alumnus of Vanderbilt 
University, a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South) call your at- 
tention to several incorrect statements 
in The Independent of apes 6th. Edi- 
torially you are responsible for the fol- 
lowing: “The real occasion for seeking 

possession of the university was the 
‘fear that Chancellor Kirkland and some 
of his professors who sought a wider 
theological liberty in the church, would 
exert a too liberalizing influence over 
the students.” This is Soth misleading 
and untrue. ... The real occasion was 
the effort of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, under the leadership of Dr. 
Kirkland, to wrest the University from 
the Church (its rightful owner) in or- 
der to receive funds from educational 
codperations which do not contribute to 
denominational institutions. 

In the second place, you are editor- 
ially’ responsible for: “The General 
Conference is utterly, totally, finally 
defeated; and many in the church, 
even some among the bishops are glad 
of it.” The latter part of this statement 
is utterly, totally, finally false. The 
records show that all the conferences 
within the bounds of Southern Metho- 
dism, except the Tennessee Conference, 
which is contiguous to the city of 
Nashville, past strong resolutions con- 
demning the action of the trustees, and 
heartily endorsing the bishops. Your 
“many in the church” is too insignifi- 
cantly small to be called a minority. As 
to “some among the bishops” who are 
glad of it, you will find on investigation 
that the entire college of bishops 
brought suit against the trustees, and 
that they vetoed Mr. Carnegie’s one 
million dollar gift, to a man. 

In the article entitled “A Victory for 
Democracy in Education” (“A Victory 
for Trust Control of Education” would 
have been a more fitting caption) your 
“special correspondent” says: “The 
fight has been . . . marked by all the 
medieval features of religious persecu- 
tion on one side.” By the “one side” he 
of course means the bishops. The spleen 
with which this sentence reeks leads 
one to suspect that the “special corre- 
spondent” is rather closely identified 














A Whisper 


from 


Madame 
La Mode 


Costume 


xy 
Maison Jacquiline 


O you worry because you are not tall and slender? [ar 
from it. You can get BON TON Corsets to make 
your figure petitely fashionable. 


Madame La Mode this spring has a little smile in the “Tail 
of her Eye” for the short, plump person, and for her benefit 
has eased the hip-line a little, so in some of the newest BON 
TON Corsets there is a whisper of a curve—only a_ whisper 
that will carry throughout the entire world of fashion. 


The short woman may become a most charming example of 
her type by having her gowns made over a BON TON Corset 
and at the same time be delightfully comfortable and chic. 
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CORSETS 2 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer 
Price $3 to $25 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Office and “Salon du Bon Ton,” 39 West 34th St. 
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Table Linen 


At McCutcheon’s ‘ 


Reg. Trade Mark 























To make a summary here of our enormous stock 


of Table Linens would, of course, be quite impos- 
sible. 


We merely wish to call attention to the fact that nowhere 
else can such a comprehensive assortment be found. 


In addition to all the staple lines we carry the unusual in 
size, design and quality. 


More than half a century of merchandising in Linens as a 
specialty has given us a clientele in every state and im- 
portant town in this country. 
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We have studied closely and provided for the needs of this 
ever-growing number of customers, with the result that no 
such comprehensive stock of Table Linens can be found in 
any other house in the country. 


Our customers have the added satisfaction of knowing that 
we stand behind every purchase made and guarantee its 
satisfaction, 


This applies not only to our Table Linen Department, but 
to everything we sell. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, N. Y. 
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Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete Engine, Ready to Run 













96 


18-20-28 and 27-ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested 
and fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever 
—simplest engine made— starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts— 
anyone can run it. The Safe Launch—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no 
boathouse, All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, leak or 
: rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rylled- steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats, Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. (ou 
Free Cutalog. Stcel Kowboats, #20. MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT O0., 127] Jefferson Ave-, Detrolt, Mich,,U.8.A, 
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with a gentleman possessing “a rather 
choleric blue eye.” This is unfair, un- 
just, unchristian, and unworthy of 
space in a first-class periodical. 

Again, your “special correspondent” 
says: “It is heralded as the breaking 
of episcopal power in this church, 
which has been carried too far in recent 
years to be acceptable to a people es- 
sentially democratic in their beliefs 
rather than monarchical, which is the 
distinct eww | of episcopal authority 
in the Methodist Church.” Shades of 
Ananias! The bishops not only _ re- 
ceived the almost solid support of the 
church, they were acting as representa- 
tives of the Church. Nothing is truer 
than the loyalty of the members of the 
Church to the bishops and to our ec- 
clesiastical polity. “Heralded as the 
breaking o SC argg power.” By 
whom, please? Not by Southern Metho- 
dists, at any rate. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in the name of 
Truth, please wander occasionally with- 
in the circumference of facts. The cir- 
cumference, mind you, not the center. 
That would be asking too much. Just 
the circumference. 


JOHN WM. FRAZER. 
Auburn, Alabama 


Inasmuch as Mr. Frazer’s letter is 
an arraignment of The Independent 
for its failure to regard facts, we 
might expect Mr. Frazer to give 
facts to substantiate his own views. 
In reply to his first comment it is 
sufficient to remark that the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee by an 
unanimous opinion decided that the- 
trustees were not endeavoring to 
wrest the University from the 
Church, and that the Church was not 
its rightful owner. If the decision of 
the court means anything it means 
that the bishops were trying to wrest 
the university from its proper govern- 
ment and control. It means that Mr. 
Frazer and his party were wholly in 
error as to the rightful owner, and 
that in talking about ownership he 
has ideas that are wholly in conflict 
with the law. One can hardly imag- 
ine a statement that departs further 
from the facts than this opening 
statement of Mr. Frazer. By way of 
further comment, we may remark 
that Mr. Frazer’s interpretation of 
the motives of the board of trust is 
equally wrong. If the trustees did 
not do the thing charged against 
them, it follows necessarily that they 
did not do it for the reason given by 
Mr. Frazer. There is no use to dis- 
cuss an imaginary motive for an 
action that did not occur. The Inde- 
pendent suggests that the real occa- 
sion for the antagonism of the bish- 
ops was an illiberal spirit in the 
Church expressing itself against a 
liberal spirit in the University. The 
brief submitted by the lawyers in 
the case, which is based on unre- 
futed testimony taken in the case, 
shows that this struggle was ini- 
tiated by one of the present bishops 
and continued for ten years ante- 
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dating the actual filing of the suit. 
In all this time the demand was that 


the faculty should be filled with a 
Methodists, and the complaint was 
that this was not being carried out. 


The facts on which this statement is 
based may be found in the brief of 


the trustees, pages 850-858. Much of the comfort of your corsets 
Mr. Frazer is not correct in his will come in the knowledge that “‘uncor- 

statement that the entire college of »” : : 

“his eas cok ead te seted”’ youthfulness is present without 


University. The original bill filed effort or forcing. The surpassing art 
was filed by the State of Tennessee 


of Thomson’s “Glove-fitting”’ corset- 
on the relation of all the members ‘ d Leese th 2 f 
of the college of bishops of the M. E. ~~ oo throug sixty years 0 
Church, South, except one. It would, concentration upon one ideal, makes 


therefore, seem that at least one this precious effect more secure with 
bishop did not join in this suit. 


As for the size of the minority each change of style. Thomson’s 
which is pleased by the decision, 
that, of course, is a matter of opin- 
ion; but, however small it may be 
now, we are confident that it will 
grow until a large majority of the , > 
Church will realize that it is best for —— V7 & corsets comfort body and 
a bones | to be free from sec- a mind. We guarantee 

rian control. . 4 ‘ 

We quite agree with our corre- f eal both style and comfort if 
spondent as to the desirability of ’ you select the model your 
keeping within the circumference of . 
the truth, however impossible it may figure oe 
be to hit the bull’s-eye every time. At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 
To show that we really intend a 
closer approximation to absolute 








accuracy, we will admit that we were A - 

not quite correct in alluding to the 2 ; George C. Batcheller & Co. 
gift of a million dollars from Mr. 5 _. New York Chicago San Francisco 
Carnegie for the medical school as —- we 


“refused by the Methodist bishops.” 
It should rather have read, “the ¢ (@) ed 8S = y = 
million dollars which Mr. Carnegie 

refused to give so long as Vander- 
bilt was regarded as a _ sectarian 
institution.” As a further effort in 
the same direction, we should say 
that the Rev. Mr. Frazer is wrong 
in his insinuation as to the identity 
of our special correspondent. Neither 
the article nor editorial was written 
or inspired by Chancellor Kirkland. 

















Apropos of your request that the 
readers of The Independent after read- 
ing your paper pass it on to a friend, I 
wish to state that much as I would like 
to increase the sum of human happiness 
and intelligence by doing so, I cannot. 
The reason is that when I am thru with 
The Independent it is in such a mu- 
tilated condition that I haven’t the 
“face” to pass it on to anybody. I am 
a reader of many periodicals and have 





Having perfected the Electric Vehi- 
cle in the application of a spiral trans- 
mission, connected with an Edison 
battery, as proven in the several runs 


pen pare a clipning from all of them to Philadelphia 

such articles as interest me especially. 

I gage the value of any periodical that 102 MILES ON A SINGLE 
passes thru my hands by its condition CHARGE OF ELECTRICITY 
after I am thru with it; the more muti- 


lated it is, the more highly I value it. ANDIRONS with a luxuriously appointed Brougham, as 


Judged by this criterion The Independ- illustrated, weighing, with passengers, 3.840 
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and be refreshed! 












Sip by sip here's pure 
enjoyment—cool com- 
fort—a satisfied thirst 
—a contented palate. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 





Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 






THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA 
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Camp Supplies for Sportsmen 


Groceries, Wines, Liquors and Cigars 


Special attention given to packing to avoid damage while being trans- 
ported over “tote roads,” and where goods are to be carried in 
canoes they can te packed in boxes of convenient size for easy handling. 


Send for Price List 


S. S. PIERCE CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
IMPORTERS AND GROCERS 

















shelves. A periodical is intended to 
be used even if it is used up and the 
value of a clipping depends upon its 
being right at hand when you want 
it. 








A RADICAL SPELLING REFORMER 


Nelosd iz N. Y. chek paabl 2 ur order 
for $3. Kindly renew my subscripshun 
for 1 year Bgining March 1914. Ples 
pardon dla. The fact iz, I had hard 
wurk 2 mak up my mind 2 continu 
reding ur paper, on account ov ur lak 
of independence in orthografy. I stil 
find in ur colums, wurds hwich r recog- 
nizabl at site, so clerly duz thar speling 
indikat tens and even derivashun; hwy 
this hyd-bound conservatizm? I alwaz 
rede aloud, so the sound ov wurds iz ov 
primary importance. After I hav pro- 
nounced ur fonetik reforms, I almost 
alwaz no hwat tha mene. Hwy wast 
spas by not adopting short hand at 
wunce? 

Urs mor or les respektfuly, 

Kirsy B. WHITE. 

Detroit, Michigan 

P. S.—U ned not reform my nam or 
addres. The postman iz 2 bizy 2 rede 
aloud. If poor der Theodor had bin (or 
— elekted, al mit hav bin (or ben) 
wel. 


We are delighted to find somebody 


‘so far ahead of us on the good road 


that he looks back upon us as hide- 
bound conservatives. But while we 
appreciate such an unflinching effort 
to bring sight and sound into agree- 
ment, we must call his attention to 
the fact that some of his “reforms” 
are in the wrong direction. The use 
of 2 for to, two or too is reducing 
the language to the Chinese form 
and doing away altogether with the 
phonetic advantages of an alphabet. 
This is, of céurse, what our lan- 
guage will tend to become if the 
mandarins of this country have their 
way, and our spelling remains fixed 
while pronunciation changes. 

Mr. White’s letter shows clearly 
the advantages to be gained by a 
phonetic spelling. We see that he 
realizes that he says hwat and not 
what. Nobody ever said what or 
could, but lots of people think they 
pronounce it that way. We notice 
also that he is wavering in the choice 
between the American bin and the 


| British been. We have the impres- 


sion that the British pronunciation 
is gaining ground all over this coun- 
try in recent years, but we are not 
sure, because the letters and papers 
we get from Detroit and Galveston, 
and from Portland (Me. and Ore.) 
all spell it been, whether the people 
there pronounce it so or not. If, then, 
one wants to go with the majority or 
to follow some chosen masters of the 
language whose opinion he respects, 
he has little opportunity of finding 
out which pronunciation they use. 
When Kipling writes in Tomlinson 
of the imps in limbo— 
They grieved they bin 


Too small to sin 
To the hight of their desire 
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we know that he intends here the f 


American pronunciation, doubtless 
for sake of the rime, and as poets 
have often done, he makes the spell- 
ing suit the sound. On the other 
hand, let us consider this old story: 

A man ina restaurant looks dubi- 
ously down at the muddy liquid 
served as his first course and then 
calls the waiter. 

“What is that?” he asks, pointing 
at the plate. 

“It’s bean soup, sir,” replies the 
waiter. 

“I don’t care what it has been,” 
retorts the angry guest; “I want to 
know what it is.” 

Now, an Englishman sees, or 
rather hears the point to this joke 
right away, but to make it plain to 
the ordinary American requires a 
lengthy disquisition on comparative 
phonetics. 

So, again, the American is at a 
disadvantage and laughs late when 
he hears Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance, for the chief 
joke of that immortal opera depends 
upon the point that an Englishman 
pronounces often and orphan alike. 
An American ordinarily does not un- 
less he has crost salt water. 

But we fear it will be long before 
oral humor becomes international 
thru the adoption of phonetic spell- 
ing. In the meantime we receive 
encouragement for our feeble efforts 
in that direction from such letters as 
the following: 

Being a new member of The Inde- 
pendent family, I would like to express 
my commendation of your policy in 
spelling. I do not know when you a. 
ed your present use of simplified 
spelling, but I do know that with the 

resent waves of conservation and ef- 
ciency which are moving so effectually 
thru our business world that you should 
find a deal of sympathy with such a 
policy. We are striving, and if we are 
not we ought to be, after a more ef- 
ficient English language. We try to 
conserve our natural resources and in 
a great many instances do succeed in 
doing so, but so many, many people 
never consider the wisdom of conserv- 
ing the individual energy expended by 
people who write the English language. 
I wish you every success in placing 


more simplified spelling in your maga-| , 


zine despite the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth which will necessarily arise 
from the purists. 
ALLEN P. CHILD. 
Kansas City, Missouri 





MUMMIES AND DEMOCRACY 


What resurrected or still unburied 
mummy wrote that editorial in the issue 
of March 9th on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s report on education in Vermont? 

Public money without public control 
is an evil everywhere; in school, char- 
ity, hospitals and everywhere else. The 
universities of the West supported by 
public money and controlled by those 
who furnish the cash have already 
superseded eastern colleges in efficiency, 
usefulness and high ideals. I have 
studied in both and speak from first- 











literally “rolling in discomfort.” 


“Look, What a Grouch!” He Hasn’t B. 





V. D. On. 
Gar aflame—coat on arm—handkerchief in hand—head 


drooping—brow dripping—spirits low—nerves “on hair- 
trigger’’—how hot fe is without easy-breezy B. V. D.— 


They swing along, unmindful 


of the heat, heads high, eyes bright, bodies cool, minds clear, 


muscles taut, and faculties alert. 


feel and /ook cool. 


You—on with B. V. D. and 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. If he can’t or won't, walk out! On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
$ MADE FOR THE 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 


and Knee 
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50c., 75¢., $1.00 and $1.50 the 
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B. V. 
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D. Union Suits (Pat. 
S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 


$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit, 


The B. V. D. 


Company, 


New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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cenuint WALRUS BAG sre 


Leather Lined. Inside Pockets. French Sewed Fdges. Solid 
Corners. Brassed Key Lock and Catch. Just thething for your 
trip. Sold by mail only, Regular price, $7.50 to $10.00, 
By parcel post, prepaid, $5.00. Choice of 16 or 18 in. Send today. 


AUSTIN'S SHOPS, 14 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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FRUIT AND 


TREE ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines: 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 





Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


i THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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1850 


In the City of New York 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1914 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 














Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 














Send for This Interesting 
\and Instructive 










It Is Entirely FREE 





’ We expect a greater de- 
mand for this 40 page illus- 


Just 


Off trated booklet on travel, 
than has ever been 
the known for any other 
ever published for free 
Press distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take 
on a journey and what not to take—how to pack 
and how to best care for your baggage and gives 
exact information as to checking facilities, 
weights, °te., in foreign countries—gives tables of 
money values—distances from New York—tells 
when, who and how much to ‘‘tip.”’ In fact this 
booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel 
or are contemplating taking a trip in this country 
or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the 


famous 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy as a practical band 
book for travelers. 

This edition is limited, so we suggest that you 
send your name and address at once, and receive a 
copy. (A postal wiil bring it.) Please address 
our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
471 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Br'de Street, London, England. 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan 
and Hamburg, 
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THE BEST? 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


Is the STANDARD, and specified 
by all leading Architects and Build- 
ers. Our SANITARY REFRIG- 
ERATORS, lined with white opal 
glass, ae UNEQUALLED. Draw- 
ings and estimates furnished free 
of charge for special refrigerators 
of any size. We have had 31 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of 
the BEST and are always glad to 
advise you. The Lorillard has the 
refrigerator installation at the New 
Terminal Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad of this city. 
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hand knowledge. Democracy is good 
everywhere or nowhere. 
JAMES P. WEST. 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


We are quite in agreement with 
our correspondent that every state 
should have its own university. That 
indeed was the ground of our criti- 
cism of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
report. But many of the state uni- 
versities of the West were developed 
out of private and sectarian colleges 
thru an increase of state support and 
consequent control, and this same 
process of gradual transformation 
seems to be going on in Vermont. 
Carnegie Foundation report 
would put a stop to this process 
absolutely and it is also emphatically 
opposed to the establishment of a 
state university in Vermont, not- 
withstanding the fact that every 
western state, even tho poorer and 
less populous than Vermont, sup- 
ports a university, all of them doing 
a useful work. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


In your editorial “Theology and 
Country Life” of May 11, you give the 
whole snap away when you say “As a 
rallying point and inspirational center 
no institution is so valuable as a vital, 
wideawake, properly equipped Chris- 
tian church.” 

But where in country districts do you 
find the wideawake, properly equipped 
church? Not in Michigan certainly. The 
rural church is dying out, nor do I look 
for any improvement. In Illinois alone 
1700 churches are without pastors; 800 
in Kansas. Within eight miles from 
where I write are ten churches without 
pastors and no effort to obtain them; 
only four that make any attempt to 
maintain an occasional religious ser- 
vice. And no improvement in sight. 

There are two forces undermining 
the rural church: First, a widespread 
and steadily growing change in theo- 
logical belief. The old idea of future 
punishment for the unconverted is be- 
ing rapidly unloaded. A literal hell is 
regarded as amusing. Second, the aver- 
age clergyman as a leader of today’s 
thought and instructor since the days 
of rural free mail delivery is hopelessly 
outclassed. The average man takes his 
live, able daily paper and weekly and 
monthly magazines with an occasional 
sprightly book and lets the cheap min- 
ister go hang. You may have hope for 
the rural church. I do not. 

I write this from the standpoint of 
a churchman. For seventy-five years I 
have attended a strong Congregational 
church and been fifty years a member, 
an excellent church with chapel, par- 
sonage, parlor and a chorus choir and 
ministers much above the average. Yet 
the church has not half the hold on the 
community it had thirty years ago. 

But has the decline in the rural 
church caused a decline in the moral 
and religious standing of the country 
districts? Far from it. Was there ever 
a period—certainly not in Michigan— 
when the standard of moral honesty 
was so high and there was such strong 
control of the liquor traffic? Or the 
masses so kind and benevolent, so 
thoroly to be depended upon? The Lord 
help the country if it must depend upon 
the agency of the rural church. As 
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leaders in village improvement you may 
see a future for the rural church. I do 
not. H. J. MARTIN. 


Vermontville, Michigan 








THE RIGHT TO WORK 


The demonstrations of the unem- 
ployed engineered by the I. W. W. 
and their anarchistic allies were not, 
we felt, something to be hastily dis- 
missed with denunciation and ridi- 
cule. They raised the very serious 
question of what shall be done with 
the large and increasing body of men 
who fail to fit into the advancing re- 
quirements of modern industry. In 
discussing this question, we suggest- 
ed that it might become the duty of 
the state to see that some opportu- 
nity for employment was afforded to 
all. A correspondent would go still 
further: 


Your editorial of March 16, “The 
Right to Work,” is an admirable state- 
ment of an important economic fact. 
Altho society does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the proper employment of 
its members, it is moving rapidly 
toward a point where it will assume 
such responsibility. Further, the state 
may exercize its sovereign power of 
taxation to get control of any industries 
necesary to keep all citizens employed. 
Private ownership of industries, with 
the privilege of employing or not em- 
ploying, will thereby be restricted. 

t when employment is made man- 
datory on one side, it must be made 
mandatory on the other side. Guaran- 
teed employment will entail certain in- 
evitable consequences, among which 
the following may be noted. 1. The 
worker will lose the right to change 
employers at will. 2. He will not be 
free to change localities on his own in- 
itiative. 3. He will not be able to shift 
to another job whenever he sees fit. 4. 
He will not exercize unrestricted free- 
dom in selecting his life’s work. 5. Edu- 
cation will become chiefly vocational. 
In short, if the state is to guarantee 
employment, it must use its sovereign 
power in eliminating economic waste 
resulting from unrestricted freedom on 
the part of the worker. 

JOHN J. Loux 


Tron City Institute, Tennessee 








ALWAYS ON THE RIGHT SIDE 

It is very gratifying to my self- 
esteem to have a paper that always 
takes my side of everything. When we 
have family discussions over things 
that we read in the papers I always say 
“Wait till The Independent comes,” and 
it always backs me up. 

EDITH PAINE BENEDICT 
Riverside, Rhode Island 


This is a unique letter. We never 
before heard of anybody who agreed 
with us in everything. But the writer 
is a recent addition to our sub- 
scription list and we fear this per- 
fect harmony of view will not last 
forever. Before many years she will, 
like the rest of our readers, write us 
letters saying “I generally agree with 
your editorial position, but why did 
you publish that crazy, unfair, ridic- 
ulous .. .” etc. 


*“Never a Need 
to Worry” 
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Don’t rent—buy. You can own this hand- 
some, complete 5-room portable bungalow 
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in the day you get it —costs only $195. 


NIE-GOUDIE 
TAKE-DOWN HOUSES 


House in picture has two doors, eight 
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floor, chimney, awnings, storm curtains, 
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VACATION BOOKS 


. HE essence of vacation is 
] change; vacation for the city 
man is the wildest, loneliest 
country, where he can forget his 
fellow sufferers whom, in his mid- 
summer fretfulness, he has come to 
hate; vacation for the bored farmer, 
the biggest town he can find, full of 
sociability and nervous excitement. 
Books will not tell the individual 
what kind he needs; his own partic- 
ular wanderlust must do that for 
him. But, having once chosen, some 
book or other will tell him how to get 
the greatest possible pleasure and 
the most rest out of that particular 
form of vacation he craves. 

If you are a boy, vacation is easy, 
for a boy nearly always wants ex- 
ploring, camping, fishing and all the 
outdoor amusements of the wild 
places. Boys want such things be- 
cause, as Edward Cave says in The 
Boy’s Camp Book, “camping out 
represents the hight of liberty,” 
and for the average boy liberty 
means decidedly “change.” Mr. Cave 
shows in the most delightful manner 
—his book is a veritable mountain 
stream in its sharp freshness and 
the rapidity with which it carries 
you along—how to camp so efficiently 
that mental and moral education 
come naturally in the wake of hard 
bodily exercise and the fullest en- 
joyment. He leads up to the particu- 
lars by inspiring generalities on the 
wherefore of fresh air and exercize, 
and then with extraordinary ingenu- 
ity describes a perfect camp, with all 
its equipment and recreation, appar- 
ently forgetting no detail or emer- 
gency. The boy or other camper who 
carries it will never be discouraged 
if it rains, if he is bitten by a snake, 
or if ants attack his food. 

While we are on the boy subject 
it might not be irrelevant to mention 
The Boy Scout, by Richard Harding 
Davis, a delightfully flowing little 
story of a scout who did his sister a 
good turn and by a _ remarkable 
interaction of magnanimous forces 
brought about rejoicing among thou- 
sands of people in various parts of 
the world. The story is told in a style 
that wastes no time, but never for- 
gets incidental humor. It makes a 
helpful half hour’s reading for any 
one. 

Both boys and girls will find ways 
to fill up otherwise idle and profitless 
moments of a vacation by following 
some of the instructions in Enjoy- 
able Entertainments, by Lilian M. 
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Heath. The games, which are un- 
usual and of great variety, are de- 
scribed in a practical way easy to 
follow. 

Then, too (vacation stories have a 
habit of centering about boys), there 
is Judge Henry A. Shute’s The Mis- 
adventures of Three Good Boys, 
crowded with absurdly funny inci- 
dents, some of which interpret the 
word “good” rather strangely, and 
told with breeziness and remarkable 
sympathy. It is a more important 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


The Problem of Human Life, by 
Rudolf Eucken. A new edition of 
one of the most important works 
of the Jena philosopher giving a 
histo of the development of 
thought from Plato to Nietzsche. 
With some additional pages on the 
religious problem in America as 
Professor Eucken found it on his 
visit. 
Scribner $2 
Dreams, by Henri Bergson. The 
two articles on the theory of 
dreaming by the French philoso- 
pher published in The Independent 
of October 23 and 30, 1913, are 
here put into book form with an 
introduction by the translator, Ed- 
win E. Slosson. 
' B. W. Huebsch 60 cents 


Intimations of Heaven, by H. E. 
Walker. Occasional happy thought, 
restful rime scheme, rime-words 
chosen for their rime rather than 
their sense. 

Elliot Stock 


A Child of the Orient, by Demetra 
Vaka. The story of a Greek girl 
beginning life in Constantinople 
and coming later to America. Vivid 
and real, because it is the author’s 
autobiography told with direct nar- 
rative and simple philosophy. 
Houghton $1.25 


A Guide to the Chassevant Method 
of Musical Education, by Marion 
P. Giless. A Montessori-like meth- 
od of teaching notes to children, 
beginning with the birds. The book 
is a text-book for teachers, not a 
primer. 

Stokes $1 


Business—A Profession, by Louis 
D. Brandeis. Clear thinking is the 
keynote, and expression which 
shows a systematic mental atti- 
tude. Takes up trade unions, in- 
surance, trusts and railroads. With 
an introduction by Ernest Poole. 
Small, Maynard $2 


Where No Fear Was, by Arthur 
Christopher Benson. A partially 
autobiographical analysis of fears, 
from the fear of a shadow to the 
fear of sin, thru all the ages of the 
human life. Humanly, frankly told, 
a helpful and consoling book. 
Putnam $1.50 




















book, on the whole, for parents than 
for boys. 

There are proverbial tired busi- 
ness men, who nurse in their over- 
wrought minds secret thoughts of 
trout streams; the thoughts grow 
with the nursing, and when vacation 
comes at last, stocks and bonds fall 
into the abysses of a forgotten Wall 
Street and there is nothing in pros- 
pect for at least two weeks but The 
Dry Fly and Fast Water. George M. 
L. La Branche, a real authority, 
writes sparklingly of the off chance 
when the fish jumps and recompenses 
the fisherman for hours of suspense. 
Not only does he treat of the dry fly, 
but also of the habits of the fish. 

In fiction redolent of summer and 
the out of doors there is Jehane 
of the Forest, a love story told 
with a great deal of incidental 
philosophy, and with an interming- 
ling of the narrative with the sea- 
sons, and the characters with the 
moods of nature. In many of the de- 
scriptions there is unusual beauty of 
imagery and atmosphere. There is 
also Overland Red, a story of Califor- 
nia which grips the attention at the 
start by short impressionistic sen- 
tences that begin abruptly. It is the 
story of a philosophical western vag- 
abond who wanders into thrilling 
adventures in vivid surroundings. 
There is a great deal of brilliant color 
in blotches; little of delicate shading. 

Some of us for a complete vacation 
must get entirely out of reach of the 
telephone; must retire so wholly from 
the world of our cares that no 
business emergency can recall us. 
For such is Russia, a country 
which seems difficult, almost unat- 
tainable till one reads his Baedeker. 
Mr. Baedeker has prepared an excel- 
lent new Russia (published for the 
first time in English), with 40 maps, 
78 plans and an introduction giving 
the customs of the people, their his- 
tory and their social conditions. In 
conjunction with this handbook he 
has also prepared a Manual of the 
Russian Language, with a vocabu- 
lary and list of common phrases. 

Another isolated spot, tho part of 
our own country, is Hawaii. Of these 
islands Joseph King Goodrich has 
told us the history, the social condi- 
tions before and after the beginning 
of the American administration, and 
the prospects for the future, in his 
careful book, The Coming Hawaii. 
The style is scholarly and at times 
a trifle monotonous, but there is 
plenty of information. 

Remembering the “change” ele- 
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nited States 


By Albert M. Kales, Professor of Law 

in Northwestern University. 
An especially timely book, presenting with 
great clearness and cogency some of the po- 
litical needs of the country, particularly the 
necessity of the short ballot. The author 
discusses various expedients for restoring the 
American ideal of democracy. 


270 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 
(weight 24 oz.). 


Masters of the Wilderness 


By Charles B. Reed. (‘Fort Dearborn 
Series,” Chicago Historical Society.) 
Three highly interesting studies of pioneer 
life in North America: “The Masters of the 
Wilderness,” a_ study of the origin and up- 
growth of the Hudson’s Bay Company; “The 
Beaver Club,” an account of a social organi- 
zation of Montreal that grew out of the mar- 
velous success of the fur trade; and “A 
Dream of Empire,” a vivid narrative of the | | 
adventures of Tonty in Old Louisiana. | 


154 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 


pular Government in the 
the Whole Country 




















From the beginning the 1911 edition has met with success 





ne l and appreciation 
; ; icag | This book, made new by extensive revision and improvement, places 
™ vn Chicago | on a firmer foundation the standard adopted in 


the edition of 1895 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











|| The Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago has recently 
A Vacation Companion purchased over 1700 copies. More than 600 other churches 


covering nearly every State in the Nation are using a total 


} HE HANDBOOK | of over 90,000 copies. 


OF eee Here is a thought for every Church not 
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ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK using the Revised Hymnal 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


This is the achieve- 
ment of fifteen years’ 








3 AN APPRECIATION 
work in the _ successful : : 
training of students and “Our people are all delighted with the new hymnal. I have organized a 
teachers in the proper children’s choir, and they are learning the Children’s Hymns in the book 
methods of presenting Nature-Study, and the and singing them in the evening services. I am also organizing a choir 
correlating of health, geography, arithmetic, of the larger boys and young men and they will learn suitable hymns 
drawing, and language work with Nature- from the book and sing them as —— pieces in the services. a! 
Study. | body is very much interested and the attendance at the services has greatly 
The Handbook of Nature-Study is an in- increased.”—Rev. James Ferguson, Stewartsville, N. J. 


spiration to the trained and untrained teacher. 
In its 234 stories and lessons is given the 
answer to that query “What, Where and 





Why” of the Nature student.’ . LET US SEND A COPY FOR EXAMINATION 
The adaptibility and value of this book is | | 
ee SS Sk ae ae te Prices : 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 ; 12mo, Cloth, 75c.; Words only, Cloth, 65c. 


colleges, and homes in all parts of the world. 
900 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 


Bound in one volume $3.25 Postpaid $3.65 
Bound in two volumes $4.00 Postpaid $4.50 


For sale at your book dealer or shipped 
direct from 


The Comstock Publishing Company 


Dept. |, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 


Ariadne of Allan Water 


By Sidney McCall 


A love story with a Southern girl for its heroine, 
which marks a return to the style of “Truth Dexter,” 
this author’s popular success. Of the difficult situa- 
tion in which Ariadne found herself as the result of 
her father’s unwise will and her stepmother’s subse- 
quent marriage to an adventurer more need not be 
said than that it results in events that thrill and startle 
while they tug at one’s heart-strings. 

Second Printing. Frontispiece by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


Sunaina Jane Felicidad 


By Anne Warner By Rowland Thomas 


Fifth printing of this “joyous story” of A picturesque tale of a wanderer who 
a Sunshine Nurse who accomplished won- strayed to a quaint island in the Pacific and 
ders with her optimistic and cheery doctrines. there met Romance face to face. 


With frontispiece. $1.00 net. Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. 


North of Fifty-Three 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


A vigorous story of the wide, unpeopled spaces of the Canadian Northwest, dealing 
with two people of widely different views—a city girl and a man of the forests. 


Third Printing. Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer. $1.30 net. 




















A People’s Man Idonia 
E. Phillips nheim A Romance of Old London 
+ a leader a is ex- By Arthur F. Wallis 


pected by his followers to bring about a 


Fourth printing of a tale of love and 
social revolution in England, nearly plays 


roguery of which the New York Times 


into the hand of intriguing Germany. says: “It has freshness and originality of 
“Another of his clever and absorbing , incidents and telling. He recreates 
stories of international intrigue.”—Boston ife in Elizabethan London, with a reality 


Transcript. that few writers of romance have equalled.” 
Illustrated by Bracker. $1.30 net. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. $1.30 net. 


The Substance of His House 
By Ruth Holt Boucicault 


The love that plays havoc with lives is the predominant theme of the first novel by 
this American actress—the love that good women give to unworthy men. “A story that grips 
the heart.”—Brooklyn Eugle. 

Fourth Printing. Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.30 net. 














Adventurings in 


the Psychical 


Outpost 
H. Addington Bruce 
By Mary E. Waller wad ye 


Author of “Scientific Mental Healing,” etc. 
“The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus,” etc. 


From an Island 


A comprehensive review of the results 
of modern and psychical research in the 
realm of the abnormal and the supernor- 
mal. Mr. Bruce has long been a student 
of the psychical, and his examples are 
gathered from a vast variety of sources, 
while his explanations are based on the 
latest scientific data. 


$1.25 net. $1.35 net. 


The Bedtime Story-Books 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
Author of “Old Mother West Wind Series.” 
1. The peste of Johnny Chuck 8. The Adventures of Peter Cottontail 
2. The Adventures of Reddy Fox 4. The Adventures of Unc’ Billy Possum 


This volume, made up of extracts from 
irregularly kept journals and note-books, 
sets forth sincerely and impressively her 
views of life, the literature that has in- 
fluenced her, and her experiences in travel 
and in her island outpost of Nantucket. 

















These captivating chronicles dealing with the daily events in the lives of the citizens of 
the woods “have an engaging simplicity, a droll realism even in their phantasy that brings 
back grateful memories of Uncle Remus.”-—New York Times. 


Cleverly illustrated by Cady. 16mo. Each, 50 cents net. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Boston 











ment in the meaning of vacation— 
that change, even if it involves labor, 
is rest—let the reader select from 
this list according to his individual 
temperament. Most of the books are 
inspiring preparation for the busi- 
ness of resting. 


The Boy’s Camp Book, by Edward 
Cave. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 50 cents. 
The Boy Scout, by Richard Harding 
Davis. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 
Enjoyable Entertainments, by Lil- 
lian M. Heath. Boston: United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. $1. 
The Misadventures of Three Good 
Boys, by Judge Henry A. Shute. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
The Dry Fly and Fast Water, by 
George M. L. La Branche. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
Overland Red, anonymous. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35. 
Under Handicap, by Jackson Greg- 
5 New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1.35. 
Russia, by Karl Baedeker. New 
anna’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
-40. 
The Coming Hawaii, by Joseph 
Ring Goodrich. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg Co. $1.50. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Historians do not now universally 
hold that ancient history can be writ- 
ten only in an archaic manner. To the 
actual Greeks and Romans our an- 
cient history was contemporary poli- 
tics, and the problems of Roman 
expansion were not in all respects 
different from those of the great 
national states of today. At first 
such chapter headings as are used in 
Frank’s Roman Imperialism, “The 
Consequences of Sentimental Poli- 
tics,” “The Foreign Policy of a 
Socialistic Democracy,” “Senatorial 
Laissez Faire’ and “Pompey’s Army 
in the Service of Capitalists,” sug- 
gest the age of Gladstone, Bismarck 
and Roosevelt rather than the 
Roman republic. But these titles are 
not false or even misleading. Pro- 
fessor Frank is no journalist-anti- 
quarian; he has carefully studied 
and compared the available sources 
for the foreign policy of the repub- 
lic, and shows conclusively that this 
policy was not a simple advance 
toward aggrandizement, but fluctu- 
ated and varied with succeeding 
political changes at Rome. Very 
often expansion came against the de- 
sire of the ruling faction at the time 
thru an incautious alliance, a dis- 
turbance on the frontier or the mis- 
conduct of some distant official, 
necessitating intervention and even- 
tual conquest. There is a distinction 
between nations like Macedon or 
Napoleonic France, which deliber- 
ately set out to achieve empire as 
far as they can extend their con- 
quests, and such practical, prosaic 
states as modern England or ancient 
Rome, which extend their boundaries 
almost by accident and annex distant 
territories simply because it is 
cheaper and easier to subdue a 
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troublesome neighbor than to leave 
him independent. Empires of this 
latter type exhibit every diversity of 
rule and their location is apt to be 
patched and scrappy, but history has 
shown that these reluctantly won 
empires have lasted longest. 


Roman Imperialism, by Prof. Ten- 
ney Frank. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


Your Will Weakens Like 


a Muscle If Not Used 





Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., M.S., is one of the 
most inspiring writers on 
Practical Psychology now 
living. His work glows 
with a deep, splendid, 
heartening philosophy that 


A Course In Will Training Which 
Has Helped Over 20,000 People 
Sent Free For Inspection 


Hosts of readers of this 
book have written to us, 
without solicitation, about 
its inspiring and helpful 
character. Below are a 
few extracts of some of 
the letters, which make a 


REAL PORTRAITS OF REAL PEOPLE 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., has followed 
| his Lee the American with Confederate 


HEODORE RoosEVELT, when he was young, 
Portraits, a volume of delightful char- 


was weak and sickly. He had very little 


ranks him with James, Strength. Yet he developed into a man of the mass six feet high. These 
acter sketches of Johnston, Stuart, Bergson, oS and most tireless and unbounded energy, with extracts serve, 7 least, to 
Longstreet, Beauregard, Stephens, | Royce as a twentieth-cen- wonderful intellectual and physical powers. jndicate the tone of ‘in- 


t leader of thought. He made history. He changed the current 
Below is the merest eed of affairs of his day. How did this puny 
tion of the long list of Stripling become the powerful man he is? 


tense enthusiasm in which 
all these absolutely unso- 
licited testimonials are 


Toombs and Semmes. The author knows 
how to be critical without being un- 


studies in this great work. 








sympathetic and how to emphasize the 
essentials by eliminating insignificant 
details. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


EMOTIONAL ORGY 
Small wonder that the heroine of 
Ruth Holt Boucicault’s The Substance 
of His House sinks exhausted on the 
path of life and relinquishes the burden 
of existence. Mere flesh and blood can- 
not survive in a such a rarefied atmos- 
phere of ecstasy and anguish. Even the 
sympathetic reader longs to bury him- 
self in some dry dust of Government 
statistics after such a morass of emo- 

tional intensity. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.30. 


DR. COLLYER’S ADDRESSES 

A collection of “popular” lectures or- 
dinarily makes a rather sterile book, 
but not so the gathering of sixteen mis- 
cellaneous addresses, together with a 
small group of poems by Robert Collyer 
which have been printed under the title 
of one of the best known of the lec- 
tures, Clear Grit, and form a memento 
that will be cherished by a host of 
friends and admirers of the man who, 
beginning as a Yorkshire blacksmith 
and ending as one of the best beloved 
preachers in America, filled a life of 
four-score years and nine with good 
deeds and the influencing of others to 
good deeds. These addresses decidedly 
are worthy of the permanence of print, 
for they are packed with homely good 
sense couched in English of rare sim- 
plicity, purity and strength. 


American Unitarian Association. $1.50. 


GRAIN IN FRANCE 
It is very unfortunate that those fac- 
tors which bulk largest in history as 
acted receive almost the least attention 
in history as written. Surely no single 
factor played so great a part in the life 
of the vast majority of the people as 
the grain supply and yet its history is 
still largely unwritten. The History of 
the Grain Trade in France, by Dr. Ab- 
bott P. Usher, covers the period from 
1400 to 1710 in a manner which is ex- 
tensive in scope and intensive in re- 
search. 
Harvard University Press. $2. 


A REVOLUTIONARY PAINTER 

In the vanguard of “Post-Impression- 
ism,” that latest (or is it latest but 
one?) of the developments of modern 
art, marched Vincent Van Gogh, who 
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Few people know it, but it was by the strength 
of his will alone. Unlike millions of other 
men, he early learned to USE HIS WILL, 
instead of allowing it to become DORMANT 
—that is the whole secret of how he devel- 
oped his powerful personality. 


Why Most People Are Weak-Willed 


Every psychologist will tell you that great 
men are not born with more gifts than 
others. They simply make something of their 
gifts, and we do not. We become small and 
inconsequential—slaves—people who are ruled 
by OTHERS, instead of ruling others—simply 
because we allow the great powers we possess 
to lie DORMANT 


If you held your arm in a sling for ten 
years, the muscles would become powerless 
to lift a feather. That is exactly what hap- 
pens to our wills. Millions of us go along 
from day to day carrying out other people’s 
wills, or drifting along with circumstances. 


The natyral result is that we finally become 
unable to use our wills, simply through long 
disuse of this greatest of all human faculties. 
We degenerate into little more than lackeys 
—fearful of attempting to do things that will 
better us—unhappy, discontented, unsuccess- 
ful, everlastingly deceiving ourselves with the 
hope that “some day’’—without any effort— 
we will attain what we most want in life. 


How To Develop Indomitable Will 


Yet this degrading slavishness is easily avoid- 
able, if we only get into the HABIT OF 
USING our wills. AND THE HABIT CAN 
BE VERY EASILY FORMED. 


Though psychologists have long known that 
the Will can be trained into wonderful power 
—like memory, or like anyone of the senses 
—it remained for Dr. Haddock to compile a 
thorough course in how to strengthen Will- 
Power. 


This remarkable course is contained in his 
now famous work, “Power of Will,” a simple, 
wonderfully fascinating and inspiring course 
oi exercise. here are 28 separate lessons— 
clearly written and easy to understand. Their 
results have bordered on the marvellous. 


Helps Everybody 


They have made decisive men of action out of 
the most miserable ‘‘down-and-outs.’ They 
have provided an extraordinary stimulus to 
people who have feared that they were becom- 
ing “failures.”” They have been a veritable 
well of strength to sick and nervous people. 
Most of all, they have been used by big busi- 
ness and professional men—who realize the 
need of INFLEXIBLE WILL to succeed in 
what they undertake. 


Men like Judge Ben. 
Court Justice Parker, 


U. 


B. Lindsey, Supreme 
Wu Ting Fang, Ex- 
S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie, of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster Gen’l 
Britt; Gen’l Mgr. Christeson, of Wells-Fargo 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company—and thousands of 
other men like | them read, use and praise 
“Power of Will. 


Sent Absolutely Free For Inspection 


The publishers will send you a copy free—without deposit— 
so that you may judge for yourself how much ‘‘Power of 
Will’ will help you in your daily life. The price of 
the book is $3.00, but send no money now. Merely 
mail the coupon, enclosing your business card or giving 
a reference, You can keep the book five days. Then, 
if you don’t want it permanently, send it back. 
Tear out the coupon now, before you turn the 

page and forget. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


62 Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 
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“*In it I found rules and 
principles that make tt 
worth its weight in gold."'— 
Dist. Atty. GOODWIN, Oil 
City, Pa. 


1 have your *Power of 
Will’ and would not take 
$100 for it.""—J. WAG- 
NER, Sec'y-Treas. “Toronto 
Academy of Music, Edmon- 
ton, Can, 


“Enclosed find check for 
another copy of ‘Power of 
Will. 1 have found great 
pleasure in studying this 
work.’'—J. KLAW, of Klaw 
& Erlanger, Theatre Mag- 
nates, New York City. 


“Only wish lhad a little 
of this knowledge years 
ago.""—R. W. OSBORNE, 
Office of the Sec’y, Gov't 
Porto Rico. 


‘I consider * Power of 
w ill’ invaluable to the sys- 
tematic and thorough Stu 
dent in any walk of life.’ 
DR. WM. GROUND, Ex. 
Pres. Wis. State Med. Assoc, 


“The five day examina- 
tion period allowed by you ts 
certainly long enough to con- 
vince any one that this is a 
book one needs. My enthust- 
@sm is beyond description." 
—ROY S. THARP, Passen- 
ger Dept., Southern Pacific 
R. R. Co., Oakland, Cal. 


“‘Has startled thinking 
men allover the world. If 
you want to know what you 
are, or can be,—get itt It 
opens up a new world.'— 
JAMES F. ELLS, Pres. Na- 
ti »nal School of Salesmanship, 


“Better than anything I 
have meet in FORTY 
YEARS’ study of these 
subjects. 1 am certainly 
rll ge secure thisbook,** 

—REV. WM. HENRY 
BARNE is, 612 N. 43rd St., 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


“7 would not willingly 
separate myself from it,"'— 
CHAS. W. MEARS, Adver. 
Mgr. Winton Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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anything the o< aif 
this book.”’—F 
COOK, wid g 
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Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary $1.50 
Abridged from Webster’s New International Dictionary. With 1,000 illus- 
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By C. Fontaine, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University. 

Harry’s French Anecdotes, With Some Familiar Phrases and 


Idioms (Nearly Ready) 


Edited by Philip W. Harry, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Stern and Arrowsmith’s Aus Deutschen Dorfern (Nearly Ready) 
By Menco Stern, of Stern’s School of Languages, New York, and Robert 


Arrowsmith, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Greek and Latin, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 


Decker and Markisch’s Deutschland und Die Deutschen 
(Nearly Ready) 
By W. C. Decker, A.M., Pd.B., Department of. German, New York State 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y., and Robert Markisch, Oberlehrer at the 
Royal Victoria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 
$0.75 


Dowling’s Reading, Writing, and Speaking Spanish 
By Margaret Caroline Dowling, B.L., Teacher fof Spanish, Mission High 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Bishop, King and Helm’s Cicero (Morris and Morgan Latin Series) 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 
Six Orations 1.00 
Edited By J. Remsen Bishop, Ph.D., Principal, Eastern High School, De- 
troit, Frederick Alwin King, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, and Nathan Wilbur Helm, A.M., Principal, Evans- 
ton (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern University. 
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which the souls and bodies of men are || the day and Current mY 
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Books $7. 
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liefs and truths hitherto but vaguel held, 
must be richly inspirational in its effect.’ 
—Boston Transcript. 
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died a quarter of a century ago unrec- 
ognized, but whose small and incom- 
plete body of work is highly prized in 
Europe today. In the technical par- 
lance, Van Gogh took the impressionist 
idea of broken color to give light effect, 
and carried it further, by drawing in 
color,—trying to give both light and 
form thru color, as it had never been 
done before. The sisterly and beauti- 
fully written Personal Recollections of 
Vincent Van Gogh by Elizabeth Du 
Quesne Van Gogh, now translated by 
Katherine S. Dreier, protray the paint- 
er as a sincere seeker after Truth in 
whose early death the art world suf- 
fered a real loss. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 
ALLEGORIES OF TODAY 
On the title-page John D. Barry 
characterizes his Outlines as “A collec- 
tion of brief imaginative studies relat- 
ed to many phases of thought and feel- 
ing, and representing an effort to give 
an interpretation to familiar human ex- 
periences.” In these little narratives, 
usually cast in the allegorical form and 
each wrought out with straightforward 
clearness and beauty, there is achieved 
a rather remarkable effect in the art 
of suggestion by means of condensa- 
tion. Each study contains the germ of 
material that could easily have been ex- 
panded into a much lonyer story, but 
by the compression each gains in force 
and conveys a more vivid impression of 
the author’s understanding and human 
sympathy. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.50 
HOW TO SING 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann’s How to Sing, 
of which a revised edition translated 
from the German by Richard Aldrich 
is now available, is an invaluable hand- 
book for the singer who looks upon his 
art as a means of ennobling the taste 
of mankind and of bestowing happi- 
ness, and who is willing to work. In it 
the eminent prima donna tells freely 
and clearly all that she has learned 
about singing in the course of a long 
and remarkable career, and explains by 
her own “vocal sensations” the physio- 
logical facts of the highly complicated 
process of singing. Many carefully pre- 
pared diagrams printed in two colors 
help to elucidate the teaching of the 
text. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75 
ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 
In Architecture and the Allied Arts 
Prof. Alfred M. Brooks of Indiana Uni- 
versity has summed up in an authori- 
tative manner but in language that is 
entertainingly readable rather than 
closely technical the essence of what is 
known about Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, and Gothic architecture 
and the arts connected with these forms 
of architecture—sculpture, painting, 
mosaic, stained glass and metal work. 
His purpose was not to produce a text- 
book, tho his work would serve that end 
admirably, for he has managed to con- 
vey clearly and concisely a large and 
varied store of information. The pub- 
lishers have embellished the volume 
with more than 150 carefully selected 
illustrations in half-tone. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
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THE WEATHER 


An elaborate weather bulletin is now 
flashed out daily at a-fixed hour from 
the wireless station on the Eiffel Tower, 
especially for the guidance of aeronauts 
in timing their journeys and planning 
their routes. 

Dr. Alfred Wegener, in his recent 
journey across Greenland, found oppor- 
tunity, in the midst of appalling perils 
and hardships, to secure cinematograph 
pictures of the aurora borealis, micro- 
photographs of snow crystals and pho- 
tographs of mirage. 

At Davos, the well-known health re- 
sort in the high Alps, a remarkable ob- 
servatory has been founded for the pur- 
pose of studying many hitherto neg- 
lected elements of climate that affect 
the life and health of man. Special at- 





tention is here devoted to the measure- 
ment of sunshine in different parts of | 
the spectrum; not only the long heat- 
waves, but also the so-called luminous 
and actinic waves, and the ultra-violet. | 
Elaborate measurements are also made | 
of the ionization of the atmosphere and | 
other electrical phenomena. So fruitful | 
have been these researches that two} 
other institutions of similar character 
are shortly to be established; one at a| 
seashore health resort, and one at a 
mountain resort of moderate altitude. 


A Danish expedition recently sent up 
a large number of pilot-balloons from 
the west coast of Greenland in order to | 
observe the circulation of the atmos- 
phere at various levels in the Arctic. | 
One of these balloons attained the un- 
precedented altitude of 24.2 miles; the 
previous “record” for any kind of aero- 
nautical apparatus being 21.8 miles 
(reached by a _ sounding-balloon a 
Pavia, Italy, .in December, 1912). 
new American “record” in waeteorelog- | 
ical ballooning was made July 30, 1913, | 
when a Weather Bureau expedition sent | 
up a sounding-balloon from Avalon, | 
California, to a hight of 20.3 miles. A | 
sounding-balloon sent up from Batavia, 
November 5, 1913, recorded the lowest | 
temperature heretofore found anywhere | | 
in the atmosphere; viz., 133 degrees | 
below zero, Fahrenheit. 


Ozone has had a chequered career in| 
meteorology and climatology. Soon after | 
its discovery by Schénbein, in 1840, it 
came to be looked upon as a great nat-| 
ural scavenger, on account of the sup- 
posed power of oxidizing noxious sub- 
stances in the atmosphere, and the 
amount of ozone found in the air at) 
different places was regarded as al 
measure of their salubrity. Ultimately 
it was found that the methods of =| 
serving this substance, with the aid of | 
so-called ozone test-papers, were of no 
scientific value; also that the amount | 
of ozone actually present in the air we | 
breathe is practically negligible. Nearly | | 
all observatories gave up measuring | 
ozone years ago. Quite recently, how- 
ever, interest in this substance has 
been revived on account of its supposed 
occurrence in large quantities in the 
atmosphere several miles above the 








earth, where it appears to be formed | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


by the action of ultra-violet | 
on oxygen. 
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12mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “A true and understanding study of 
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NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: 
Wanstead is «wnceasingly fine. 


full of sweetness and charm.’ 
NEW YORK WORLD: oa the most notable oe 
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of the publishers’ year. Swing’ ends happily. 
closes the book with the satisfied feeling of having followed a 
u particularly complete and polished work of fiction.” 
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12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Since Maurice Hewlett’s “ 


“The study of Agatha 
The secondary love story, too, is 


Postage extra. 
Song of Renny” and “The For- 
est Lovers” there has been no finer tale of high romance 
than this. The scenes are set in the marshes of Wales in 
the time of the second Henry. There is the freshness and 
quaint charm of olden days throughout ‘all the adventure 


of Jehane, a winsome maid of the forest, and her lover, 
Sir Lambert. 
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Two in the Wilderness 
By STANLEY WASHBURN. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
A strong hearty man—a girl of ultra fashionable society 
stranded by an unexpected accident in a Canadian forest 
and Mother Nature in her wildest moods are the principal 
characters in this story of rare naturalness—a tale which 
sweeps one through the splendid forest land of British 


Columbia. 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Operation of the New Bank Act 


THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D. and ERNEST 
MINOR PATTERSON, Ph.D. of the Wharton 
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sylvania. 430 pages. 

12mo. Cloth bound. $2.00 net. 
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“A timely book 
very extensive usefulness. It will be 
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| By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, Ph.D., Professor 


of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “A work of the greatest import- 
ance and its study will save the public many a dollar.” 
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Being the Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-09 
By SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. New and Revised 
Popular Priced Edition. With a map and many illus- 
trations. $1.50 net. 
The people of this country have shown the keenest interest 
in the various British Polar Expeditions, and it is for the 
many who could not purchase the original $10.00 edition 
that this moderate priced volume has been prepared. The 
complete narrative of the expedition is given, with the 
scientific discoveries considerably condensed and described 
in a popular manner. 
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“To the lover of beauty, 
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Practical Book of Garden 
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springing fount of pure de- 
light. he material is rich 
and it is treated with sym- 
pathetic and comprehensive 


intelligence . . . and as 
for the pictures —they’d 
lure mother birds from 
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Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D._Frontis- 
piece in color. With 573 
line drawings in the text. 
16 full-page illustrations. 
Decorative lining aper. 
12mo. Bound in limp 
leather, in a case. $2.00 
net. Postage extra. 
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“waar s . that flower over 
there in the field? You'll 
find out in ‘The Flower- 
Finder.’ Gives many color 
charts and sketches; group- 
ed so that you can easily 
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for; is bound in leather 
that permits it to be slipped 
in the pocket.” 


The Training of 


a Forester 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
8 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. Postage extra. 


Mr. Pinchot has written 
an inspiring volume on the 
pases which he _ has 
rought so forcibly to pub- 
lic attention. It contains 
in brief compass the most 
valuable and __ interesting 
facts touching this most im- 
portant work. 


The Meaning 
of Art 
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By PAUL GAULTIER. 
With 36 illustrations. $1.50 
net. 

This work was crowned 
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; Havana cigars. re- 
gone forwarding expenses. : P 
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sacaveeer® vere 

in coupon to you 
(Pleatietterhead or business card, 
stating your position. 


Smoke 


Five Free 


I make this offer es- 
pecially to men accus- 
tomed to smoking 10c 
and two for 25c cigars. 


For these are the men who 
most appreciate the exquisite 
flavor of my private Havana. 

The leaf is from a mountain- 
ous district in Cuba. It is select- 
ed for me by a resident expert. 
Then made up especially for me 
under my monogram band. In 
40 years of smoking I have 
never found so mild and sweet 
a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a de- 
lightful smoke this is. If you 
don’t say that these cigars at $5 
per hundred are the peer of any 
10c cigar you ever smoked, the 
trial will have cost you nothing. 

Send me toc 
My Offer: toward for- 
warding expenses and I will 
send you trial cigars. If they 
please you, you can get future 
supplies at my low price—$5 
per hundred, $2.60 for fifty, all 
charges prepaid. I offer other 
cigars, too, for those who like 
heavier, stronger smokes. You 
will find them described in my 
booklet. But send for the five 
J. Rogers Warner Panatelas 
now. he coupon above is for 
your convenience. (43) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 








836 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
Masterpiece of Value 


THE HARRIS 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 





Typewriter at Harris is the 
$39.80 is our great- greatest typewriter 
est merchandising § value in America. 
triumph. Hundreds | Let us mail you 
in use, replacing J our catalog which 
other makes in our § illustrates and de- 
own plant. scribes every detail 
It is standard in size J and quotes special 
and shape—is equip- § liberal terms. Please 
pee with Universal J request Typewriter 
eyboard, two sets of J Catalog No. 76192 
om Seve. shift jock, Write today. 
release key, tabu- 
lator, back spacer, Sears, Roebuck 
marginal release, 
ll-inch carriage. 








ABOUT MUSIC 


A certain M. Péru, who is said to be 
so far as known the last of Chopin’s 
pupils, gave his final recital in Paris 
last December. He is eighty-four. 


Arnold Schoenberg, the latest musi- 
cal innovator to set the world to ques- 
tioning his sanity, is said to be at work 
now on a lyric drama based on Balzac’s 
Seraphita. 


The third “Brahms Festival” for 
Germany, it is announced, is to be held 
in June, 1915, in Hamburg, which was 
the composer’s birthplace. The first fes- 
tival devoted to Brahms took place in 
Munich in 1909, and the second in 
Weisbaden in 1912. 


Paderewski, having completed his 
ninth triumphal American tour, has 
gone to his home in Switzerland for the 
summer. It is good news for thousands 
of music lovers that he will return to 
the United States next January and 
give thirty recitals, including two in 
New York, while crossing this continent 
on his way to Australia. 

Unusual importance will be given to 
the annual musical festival in Norfolk, 
Connecticut, early in June by the fact 
that Jan Sibelius, the foremost com- 


written for it a new symphonic poem | 
and is coming to America to conduct 
the new work at one of the concerts of 
this festival. Mr. Sibelius is a com- 
poser of high distinction, enjoying | 
world-wide fame, and his important | 
symphonic works are well known to all 
music lovers who attend orchestral con- | 
certs of the highest class. Several of 
the most serious American composers 
will attend the Norfolk festival. 

One of the notable events of the cur- 
rent musical season in Europe was the 
initial production at Dessau on April 
19 of an opera by Christian Sinding, 
the first which that eminent Norwegian 
composer has ever written. It is called 
“The Holy Mount,” and deals with the | 
conflicting emotions of a young monk, 
Dion, who cannot suppress his passion | 
for a girl, Daphne, whom he meets on | 
Mount Athos. Love conquers and the 
young couple marry with the blessing 
of the monk’s superior. The work had 
an enthusiastic reception from the pub- 
lic, but the critics still maintain that 
Sinding’s genius is far more lyric than | 
dramatic. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica, who died in | 
Batavia, Java, on May 10, had perhaps | 
the most remarkable career of any| 
American singer, in that she was suc- 
cessful alike in concert, oratorio and| 
opera—and moreover could be convinc- | 
ing as well as charming both in operas| 
of the older order and in the more dra- 
matic works of the modern type. She 
was endowed with personal beauty, dra- 
matic abilities of a high order and a 
voice of rare individuality and beauty, 
but she achieved her greatest triumphs | 
by dint of unremitting hard work. It is | 
said that she required a thousand re- | 
hearsals to perfect herself in the part 
of Isolde, in Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde, which was her finest creation 
and in which indeed she was magnifi- 








cent and unforgettable. 


| move to the valley now, ask us to tell yo 
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Get A Broader View Of Life 
IN BITTER ROOT VALLEY 


Arrange with us to join one of our coming low 
| rate first-class excursions to this balmy and worm- 
| less fruit valley and see with your own eyes the 
money-making, health-making and home-making 
opportunities in this wonderful scenic environ- 
ment with good roads, golf links, hunting, fishing 
and mountain climbing. You will find a highly 
civilized community with neighbors of culture and 
refinement who have modern plumbing, tele- 


a | phones and electric lights in their bungalows and 
poser that Finland has produced, has| free delivery of a You will usc 


; : find churches of 
all the leading denominations and schools ranging 


| from the primary grades to the state university. 
| And you will find that you, too, can make money 


and revel in real living in this ideal community 
while working only part of your time. 


$2,000 a Year From Ten Acres 


A Bitter Root Valley apple or cherry orchard 
begins to bear in its fifth year. Leading horti- 
cultural experts in the Valley testify from their 
ewn experience in orcharding that ten acres of 
Bitter Root Valley orchard should return you a 
net profit of $5,000 annually when ten years old. 
Instances of returns as high as $1,750 per acre 


| have been recorded in the Valley. Such a huge 


return as $1,750 per acre, of course, is decidedly 
rare, but it serves to emphasize the possibilities 
open to you in Bitter Root Valley. 

We believe conservatively that an average an- 
nual net return of $200 an acre or $2,000 from 
ten acres should be satisfactory. After the fifth 
year from planting, you should make a handsome 
profit from your orchard, the profit increasing 
year by year with the growth of your trees. Be- 
ginning with the tenth year, you should enjoy 
an income of $2,000 annually for life from your 
ten acres and employ only part of your time. No 
other form of legitimate investment that we know 
of offers this absolute security of capital invested 
combined with the heavy percentage of profit. 

There are now growing under our great irrigation system 
more than three thousand acres of fruit trees, one to four years 
old, owned by satisfied customers who would not consider sell- 
ing their orchards at a large advance over their cost. 


Independence and a Competence for Life 


Tf you have a fair-sized income now and are willing to improve 
your condition, you donot need much capital to possess one of 
these big-paying orchards. 

Write for our Proposition and Plan 
showing in detail how YOU can secure one of these splendid or- 
chard home tracts of ten acres or more. If you are not ready to 

uu how vou can arrange 
to have your orchard PLANTED, DEVELOPED and 
CARED FOR at approximately actual cost for the service until 
it comes ‘nto bearing, ur until such time as you are ready to handle 
it personally. 

Only a reasonable cash payment required now to secure your 
orchard tract—balance in easy payments divided over a ten year 
period. Your payments, for the first few vears are practically ALL 
the cash outlay you should have, as your orchard tract should 
meet all payments falling due while in commercial bearing 
1 daca —— you a handsome profit besides. Our reservation 
plan provides for inspection of the land by you, and your 
money back if dissatisfied. 


INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODAY 
BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
851-853 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Chicago 

Please send me full information concerning your Or- 


chard H. »me Tracts in Ritter Root Valley and your special 
low rate first-class excursion dates. 


Write your name and complete address 
plainly on the margin below. 
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Of Special Interest to 
Chautauquans 


During the English Year 


Sydney Brooks is one of the most notable 
interpreters of British affairs for American 
readers. An Englishman who is a keen 
observer and a thorough student of English 
events—political, industrial, economic, in- 
ternational and human--~his frequent visits 
to the United States have given him a 
sympathetic understanding of the Ameri- 
can point of view. During the coming 
year—the English year of the Chautauqua 
course—Mr. Brooks will contribute to The 
Independent a monthly paper on an im- 
portant phase of British life. Among the 


subjects which he will treat will be such 
as these: 


THE BEGINNING OF HOME RULE 
SUFFRAGE AND THE SUFFRAGETTES 
LLOYD-GEORGE’S LAND PROGRAM 

SOCIAL JUSTICE IN ENGLAND 

THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
THE PROBLEMS OF LABOR 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND DEVOLUTION 





The First Paper will appear in September 
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THAT INCOME 


OU work hard to 

provide an income 
for home and family 
needs. What would 
you be willing to do 
to guarantee that in- 
come after your death? 








The way iseasy. The 
rates are right. Con- 
sult 


The Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Organized 1847 








Build Your Own 
Business 








under our direct gen- 

eral agency contract. 

This is a liberal propo- 
Organized sition for which men 

of ability can qualify. 

A few exceptional op- 
portunities are open at present. 
For particulars address: 


John F. Roche, Vice-President, 


The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co. 
66 Broadway New York 











Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions, Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W.S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE SAN FRANCISCO INCIDENT 


San Francisco commemorated the 
eighth anniversary of its destruction 
by earthquake and fire on April 18, 
last, by having some public exercizes 
appropriate to the occasion. Not the 
least interesting of the features con- 
sists in a compilation of some facts 
connected with the event. The fire de- 
stroyed five square miles of buildings, 
some 508 city blocks, the assessed valu- 
ation of which was nearly $53,000,000. 
There were burnt 24,671 wooden build- 
ings, 3517 of slow burning construction 
and 39 churches, the total sound value 
of which was $351,000,000. 

The work of reconstruction shows 
that 24,119 wooden and 2998 slow burn- 
ing construction buildings have been 
completed, a total of 48,316. The money 
invested in these is: on slow burning 
construction buildings, $125,810,000; on 
wooden buildings, $92,116,124; altera- 
tions to old buildings, $17,261,124; 
total, $235,178,496. 

The part played in this work of re- 
generation by the fire insurance com- 
panies (a few from Germany excepted) 
is one to be proud of—altho the de- 
struction was due mainly to a seismic 
convulsion rather than to fire. At the 
time the disaster occurred there were 
in force on San Francisco property 
about 125,000 fire insurance policies, 
representing some $200,000,000 _ in- 
surance. Here is about the way the 
money came: from three California 
companies, $10,305,299; from 145 
American companies, $86,457,822; from 
102 foreign companies, $92,880,299; 
total, $189,643,420. i 

We hear something these days of in- 
surance by the state. Here was insur- 
ance by the world. It turned into San 
Francisco about $190,000,000 thru 250 
companies. Suppose California had been 
the sole insurer. That state’s present 
bonded debt is $13,806,500. How long 
would its people have been occupied in 
paying out? 


MR. KINGSLEY ON FEDERAL 
SUPERVISION 


In an open letter to the Commis- 
sioner of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, which meets at San Francisco 
next year under the auspices of the 
management of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, makes a powerful argument 
for the elimination of state supervision 
of insurance and the concentration of 
all those functions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Government. 
Prefacing what he has to say on that 
subject by the observation that the new 
San Francisco is largely the product of 
insurance contributions, aggregating 
some $190,000,000, made _ practicable 
solely by the fact that “the foundations 


of insurance were wider than the na- 
tion, wider than the continent,” he pro- 
ceeds to point out that no subject of 
the many which the congress may dis- 
cuss will be so important there and then 
as insurance and its problems. 

Mr. Kingsley is on unassailable 
ground when he asserts that the. whole 
institution of insurance in the United 
States is seriously menaced now by con- 
flicting and hostile governmental regu- 
lations which threaten to impair its use- 
fulness. There are as many codes of in- 
surance law in this country as there are 
states, many of them conflicting in their 
provisions and, where not actually con- 
tradictory, of so many shades of vari- 
ety as to result in confusion, unneces- 
sary expense and limitless annoyance. 

The president of the New York Life 
deals state sovereignty a smashing 
blow in this communication. He refers 
to the jealousies, rivalries and hatreds 
that subsisted between the “sovereign 
colonies” in the interval between the 
recognition of American independence 
and the adoption of the Constitution, 
asserting that “some of the colonies 
discriminated in favor of European na- 
tions as aganist their sister colonies.” 
The formation of the general govern- 
ment finally became the compromise 
thru which these strifes were stilled. 
Denying that they were severally sov- 
ereign in fact, the notion that they 
were so, he says, survived and has re- 
mained as a plague ever since. “Nation- 
ality has slowly but surely evolved in 
the intervening years,” he continues, 
“but the old prejudices and the old ani- 
mosities have steadily fought that de- 
velopment.” 

From a decision rendered by Chief 
Justice Marshall, defining the relations 
between the states and the general 
government, he quotes a passage preg- 
nant with force in this discussion. It 
was substantially as follows: 

“The action of the general govern. 
ment should be applied to all the exter- 
nal concerns of the nation, and to those 
internal concerns which affect the states 
generally; while to the states is re- 
served the control of those matters 
which are completely within a par- 
ticular state, which do not affect other 
states, and with which it is not neces- 
sary to interfere for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting some of the general powers of 
government.” 

Mr. Kingsley insists that if the doc- 
trine here enunciated had been adhered 
to, the usefulness and efficiency of in- 
surance would not now be threatened; 
but that it was departed from in the 
Paul-Virginia decision of 1868, and that 
the error has been perpetuated contin- 
uously since that time. 

There is encouragement to the advo- 
cates of Federal supervision in two 
late decisions of the Supreme Court, 
for while the decisions in these cases 
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Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1913 
Total Assets . . $5,954,448 
Total Liabilities . 2,532,223 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,281,938 
Surplus over all Lia- 
3,422,225 


bilities . . . 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 








INCORPORATED 1852 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY 1, 1914. 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash capital........-seseseccees 


000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance........ 2,642,121.89 


Losses in process of adjustment "249,455.48 

Reserve for commissions and 
ether CIAIES. ..cccccccccccccce 65,350.86 
Reserve for taxeS.......ee.ee0- 45,000.00 

1 Mabilities, including cap- 
“= owe eheneentéeeeesereeeeeees $4,001,928.23 
NET SURPLUS.....¢++-+0- 741,304.63 
$4,743,232.86 


Surplus to Policyholders, $1,741,304.63 


- BMORY WARFIELD, President. 
JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent 
ELMER E. CAIN, Mgr. Metropolitan District. 
The real strength of an Insurance Company 
is in the conservatism of its management, and 
the management of the Hanover is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its Policy. 


Home Office: Hanover Building, 34 and 36 
Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 











1825 1914 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Cash Capital 


asecesese tsrseseee $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities.. 5,676,908.82 
NE hei cecteactmesavewens 2,326,053.39 
Total January 1, 1914..... »$8,002,962.21 


R. DALE BENSON, President 
a eo Vice-President 


i LL, Secretary 
HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst. Secretary 


WILLIAM J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
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ALINA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





























THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of The Germania Life Insurance Company shows that 
1913 was another year of substantial progress. 


For the first time in its history, the Company’s new business written and paid for ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000. he amount of insurance in force was increased by approximately $8,- 
000,000 and on December 31st stood at $146,500,000. 


The mortality experienced by the Company showed a considerable improvement over that 
of the previous year. 


The new policy introduced last October has met with unusual appreciation on the part of 
the insuring public. With premium extension privileges, annual reductions of premiums by 
dividends, waiver of premiums in the event of disability, income options and other attractive 
features, the policy is one of the most up-to-date insurance contracts. 


The officers of the company are: Cornelius Doremus, President; Hubert Cillis and Max 
A. Wesendonck, Vice-Presidents; John Fuhrer and R, G. Hunter, Actuaries, and Carl Heye, 
Secretary. 


The Company enters upon its fifty-fifth year with every reason to believe that it will be 
another year of marked progress and prosperity. 
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Is always a misfortune to an honest 
man, because it disturbs business and 
creates inconvenience. But such a 
man can be safeguarded from finan- 
cial loss by having a policy in the 
Hartford, whose obligations for 104 


years have been 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


WMD 
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OFFICE OF GET THE SAVING HABIT 


FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. | The habit of saving has been the salvation 
- ta © of many a man, It increases his self-respect 

82 Broadway, New York, May 15, 1914. and makes him a more useful member of s0- 

A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (1%%) clety. If a man has no one but himself to 
on the Preferred stock of this Company has to- provide for he may be concerned simply in 
day been declared, payable June 15, 1914, to stock- accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
holders of record at the close of business on May in his old age. This can best be effected by 
22, 1914. FRANK SWEENY, Secretary | purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 


Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 





obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
mt PACIFIC bac par co. vestment. For a sample policy write to 
Quarterly vidend o 
Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the Common HOME — eg eral 
Stock of this company has this day been declared, WAY ‘ NEW 
payable at ae Treasurer’s office, 165 Broadway, 256 BROAD yess J 
New York, Y., on July 1, 1914, to stockholders 











of record at t o’clock p. m. Monday, June 1, 1914. 


The stock transfer books will not be closed for THE METROPOLITAN BANK 
the payment of this dividend. | 


Stockholders who have not already done so are re 94.000,000.68 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders DEE, ME cccoveccdccecoscsts 1,250,000.00 
with — ene Lt oe whom blank forms | | Undivided Profits................. 182,547.61 
may ad upon application. 

FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. . DIRECTORS. = 

New York, N. ¥., May 19, 1914. 5. J. MOORS. President 


D. E. THOMSON, K.C., Vice-Pres. 
Sir W. MORTIMER CLARK, K.C. 
JOHN FIRSTBROOK 


The Merchants National Bank | JAMES RYRIB 








PROVIDENCE, Bf aman ones, Gene coe 
IE. icccdedavene bev eisesianel $1,000,000.00 | ‘= " 8g 
Surplus Earnings.........--+s++++e+ 1,000,000.00 | | CORRESPONDENTS: 
M. J. BARBER, Cashier. New York: Bank of the Manhattan Company 

This bank will receive direct from banks, manu- London: Bank of Scotland 
facturers and mercantile firms, checks and time | PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
items drawn on Providence, and remit upon pay- COLLECTIONS 
ment in New York exchange at a reasonable rate. 











reaffirm the alleged erroneous doctrines, 
there are dissenting opinions in both 
cases. (New York Life vs. Deer Lodge 
County and German-Alliance Insurance 
Co. vs. Kansas). 

Harking back to the necessity of in- 
surance in its most effective form for 
a world foundation, Mr. Kingsley shows 
the crippling influences of the doctrines 
laid down lately by the Supreme Court, 
endowing the states, as they do, with 
unlimited arbitrary powers over it, go- 
ing to the length, even, of empowering 
them to fix its rates. He asserts with 
justification that “insurance is as cer- 
tainly menaced by the animosities in- 
evitably and always provoked by the 
doctrine of state’s rights as_ the 
commerce of the colonies was before 
the birth of the nation.” He asks: 
“Along what lines shall relief be 
sought?” 

He advocates the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will result in placing insurance solely 
and directly under the control of the 
Congress. This means the establishment 
of a Federal Insurance Department, 
having supervision over all insurance 
transactions, except those which are 
confined within the limits of a single 
state, and the elimination of state su- 
pervision except as noted. 

Commenting on the majority decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Kansas- 
German-Alliance case, Mr. Kingsley 
observes: “If the states had from the 
beginning exercised the rate-making 
power, in addition to current regula- 
tions, we should now have in this coun- 
try no great fire insurance companies, 
no great life insurance companies, no 
great fidelity and surety companies,— 
just as we should now not be a nation 
if the Confederation had not been aban- 
doned and the Union created.” 








A commission composed of a large 
number of manufacturers and business 
men has been appointed by the Ken- 
tucky Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association for the purpose of holding 
a conference with the representatives 
of fire insurance companies in an effort 
to compose the differences growing out 
of the enactment of a rating law in 
that state, which resulted in the refusal 
of all the companies to continue in 
business there. The commission met on 
May 20 to make its plans. 


There is trouble among the casualty 
companies which write automobile in- 
surance. It has been brewing for sev- 
eral weeks over the liberal form of cov- 
erage offered by some of the smaller 
companies. All efforts to reform prac- 
tises and reduce to uniformity have 
failed and now the Travelers has in- 
structed its agents to cut rates twenty- 
five per cent. This move will doubtless 
result in a speedy compromise of all 
existing differences. 


A report of the investigation into 
the cause of the fire which destroyed 
the building of the Missouri Athletic 
Club at St. Louis, with a loss of thirty 
lives, shows that the trouble was due 
to defective electric wiring. 
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MAKING NEW MICROBES | 


| 
[[oscrotes say change ter frm | Are Youa Temperance Man? 


by continued cultivation or acci- 


dent and so the resulting diseases in | Every Insurable Total Abstainer in America can profit by 
the course of time become more or || his temperate habits if he places his Life Insurance with 
less virulent or even appear in quite a : T Life A -_ , 

a dient tone. Baperieniel ovt- the American Temperance Life Association, organized 
dence that such a transformation 1889. That its premiums are as low as prudence will per- 


can take place has now been obtained 
by a Frenchwoman, Madame Victor 
Henri, who found that the germ of 


mit can be seen from the following figures : 


4 anthrax could be changed into a very Annual Premium Rates for au Gone of Insurance 
different kind of bacteria by expos- Temperance Section 

ing it to the ultra-violet rays of an | Age .. 10 Payment 20 Payment 

arc lamp. Very curiously this discov- | ]. ‘ 4 — er 

- 5 $14.35 $33.75 $22.88 

ery was made on the same disease | 35 18.97 42.61 27.94 

that gave to Pasteur the first clue to 45 27.07 53.88 36.00 


the possibility of combating disease 
by its natural enemy, the anti-toxin, 





° ° | j al AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
and so laid the foundation of the | | 4” ¢xcePtionally clean Company—honest ASSOCIATION 
modern science of serum therapy. | management—members very best—lowest 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
Anthrax, or splenic fever, chiefly at- death rate. Paid to widows and orphans me ry © ene - 


tacks cattle and sheep and is sup- 
posed to be the plague of murrain 
which Moses called down upon the 
stock of the hard-hearted Egyptians. 
The microbe of anthrax, discovered 
as early as 1849, is a rod-shaped 
bacillus, but when it is subjected for 
a long time to the action of light rays 
of short wave length beyond the limit 
of the visible spectrum it evolves 
into a spherical coccus and when 


over 


| $1,600,000 "NERS 




















204th YEAR 


Wu ln Sun Insurance Office 





these are injected into a guinea pig a a OF LONDON 
they give it not anthrax but a dif- SE 
ferent and hitherto unknown disease | “_ The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


of a less virulent character. The 
practical importance of this discov- | 
ery does not lie in the power it gives 

us of creating new diseases, for we 

have more of them than we want Founded A. D. 1710. 
now, but it gives us a hint as to how 
diseases may have originated and is 


Chief Office in U.S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 





The 204th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1913 





. ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
likely to teach us how to overcome Real Estate in New York City...... $210,000] Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... $3,000,794 
them. peed Btates Sovorement mats. we 208,000 “or 4 Losses in Process of Ad- 8 
. . . : a the . 3 fe JUSEMOCTE 2. ceccccecscccccececee oe 251,594 
If this discovery is confirmed it ‘teed, Preferred and other Railroad Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
will give to Mme. Henri a renown Stocks and other Securities....... 3,453,373 bilities ......... oe esseecerercese 88,450 
almost equal to that of Mme. Curie YS a errr 438,169 | Surplus over all Liabilities......... 1,495,310 
le a Cash in Agents’ hands and in c a 
She is the wife of the assistant di- of eae pe ne 503,826 
t f the Sorb Lab t Other admitted items.............. 52,780 
rector 0 e orponne aboratory —ceenne 
and has been engaged in the study eemeratens scaeenaiees 
of remedies for cancer at the Pasteur Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Institute in Paris. A reporter de- | Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 
scribes her as “a beautiful woman James Br E 
about twenty-four years of age.” She | s own, Esq. 





has the same degree as her husband, 
Doctor of Science, from the Univer- 




















seainaineaes KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
ITEM: ONE DINOS AUR FOR City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
NEW YORK Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 
OFFICERS 
m JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
NY one who has had occasion | JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec'y 
YILLIA) ARKNESS, Phan | J. NORMAN CARPENTER, T Office 
to go down to the wharfs of | | pb. Ww. McwiLLIAMs } ata itn: GEORGE V. BROWER, Comsel 
upper East River will have | union & canes a DICK S. RAMSAY 
noticed a series of lattice-work tow- EDWARD C, BLUM JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
ers, loosely tied to one another by | | FReprkick L CRANFORD DW. MeWILLISMS OSWALD W. CHL 
long cables which swing out high || WHAT tRUsE 208k OTANED, oon reas 
‘ JLIAN D. F m Dy A. MEYER y. M. VAN ANDEN 
above the roofs of the adjacent JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. 0’DONOHUE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
sii . JOSEPH P. GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
buildings on Ward’s Island and ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
Astoria. This is the feeding appa- 
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“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
America.” 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Incorporated 1819 Charter Perpetual 





Cash Capital, 


1 
1 
1 


$ 5,000,000.00 


Cash Assets, - - ~ 22,481,250.34 
Total Liabilities, - - - 10,571,860.45 
Net Surplus, - ~ 7 6,909,389.89 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, - 11,909,389.89 
Losses Paid in 95 Years, “ 138,501,348.36 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries 





E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
WESTERN BRANCH, THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 
175 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago, Ills.... 4 o Sone gee’ Gon’ fons. t 
L. OG. ° en gent. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, | W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal...... E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


CHICAGO, Ill, 175 W. Jackson Boul’d. 
NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


eee meee ee eee eeeee 














The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


SAMUEL APPLETON, UNITED STATES MANAGER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cash Assets in the United States, December 31st, 1913.......0.eeeseeeeeeee $7,318,463.30 
ee CE EE occ cbc cbdeuh enable sha bet senenadebcsttcatbak ones 2,351,405.47 
This Company issues all forms of Liability Insurance Policies. 
Its well recognized practice of making prompt settlements of claims against its Policy 
Holders has commended itself to the judgment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
' The attention of owners of automobiles is called to the policies of this Corporation 
insuring against liability tor personal injuries, and also against damage caused to the 
Assured’s car or to the property of others as the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


RESIDENT MANAGERS FOR NEW YORK STATE 
56 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| ratus for the various bony segments 
| of a long and sinuous milleped who 
| loses himself, as every one does, 
| among the jumbled streets of 
| Astoria and Bronx, on either side of 
the river. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has at last object- 
ed to entering New York by the back 
door only, and, finding it difficult of 
approach in front, is trying the fire 
escape. There is being built a 10- 
| mile route, known as the New York 
Connecting Railway, from the yard 
in the Bronx to connection with the 
Pennsylvania tunnels at Long Island 
City, of which about 342 miles will 
be by bridge and viaduct over Ran- 
dall’s and Ward’s islands, the two 
Hell Gates and Bronx Kill. 

Most of the heavy substructure is 
of concrete. Thru long troughs, con- 
necting at the towers with funnels, 
concrete is shot into a row of 
wooden forms which have risen 
tier by tier into a line of piers 
for the viaduct sections. Starting 
from One Hundred and Forty-second 
street, Bronx, the line gains a hight 
of about 65 feet above water at 
Bronx Kill. Here a “lift” bridge, 
with two arms of 150 feet, will be 
placed, since this branch of the Har- 
lem and East rivers is some day to 
be dredged for a ship canal. The half 
mile of viaduct on Randall’s Island 
will connect with another half mile 
on Ward’s by a common riveted steel 
truss bridge of five spans over the 
1000-foot channel of Little Hell Gate, 
where there is a rather unnavigable 
rock-bottom passage, needing no pro- 
vision for shipping. 

At the far side of Ward’s Island 
runs Hell Gate proper. This lair of 
Cerberus is to be arched with the 
heaviest steel bridge ever construct- 
ed. Tho the span of 101714 feet lacks 
some 700 feet of being as long as the 
cantilever over the Firth of Forth, 
Scotland, there will be put into it 
nearly twice the weight in steel, 
about 70,000 tons. Some individual 
members alone weigh up to 185 tons, 
but the braced steel mass can be 
thrown out from the concrete towers 
without the aid of false works. These 
towers, which appear in the smaller 
picture, rest on rectangular granite 
| bases about 100 feet square and ex- 
tend upward for over 200 feet. Un- 
like its nearest competitor in steel 
arches, the Niagara Falls bridge, its 
tracks are hung underneath in a sort 
| of “bottom-road” type, but the low- 
| est point of this roadway will clear 
| high water by 135 feet and so pre- 

sent no hindrance to East River 

traffic. 

All in all, 90,000 tons of steel will 
be utilized and 400,000 cubic yards 
of masonry laid in the 3% miles. 
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Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely} 
& Company 
Real Estate 


Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Between 4ist and 42d Sts. 


New York City 








Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Oliver H. Corsa, Asst. Treas. 

Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin 

Francis Guerrlich 











Howland Pell _—*F. K. Middlebrook 


Pell, Middlebrook 
and Company 














Fire, Liability and 
Automobile Insurance 








25 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARTERED 1851 











TOTAL ASSETS - $18,000,000.00 





HAMPDEN E. TENER, President 
HENRY KROGER, rst Vice-President 
JOHN O. WILLIAMS, 2d Vice-President 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary 


Deposits made on or before the 1oth day 
of January or July, or the 3d day of April 
or October will bear interest from the 1st of 
those months respectively. 
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18 49 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
artered by the State of eta 


ot estan 1914 
SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cash Capital - = = $2,500,000.00 








Annual Statement January 1, 1914 
ASSETS 











Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items.................ccccccceeeees $826,371.56 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection..................- 1,091,056. 
I i cg cc au bey be Gas Veet RAGRwERwUKas Dawn hues 61,012.52 
NS GRO EE  a e 300,000.00 
Rs ie EE CE GUD sn ccd soepinsins onenensdeesaenseacec 1,094,970.00 
SR ae a Re SE ASS eee Crane Sen ge ay cP pRNE sll 1,865,772.00 
oboe case wind ako Sek amaek eae ioe wawe ae hana 2,781,650.00 
I in oe pana bu unis naa d Paki oaande Cae nuwnas 1,213,330.00 
I i das ea akin Se Mb Chas oda RS RUD S ORERADWOTAEES 250,290.00: 
RAM MEE UE TIIIID onc occ cise caccence sesccceeséees 427,930.00 
| MisceMinmecms Bonds ......ccccccccecvcccccccccccccccces covccesccccns 131,520.00 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - - $10,943,902.88 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK - . . - - - $2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - - - - - 5,286,834.80 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - - - - 483,024.63 
Reserve for all other Liabilities - - : - - - 342,669.59 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ° is - 


i C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 





- $8,612,529.02 
* 2,331,373.86 

4,831,373.86 
$58,525,255.78. 


Capital account by stock dividend declared in. 


NET SURPLUS a , ; > % 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS - ' ‘ : 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION. - . : ' 


*$500,000.00 transferred from Surplus to 
July, 1913. 








w. DANE, President PRIOLE AU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
CixAS. AR, Vice-Pres. & HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary & . BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 


W. Hz. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager ue Fe VOORHEES, Cashier 








Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agent Metropolitan District 
CHAS G. SMITH, German-American Insurance Co. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 








The Union Trust Company of New York offers a special service 
to individual trustees who desire to have the clerical and routine administration of 
their trusts carried on at a low expense by an expert organization. 


The Union Trust Company will care for the trust property, assist in 
making investments and in selling securities, collect the income and Pay it over as 
directed, and will render accounts in the form in which a trustee is required by 


the Court to state his accounts. A trustee will avoid expense and trouble by hav- 
ing his accounts kept in proper form. 


Correspondence and Interviews are Solicited. 


UNION TRUST CO., OF NEW Oma, 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS -~ - - = $8,300,000 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 
THE INDEPENDENT Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 


Address 























TOUR FOR GIRLS 78 DAY 3 
zereage the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- | Sail June 17 75. 
py & 1; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- | Also July 4. A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
d and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour ||__Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 














ene “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.’ | 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. | EUROPE =: 3 eWay to Travel 
~" ee lokam IDEAL 





sails July 7th for 








PRIVATE PARTY England, Holland, ideal ty Talore 6 pittabureh WAY 


Germany, Northern = Switzerland and Paris. 
Three months, $750 xperienced guidance of. | 
fered. Mrs. Ware, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


AT ASKAS 


¥ Summer Round Trips, $66 
is $190, including berth and meals. 
like these anywhere ia: 

tion 








EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, — ar 3 by and my 
tail in June and July. 

Johnson Tours, 310 E ‘E. Preston & a Baltimore i ‘Ma. 


K|\ Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for booklet, “The Passport to Com- 
fortable Travel.” 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St.,4.¥. 








Alas ia Seaman Co 914 Low- 
man Bidg. Wash. 














OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 
will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 





For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 




















i | The total cost of the whole 10-mile 


route is estimated at $30,000,000, of 
which $6,000,000 will be expended 
on the Hell Gate structure alone. 

Passenger trains, leaving the New 
Haven tracks in the Bronx, or the 
Pennsylvania tunnels in Long Island 
City, can by means of this link make 
an unbroken run between Boston and 
New England generally, and Phila- 
delphia, Washington and the South. 
Hitherto only one or two thru ex- 
presses could be run, using a clumsy 
train-ferry around Manhattan to 
close the gap. Freight from the New 
Haven will be diverted to the water 
front at Sixth street in Brooklyn 
and from there forwarded by trans- 
ports. The main line service of the 
New Haven, of course, is carried into 
New York over the tracks of the New 
York Central into the new Grand 
Central Station. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR 
MARK 


F all the theories advanced in 
() exist of the origin of 

the dollar mark not one is 
entirely satisfactory and convincing 
A Spanish source has often been 
suggested, but the fact that the sign 
is not used in Spain is at least a 
negative indication that another ori- 
gin should be sought. 

The following theory is not pre- 
sented as complete, but it has some 
aspects of probability which make it 
seem worthy of consideration. The 
sign $ was used in Portugal as early 
as 1544; how much earlier I cannot 
at present say. It was called cifrao 
(cifra means a cipher, and cifrao is 
merely an augmentative). The Por- 
tuguese, however, did not use it orig- 
inally or exclusively to represent a 
monetary unit, as appears from the 
definitions of cifrao given in the 
Portuguese dictionaries of Vieira, 
Moraes Silva, and in the Diccionario 
Contemporaneo, all of which say in 
substance that the cifrao serves to 
separate the thousands from the 
hundreds, as, for example, 300$506, 
and that it serves also as an abbre- 
viation for three ciphers, so that 
745$ is the same as 745$000. The 
Diccionario Contemporaneo' adds 
that it is also used to represent a 
monetary unit, as the patacas in 
Macau and Timor, the dollars in 
America, etc. It may be added that 
Macau and part of Timor are Portu- 
guese possessions, and that the pa- 
taca is nearly equivalent to our dol- 
lar in value. The sign was also used 
to represent thousands of men as 
well as of coins; thus the Portu- 
guese historian Lemos writes of 4$ 
cavallos, e 60$ infantes—four thou- 
sand cavalry and sixty thousand in- 
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Quebec 
Central 
Railway 


The only line operating through Pull- 
man Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars with 
Dining Car Service between 


Boston and Quebec 


and through Pullman Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars between 


Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc.. 
apply toany Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
E. O. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

SHERBROOKE, QUE. 
P. BR. NEILL, T. P. A. 
Room 108, North Sta., Boston, 





Mass. 








““Queen of Summer Trips” 
BY SEA 








Merchants and Miners 


Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Boston and Providence. 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore, Savannah and Jacksonville. 
Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 

Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph on all Steamers 
Automobiles Carried 
Send for Booklet 


W. P. TURNER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








“ Finest Coastwise Trips in the World’’ 














ANCHOR LINE 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
Twin Screw Steamships 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California and Columbia 
Sailing Every Saturday from New York 


Time of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 
Splendid accommodation; excellent service 


MODERATE RATES 


For general infecustion. sailings and rates 
ress 


Henderson Brothers General Agents 
21-24 STATE ST., NEW YORK. 














The Portuguese naturally carried | 


this sign with them when they colo- 
nized Brazil, and it is in constant use 
in that country. It should be ob- 
served that when the Portuguese use 
it in reckoning money they also use 
the word réis, or its abbreviation rs. 
For example they write 4:000$000 
réis, or 4:000$000. It may be 
well to explain that the _ real 
(plural réis) is an imaginary coin 
worth .08 more than our mill; the 
milréis is therefore equal to $1.08 of 
our currency. In Brazil it is equiva- 
lent to half as much. In rough calcu- 
lations Portuguese money can be re- 


duced to our standard by striking off | { 


one cipher, placing the $ at the left, 
and putting the decimal point in its 
place. Thus 1$000 is the same as 
$1.00, 10$000 equals $10.00, 100$00 
corresponds to $100.00, and so on— 
all this, of course, being only ap- 
proximate. The same process can be 
followed with Brazilian money, and 
the result afterward divided by 2. 

So much for facts; now for con- 
clusions. 

It seems probable that the $ is a 
contracted combination of M and §S, 
the first and last letters of the Por- 
tuguese word milhares, which means 
thousands. The suppression of the 
middle strokes of the M would we 
very natural in cipher. 

The mark, as we have seen, is in 
general use in Brazil. It is also used 
in the other Latin-American coun- 
tries, and it seems very probable 
that Spanish America adopted it 
from Portuguese America. The boun- 
daries between Brazil and the neigh- 
boring Spanish colonies were not 
very clearly established in the eight- 
eenth century. For some time the 
Portuguese held possession of parts 
of Paraguay and Uruguay. It is sure- 
ly not strange that the cifrao should 
have been introduced into these re- 
gions, and that its use should have 
extended to all the Spanish posses- 
sions. It is well known that money 
of Spanish-American coinage was 
extensively circulated in the United 
States in the early colonial days, and 
the sign would not improbably be 
employed in commerce. Its position 
before instead of after the numerals 
may be accounted for by the En- 
glish custom of placing the £ to 
the left, as has been suggested. In 
Spanish-American books it some- 
times occupies one place and some- 


| times another, but here again Portu- 


guese influence might be traced, for 
as its place was immediately before 
the hundreds, as we have already 


| seen, it would correctly stand at the 


left of hundreds in writing $1.00, 
since the American system of reckon- 
ing very seldom takes mills into ac- 
count. 


















ao 


You ride 
along the 
edge of a 
mile-deep 
abyss. 
You venture 
muleback 
through 
earth’s 


Canyon 


of Arizona 


not only is a titanic chasm— 
the world’s scenic marvel— 
but it is the ideal place for a 
summer outing of three days 
to three weeks. Here you 
may hit the trail, camp out, 
or ride along smooth roads 
ae the pines. 
request, will send you our two illustrated travel 
ma we Titan of Chasne—Crand Canyon”’ and “ To 
California over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ Address 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., A.T.&S.F.Ry. System 
1080 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 











“Washington Irving” , 
pages , “Robert Fulton 
Hendrick Hudson 
“ 
“Albany” Mary Powell 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A.M. Leave W. 129th Street..........+. ---9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street...... 9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany.......... 8.30 A. M. 


Service closes from New York, Oct. 26; from Albany, Oct. 27 
ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
DIRECT CONNECTING TRAINS ON WHARVES FOR ALL POINTS IN CATSKILLS 
SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, TICKETS SOLD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 

See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Qutings from New York. 
Tickets reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Albany, 
are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 

SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F. B, HIBBARD, GEN. PASS. AGENT DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT— Ay | Powell’ or ‘“‘Albany’’? (Kingston boat) service opens May 26, leaving 
Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. W. 42d Street, 2:00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P.M. On June 27 
the Day Line Steamer cmeboet Fulton’”’ will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie and re- 
turn, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making a triple 
service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 

















i2 DAY tty 605: 
NORTHERN CRUISE uP 

Seeing the Wonderfu! Northlands and Foreign America 
including all essential expenses, visiting HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. the land of 


Ev —— and ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND, the Norway of America. 
This cruise to these foreign lands on the new steawships ‘““STEPHANO" and 


“FLORIZEL" of the 
Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health-giving vacation you ever experienced. 
The foreign cities of Halifax and St Johns, with 
the beautitul Nova Scotia and grand Newfound- 
land scenery, are sights never to be forgotten. 
The ships are built especially for tourists: 
> are titted with every modern device to insure 
pe safety and comfort. Splendid cuisine, orchestra 
op | and sea sports. You spend 7 days at sea and 
5 days in port, giving ample time for sigh’ 
es seeing. No hotel bills or transfers. You 
live on the ship. 
oe an Send for hand- 
Ps some bookiet 
number 69. 





Reduced Rates, superior accom- 
modations, Fune, Sept. and Oct. 


BOWRING & CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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“OVER THE 
SEVEN SEAS” 


| Fu¢land+Holland 


Travel by the 


A handsome illustrated booklet that tells the story of present- 
OUND HE ° 


day travel de Luxe 7 WORLD with 

sheen ort omin ev ( FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 
E U R O Pp E Day Service via Sracsbove- Teens. 

Five series of Tours, including the best of Europe. Leisurely Night Service via Folkestone-Flushing. 

travel, best leadership, inclusive fares 


Shortest Channel Crossing. 


Largest 
Steamers. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for individuals or private parties America, Europe, Orient. Fast Through Service between London and 

Tickets, . hotels, sightseeing, guides, et:., arranged for in Principal Points in Northern and Middle Europe. 

advance Fast Boat-trains between Flushing and The 
Send for Programme desired 


Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. 

For time tables, rates and further par- 
ticulars apply to the American Agency of 
the Flushing Line and Netherland State 
Railways, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 






























Cook's Traveler's Cheques Are Good All Over the World 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


An order for the change of an address should be received two weeks before the 
change is to take effect, giving both the old and and new address. 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


For the first time in history a version 
of the Koran in the vernacular has been 
published in Constantinople with Mo- 
hammedan sanction. Hitherto it has 
been generally considered sacrilegious 
to translate the holy book. 

Cardinal Gibbons has given to the 
Anti-Saloon League of Baltimore a 
strong endorsement of local option as a 
principle in harmony with American 
ideals of government, and an effective 
means of checking the ravages of the 
liquor traffic. 


Following the example of their Con- 
gregational brethren the Baptists of 
England have just completed the rais- 
ing of a central sustentation fund of a 
little over a million dollars, the income 
from which is to be used in assisting 
the smaller churches of the denomina- 
tion to support adequately their minis- 
ters. 


The splendid new buildings of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, erected under the architectural 
supervision of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
were completed just in time to receive 
the delegates of the General Assembly 
which opened its.sessions there on May 
21, four days after the dedication ser- 
vice closed. 

In spite of some criticism of his pre- 
vious work on the ground of its liberal 
tendencies, Rev. Dr. Henry H. Meyer 
has been chosen editor of the Sunday 
school periodicals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The appointment 
may be regarded as a recognition of 
faithful and efficient service and the 
validity of progressive biblical thought 
in Sunday school teaching. 

The dangers to which present-day 
missionaries are subjected may differ 
much from those faced by their prede- 
cessors, but they are still sufficient to 
call forth heroism and often to make 
martyrs. Recently a worker in the 
United Presbyterian Mission in the Su- 
dan, Mr. Ralph W. Tidrick, was at- 
tacked by a lion and so badly mangled 
that he died from the wounds a few 
days later. 


Thru the beneficence of Mrs. John 
Stewart Kennedy, of New York, a beau- 
tiful new church has just been com- 
pleted in Rome for the use of the Wal- 
densians of that city. Professor Luzzi, 
who lectured in America last year, 
made the address at the recent dedi- 
cation. The substantial endowment will 
make possible an effective institutional 
work, for which the church building is 
finely adapted. 


About a year ago the General Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church appoint- 
ed a committee to take up the question 
of reunion with the German Reformed 
Church. To prepare the way for appro- 
priate action two of the leading papers 
of these denominations are publishing 
an exchange series of articles, each pre- 
senting the history, usages and stand- 
ards of the other communion, and set- 
ting forth the reasons for reunion. This 
is a most commendable step, and the 
plan might be adopted elsewhere with 
fruitful results. 
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Fargo, Paris,""—and it 
will always find you. 
More important still 
it will always find you 

promptly. 
Our new office is in the Grand Hotel, 
near to most of the places you are likely 

to be. 


In London, our new office is at 28 
Charles Street, Haymarket,—just around 
the corner from almost everywhere. 

Convenient in location, these two new 
offices of ours are quite the pleasantest 
express offices you have ever known. 

There are clerks enough, so that you 
are not kept waiting,— 

Clerks who know how to answer 
promptly and correctly almost any ques- 
tion you may ask, and who, above all, 
know where to find out quickly what 
they don’t know themselves. 





Clerks are interested in helping you 
pick out a motor route or select a hotel, 
in getting you necessary memberships in 
foreign automobile clubs, securing your 
tryptich, or looking up trains as they are 
in the handling of express matter. 

Wherever you are, every Wells Fargo 
man is your personal representative, 
anxious to help in a human, interested 
way. 

Good reasons, these, for carrying your 
money in the form of 


GOOD EVERY WHERE 


LONDON 


28 Charles St. 
Haymarket 


PARIS 
4 rue Scribe 
Grand Hotel 


Caracas rsa 16 


NM 


NEW YORK 
51 Broadway 








© BerMUdaA 





Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
r most delightful cruise of 
° bec 
wevec « ans 

Northumberland Strait, 
August Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New Yo CooK 


Tem perature cooler than at the 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

1500 miles. Magnificent 
gut and River St. Lawrenceand far-famed Saguenay 
and 21st. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 

AMERICAN PLANS 


North Atlantic Coast Resorts 

placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
MIDSUMMER TRIPs via Halifax, N. S8., 
scenery: Gut of Canso, 
iver. S. 5S. “‘Trinidad’’ from New York July 4th and 18th, 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. 

rk. THOS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





CUNARD 


FASTEST STEAMERS IN THE WORLD 

















THE 
NEW 


S. 5. AQUITANIA 


Sails from New York 


June 10—July i—July 22—August 26 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., 21-24 State St., N. Y. 


or to our Offices or local Agents everywhere. 













Nature “4 
Gave the Scenery ~ ~S=5 
The Canadian Pacific Comfort 


ait é SY 
__First—by building the world’s greatest transportation system—the Canadian 
Pacific—right through the heart of the Canadian Kockies where the magnificent 
scenery— 


Fifty Switzerlands in One 


may be enjoyed without changing trains, or making side trips, 
Second—by building luxurious hotels in the most beautiful spots—where in 
the intervals of mountain climbing and horseback riding one may en- 
joy the sulphur water swimming pools, golf, boating and fishing. 
Canadian Pacific Standard 
None Better 

Send for handsomely illustrated Canadian Rockies Folder 
Write at ence for all particulars to 
C. E. E. USSHER, P. T. M. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 

Montreal, Canada ? 

Or Any Railroad or Steam- 
ship Agent 
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See Ame rica . First 


Enjoy the freedom of mountain 
summer. 


gion— ‘Land of Shining Mountains.” 
ering above mountains. 
You can tour the Park on foot, 


Vacation $1 


to $5 per day. 


$5 per day. 


From St. Paul or Minneapolis, $35.00; f 
Chicago, $47.50. 


‘ 
arranged for the season 


day tour—$47.00 


Descriptive Literature Free 


210 South Clark Street, CHICA 


84 Broadway, 





San Francisco, 1915. 








5 (ne W% it (neh 


To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier National Park— 
rom 


experiences of persons who have toured the Park on foot. 


C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pocoonger Dept. 
Ss. Lounsenny. General A \gone Foss Posesaper Dept. 


H. A. were General arene Agent 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 


\\l % I 


Ie § Cool i in ieee National Park 


“Land of Shining Mountains’ 


and trail in Glacier National Park this 


Centuries ago, the aboriginal Blackfeet Indians, gazing in awe at 
the eternal, glacier-capped Rockies of northwestern Montana, named this re- 


1525 square miles of mountains tow- 


250 lakes kiss the sky, hide in canyons of dizzy 
depths or nestle in pine-laden valleys. 

horseback, 
the Great Northern Railway’s attractive chalet camps or pitching your tent where you will. 
Sunny days—cool_ nights. 
Park Hotel sensuninelh ating four hundred people, affords every convenience. 


stage, automobile and launch, stopping at 


The new and enlarged Glacier 
ates $3 to 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares 


Via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1 to September 30 


To the cities of the Puget Sound and the Pacific— 
From St. Paul and Minneapolis, $60.00; from 
Chicago, $72.50. 





Proportionately Low Fares from All Other Points 


Definite Expense Tours 


For your convenience, the following special tours of the Park by automobile, boat, stage and horseback have been 


One day tour—$8.25 Three day tour—$21.00 Five day tour—$31.25 Seven 





COLORADO 


For Your Vacation—Board $7.00 to 
$10.00 per Week 





Do little mistakes and little troubles nearly 
drive you distracted? A short vacation in won- 
derful Colorado will put you up to par again. 

I know of nothing more soothing than a trip 
on the Rock Island Lines’ “Rocky Mountain 
Limited”—every morning from Chicago to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 

None of the annoyances of ordinary travel— 
your comfort and ease is looked after by courte- 
ous employes. They are there to see that you 
have a pleasant trip. Steel sleepers, observation- 
club car, beautiful diner. 

The “Colorado Flyer” and other fast trains on 
convenient schedules every day from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis. Finest, modern all-steel 
equipment. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important 
cities. Our representatives are travel experts, 
who will help you plan a wonderful and an eco- 
nomical vacation, give you full information about 
hotels, camps, boarding places, and look after 
every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island Lines, 
Room 724, LaSalle Station, Chicago. 

Low fares June 1 to September 30. 

















COUPON 


Let us help plan your vacation this year. Send the coupon for 
Walking Tour Book, Acroplane Folder and uther literature free H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
The Walking Tour Book, beautifully illustrated, contains actual Great Northern Railway, 


Dept. 13, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me Walking Tour Book, Aeroplane 


Folder and other descriptive literature on Glacier 
National Park free. 

Eo NiR684a 660s 60095500) Kear eeeewas 
Address 


183B 

















See Alaska, Atlin and the 
Yukon—a trip unequaled for 
scenic grandeur and interest. 

Magnificent ocean steamers 
through the famed inland pas- 


sage via Sitka and Juneau to 


Skaguay. Parlor observation 
cars and luxurious river steam- 
ers. High class service. Spec- 
cial round trip rates. Let 
us help you plan your trip. 
Write now for free booklets 

Tourist Dept. 
WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
129 W. Washington St., Chicago 

J. E. Dempsey 

Traffic Mgr., W. P. & Y. Route 
113 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 




















THE 


United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Only two blocks from South Terminal Sta- 
tion, and easily reached from North Station 
by Elevated Railw: ay, and convenient alike to 
the great retail shops and business centre, 
and also to the theatres and places of interest. 


European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 
Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon- application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES CG. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 








Adams House 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


WASHINGTON AND MASON STREETS, 
BOSTON 





Near Theatres and Large Stores 





New Addition on Mason Street has 


MEN’S CAFE AND LADIES’ 
ENTRANCE 


GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor 

















Long Island and 
Real Life 


g A community that promotes every pas- 
time in the sporting category, combined 
with a country home environment une- 
qualled. 








Delightful summer climate — cooling 
breezes from off the sea. 


g with life. 


Over five hundred miles of picturesque 
shore line dotted with delightful resorts. 


Fine surf bathing, boating, fishing, golf- 
ing, tennis and motoring over the Dost 
roads in the country. 


q All points reached from New York 
(Pennsylvania Station), via the Long 
Island Railroad. 

Send ten cents to the Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Long 
iclont R. R., Room 371 X, Pennsylvania Station, 


Y., for book which tells the whole story in 
beautiful pictures. 


Social centers t 





2 4264 4 
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THE FOREIGN-BORN, CRIME 
AND PATRIOTISM 


TARTLING statistics regard- 

ing the relative criminality of 

persons of American and for- 
eign extraction have been compiled 
by Arthur Woods, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, at the re- 
‘quest of the National Liberal Immi- 
‘gration League. He gives the follow- 
ing percentages of arrests (includ- 
ing summonses) : 


Proportion of persons able to read 
and write in total number arrested, 
‘97.9977 per cent. 

Proportion of persons native-born of 
native-born parentage, in total number 
arrested, 48.7208 per cent. 

Proportion of persons native-born of 
foreign parentage, in total number ar- 
rested, 2.336 per cent. . 

Proportion of persons foreign-born 
in total number arrested, 48.9432 per 
cent. 


The table covers two days, but in- 
asmuch as whatever seasonal or oth- 
er changes affect the totals of ar- 
rests or summonses affect all classes 
enumerated equally, it is very close 
to the result which would be ob- 
tained from a compilation of arrests 
for, say, a period of one year, and is 
therefore a true index of the crim- 
inality of these elements of the popu- 
lation. 

The significance of the figures giv- 
en by Commissioner Woods naturally 
appears only when they are placed 
side by side with figures showing the 
composition of the population. Such 
a comparison shows that natives of 
native parentage, who constitute, 
roughly speaking, twenty-one per 
cent of the population, furnish forty- 
eight per cent of the arrests; the for- 
eign-born, who constitute forty per 
cent of the population, furnish forty- 
eight per cent of the arrests, while 
natives of foreign parentage, who 
constitute thirty-eight per cent of 
the population, furnish but two per 
cent of the arrests; so that the alle- 
gation that immigration tends to in- 
crease criminality is utterly dis- | 
proved by the above statistics. 

It must be borne in mind that a 
large proportion of the arrests and | 
summonses are not for crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude or even for 
serious offenses, but merely for vio- 
lations of city ordinances, due to 
ignorance. Foreign-born persons are 
naturally more prone thus to fall in 
the toils of the law than natives, who 
not only are acquainted with the 
various ordinances, but to some ex- 
tent enjoy an immunity from sum- 
mary arrest not enjoved by the alien 
unable to make himself understood. 

Those who favor the further re- | 
striction of immigratior will be | 
‘quick to call attention to the fact 
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Travel on “A.B. A.” Cheques 


They provide a safe way of carrying travel funds. 
simplify calculations in foreign currencies. 


in evety part of the world. 


They 
They are good 


You use “A.B.A.”” Cheques for your daily travel expenses in any country 
just as you would actual money. Hotel people welcome them in payment of 
bills ; railways, steamship lines and the best shops in all parts of the world 


know they are as good as cash. 


They are safe to carry because your counter-signature 
is required to make them good and because they may be 
They are issued in $10, $20, $50 
and $100, each cheque engraved with its exact exchange 
value in pounds, shillings, pence, francs, kronen, rubles, etc. 


replaced if lost or stolen. 


“A.B.A."’ Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques 
accepted, under the law, for U.S. Customs Duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


If your own bank is not yet sup- 
plied with “A.B.A.” Cheques, 
write us for booklet and for in- 
SJormation as to where the cheques 
may be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST New York City 
They , 


are making travel money matters easy and safe for tourists 


in all parts of the world. 


Be sure that you get 


o> American 
Bankers 
Association 


A.B. 


Cheques 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 











The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair of 


COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they're 
becoming is com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “‘woolly."’ Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy Running.’’ Ifthey haven't 
them, sendtous. Send mame on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 


— 

















Santa Barbara, Cal. 


EL MIRASOL 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
$6.00 to $10.00 per day, every- 
thing included. Polo, tennis, golf, 
bathing, boating. Two Country 
Clubs. Riding, camping. Special 
attention to personal comfort; 
excellent cuisine. A type of the 

best small English Hotel. 











Great Sale of Machinery, 
Metals and Auto Parts 


The stock of machinery, metals, and metal parts 
of the 


ALCO PLANT 


(American Locomotive Company 
of Providence) 


is offered for private cash sale for immediate 
delivery. 

The stock of metals includes tool and ma- 
chinery steel, brass and copper stock, hexagon 
and round solid brass, brass and copper tubing, 
sheet copper, etc., in large quantities. 

The tools include a large line of new imple- 
ments, metric and American scales, and an ex- 
tensive selection of second-hand tools in 
condition. 

The machines and parts include several 4- and 
6-cylinder Alco engines, Bosch magnetos com- 
plete, foundations and seats for 3- to 5-ton trucks, 
Ingersoll mill, Bliss hammer, Rockwell and port- 
able furnaces, blacksmith shop, about 150 lathes, 
drills, gear-cutting and other machines, a great 
number of wooden wheels with and without rub- 
ber tires, and numerous other items. 

Orders and requests for information should be 
addressed to Walter S. Atchison, care of the 
ALCO Plant, Providence, R. I. 


good 
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A Palace 
in the Wilderness 


NO HAY FEVER 


C, A. Judkins, Mgr. 





The New Mount Kineo House 


On Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Offers the Ideal Summer Vacation 


Kineo Annex and Cottages 

The Kineo Annex opens May 16th, closes Sept, 28th for early and late guests 

Cottages and Bungalows fully furnished on Moosehead Lake, near the New 
Mount Kineo House, are for hire during the season, $400 and upwards. 


Day through Parlor, Sleeping and Dining car service New York and Boston to Kineo 
as per Transportation pages in booklet 


Conducted by The Ricker Hotel Company 


Address the Manager for descriptive book 


June 27th to 
Sept. 28th, 1914 


Kineo, Maine 











THE LAKESIDE 


On Umbagog, most beautiful of the Rangeley 
Lakes, Noted for healthfulness and charming 
seenery. Frequented by automobile tourists and 
others seeking recreation. 

KE. H. DAVIS. P. 0. Address. Unton, Me. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE. Re-opens June 15th 
Excellent table and Service. Illustrated book- 

let upon application. 
Tuomas E. Hazertt, Summit, 


THE SOUTHGATE 
PROUT'S NECK, MAINE 


A homelike family hotel, delightfully situated, 
near surf beach, library and country club. 

dress J. M. KALER, Proprietor, or BERTHA 
RUFFNER Hotel Bureau, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 


THE LOUISBURG 
at Bar Harbor, Me. 
Will be open for guests on July 1 under the 
management of Mr. L. C. Prior, formerly of 
Hotel Lenox of Boston, Blackstone Hotel of Chi- 
cago and Nassau Hotel of Long Beach, L. I. 





N. J. 








Modern equipment recently installed. All out- 
door sports. Seasonable vegetables raised in 
hotel garden. Furnished private cottages with 


hotel service. Day rate $4. 
week or for season. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Mountain 

On New England’s finest 
Resort Hotel lake. All amusements. 
Hotel modern in every way. Accommodates 300. 
Prices moderate, Write for Indian Head booklet. 
NEW HOTEL WEIRS, Box 114, Weirs, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


@NEW PROFILE HOUSE 


TWENTY COTTAGES OPEN JULY Ist 
Catering to those who wish a summer home ina resort favored with 
a clientele of the highest order 


ON “IDEAL TOUR” 


Fine Garage, Golf, Tennis, Boating and Fishing 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Booking Office in charge E. B. RICH 
1180 Broadway, New York Tel. Madison Sq.4748 


RUSSEL HOUSE | 


In the White Mountains North Woodstock, N. H. 


Special rates by 





























Table, service, drainage satisfactory. 


Tele- 
garage, motor oil and 
Open all the year. Steam heat. 


MRS. GEO. F. RUSSELL. 


phone, livery, auto, 
gasoline. 





HOTEL PONEMAH 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 15 


Within easy reach of the city; 
vice; modern improvements; rooms single or en 
suite, with or without bath. For folder and 
rates address 


A. M. PHILBRICK & SON, H. 


White Mountains, GORHAM, N. Ht. 


MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


Enlarged to three times former capacity; 
feet of piazza. 


good train ser- 


Ponemah, N. 





300 
Modern and up-to-date in every 


respect. Accommodates 200; 50 rooms en suite, 
with bath. Automobile garage, accommodating 
35 cars. Booklets giving auto routes from Port- 
land. C. A. CHANDLER, Prop. 








Bretton Woods 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


On the Ideal Tour 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MOUNTAIN RESORT IN AMERICA 
10,000 Acres of Glorious Vacation Land 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT Opens June 18th 


Closes Oct. Ist 
Ralph J. Herkimer, Manager 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON @pens jn!” St 


ClosesOct . 20th 
D. J. Trudeau, Manager 


RAILROADS: Through service via N. Y., N. H. 
& H.R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 
Address HOTELS, BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 














VERMONT 





THE RANDALL 


Morrisville, Vermont 
Cc. F. RANDALL, Proprietor. 


New baths, electric lights, 
iazzas, near Lake Lamoille, 
Eimore. 


Write 


t. Mansfield, Mt. 


for booklets and rates. 





— fireplaces, wide | 





COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock - Vermont 
Golf, driving, fine roads, tennis, fishing: 
open fires, rooms en suite, Private baths. 
Garage. Open June ro. 

















that the native-born population of 
foreign parentage in this city has a 
greater proportion of minors than 
the natives of native parentage and 
the foreign-born. But while this dif- 
ference might lower the percentage 
of the natives of foreign parentage 
in the statistics of arrests, there is 
constantly at work a cause which 
tends to increase it: the children of 
immigrants in cities are drawn away 
from their humble parents by the 
potent attractions of urban civiliza- 
tion, of which the old folks, being ig- 
norant, cannot warn them; and when 
the home influence has been lost or 
impaired, other restraints, such as 
religious and educational influences, 
likewise cease to keep the second 
generation in the straight path. The 
popular misconception is that this 
| condition prevails, and that the “gun- 
men” are almost typical of the sons 
of immigrants. Persons entertaining 
this superstition will receive a shock 
| when they learn that children of im- 
migrants appear, from Commissioner 
Woods’s figures, to furnish one-twen- 
tieth as many criminals in propor- 
tion to their number as the rest of 
the population. 

Still more illuminating is the fact 
that only two per cent of the persons 
| arrested were illiterate. According 
to the census of 1910, there were in 
New York City 3,821,540 persons 
ten years old and over, of whom 
254,208, or 6.7 per cent, were illiter- 
ate. It appears that literacy, in New 
York City at least, cannot be said 
to be an index of character, the illit- 
eracy of persons arrested being one- 
third that of the population. But the 
advocates of the literacy test for 
immigrants have abandoned their 
transparent pretense that this test 
is a selective one and are now urg- 
ing it frankly as an obstructive 
measure, so that it is not necessary 
to emphasize this particular aspect 
of the question. 

Nor should the patriotism of the 
foreign-born be overlooked. An in- 
| quiry at the recruiting stations of 
| this city conducted by the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety showed that out of approxi- 
mately five hundred recruits enlisted 
during the first three months of this 
year, about two hundred were Jews. 
This brings to mind a bit of Ameri- 
' can history which seems to have been 
forgotten: At the start of the Span- 
ish-American war hundreds of young 
Hebrews from Russia, who had fled 
that country to escape military con- 
scription, flocked to the provisional 
recruiting station at the Educational 
Alliance, in the heart of the East 
Side, to enlist under the American 
flag. The patriotism of these young 
men is paralleled by that of the oth- 
er immigrant nationalities. 
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WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND TOURS 


Season opens June 26 
Season closes late September 


‘ No hotel on the New England coast is more notable 
k in the beauty of its location, the attractiveness of 
surroundings and perfection of service. Located 
on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
Accommodates 500. Local and long distance tele- 

phone in each room. 
7 





Every facility for sport and recreation. Fine 
golf course, tennis, dancing, bathing, yachting, 
deep sea fishing, motoring, and well equipped 


of garage under competent supervision. 

¥ MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
Send postal today for beautiful illustrated book 
telling how easy to reach here from all points. 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, Managing Director 
New York Representative: ROGER B. ROOD, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City 
Winter — The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GOLF, TENNIS AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


Ninth Annual Lewn Tennis Tournament, Auspices 
of United States National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. July 30 and following days. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Crawford Notch, WHITE MTS.,N. H. 
SEASON JUNE 22—OCT 4 


Address W. A. BARRON, Crawford House 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Winter Resort, Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda 














APPLETON INN 


NEW IPSWICH, N. H. 


50 miles from Boston; open the year round; ex- 
cellent accomodations for summer guests; steam 
thheat; baths; fireplaces. Good table. Produce sup- 
plied by farm connected. Write for special rates. 
J. SILVER & SON, Frops. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


9 Jackson, N. H. 
Gray S Inn Open May 31 
Also Preble House, Portland, Me. 


Write for Booklet Cc. W. GRAY, Prop. 
VERMONT 


“AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS ” 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-SIX PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11.05 a. m. Take 
the 9 a. m. Express from New York, arriving 
at Woodstock at 5 p. m. Beginning later part 
of June take White Mountain Express. For 
information and terms address 














ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 





RHODE ISLAND 


THE NEW MATHEWSON 


OCEAN FRONT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. |. 


Open June 25. 

A magnificent p+ hotel for those who ap- 
reciate high class service and environment. 
Directly on motor car route from New York 
City to Boston. New macadam road all the 
way. The finest surf bathing in the world. 
Casenpteneite pony polo, golf and tennis, motor 

superb fishing, aeroplaning. Quarter 
~y ‘ashion promenade veranda. Sparkling 
spring water. Hot and cold sea water baths. 
xquisite music. Large solarium. Dancing 
every evening in grand ballroom. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS DELIGHTFUL. 





The most popular resort on the Atlantic 
Coast, and justly so, as Nature here presents 
a perfect combination of seashore and country. 

8. W. & EB. I. MATHEWSON, 
Proprietors and Managers. 
Handsome I!lustrated Booklet on request. 














SPRING HOUSE 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Accommodations for 300 guests; fine ballroom; 
music afternoons and evenings; thoroughly elec. 
tric lighted; outdoor amusements to suit all; 
more for your money than any other resort near 
New York; American plan, $3 per day and up 
ward; special weekly rates. Write for booklet. 


RAY S. PAYNE, Mgr. 











This Famous Hotel Opens June 28. 


Capacity 300. All modern improvements; in 
‘mid-ocean; pure ocean air, sea food, surf bathing 
(great health restorer). ‘Ownership management. 
Booklet. HYGEIA HOTEL CO., Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I. 


EUREKA HOTEL 
Block Island, R. 1 


Booklets on 
application 


O. C. ROSE, Proprietor 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
DUXBURY, MASS. 


Powder Point Hall 


AND COTTAGES 


OPENS JUNE 28. An Ideal Family Resort. 
Warm sea bathing, boating, golf, tennis, shade 
trees, fine roads. New concrete hall erected this 
spring. Booklet. Address C. M. READE, room 
519, 53 State St., Boston. 








NORCROSS HOUSE 


MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 

On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 

Open June 29. Good boating, fishing, and bath- 
ing. Average temperature of water 76°. All 
rooms overlook the water; 750 ft. of broad piazza; 
57 miles from Boston; handy to steam and electric 
railway. A good place to rest; always cool. Only 
hotel on route of Cape Canal. Garage. Tele- 
phone connection. For reservation and booklet, 

H. D. NEAL, Manager 





***Tis by the seaside.’’—Wiater’s Tale 
OTUIT|| SANTUIT 
APE COD|| HOUSE 
MASS. 


and COTTAGES 


Every recreation and amusement. Bathing, row- 
ing, sailing, tennis, cycling, automobiling, riding, 
driving, fis ‘ing, dancing. Excellent table. Booklet. 

JAMES WEBB, Prop. 











Also THE COLONIAL 


EVERY ROOM WITH WATER VIEW 


Sailing and Fishing. 


A LA CARTE GRILL—SEA FOOD A SPECIALTY 


Write for 
I}lustrated Booklet 


New York Office, 1180 Broadway 








MOST PERFECT SEASHORE SUMMER RESORT 


New Watch Hill House 


Abwere Cool; No Flies or Mosquitoes. 18 Hole Golf Course. 
Golf School "New Feature. Surf and Still Water Bathing. 


Tennis, Clock Golf; Excellent Garage. 
of Mrs. Hawkeworth and Mrs. Groner. White Service Throughout. 


A. E. DICK, Proprietor 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


OPEN EARLY IN.JUNE 


New Tea Room. Modern Dancing in.charge 


Special Rates for June and September 





Telephone, Mad. Sq.—4748 











| 








WIRELESS FLASHES 


Cable dispatches received from Ber- 
lin on May 13 told of wireless telephone 
experiments in which music sent by 
wireless from Nauen was plainly heard 
in Vienna, 600 miles away. 


New regulations for coastwise and 
interior shipping put into effect this 
spring by the Dominion of Canada re- 
quire that every vessel carrying fifty 
passengers or more and every vessel 
going two hundred miles or more must 
be equipped with wireless apparatus. 


The Legislative Assembly of the 
Philippines has granted a franchise to 
the Marconi Company to build. forty 
wireless stations in the Islands. The 
bill provides that in time of war the 
Government of the Philippine Islands. 
(not the United States Government) 
may take over the whole wirelesss. 
system. 


The long-distance record for wireless 
telegraphy is now said to be 8500 miles. 
It is the assertion of the officers of the 
Pacific Mail liner “Mongolia,” which 
reached San Francisco from the Orient 
on May 7, that on the night of April 21 
the ship’s wireless operator exchanged 
several messages with Boston, from 
which city the vessel was then distant 
8500 miles. 


According to present plans of the 
United States Navy Department, in 
order to keep in communication by wire- 
less with America’s representatives in 
her distant territories, government high- 
power stations will be erected at San 
Diego, California, on the Isthmus of 
Panama, at Honolulu and at Manila. 
The station at Panama is to be com- 
pleted by January 1, next. 


Wireless telegraphy has been the 
means of decreasing the number of 
ships that disappear and are never 
heard from. During the year 1913 
Lloyd’s posted only twenty-five disap- 
pearing ships, with a total net tonnage 
of 31,426. This number was eleven less. 
than in 1912 and included several 
smaller craft, such as schooners, tugs: 
and other boats which do not usually 
carry wireless. 


What is said to have been the world’s. 
first commercial message by wireless 
telephone was sent from New York to 
Philadelphia on May 13. After many 
months of experimenting the Marconi 
Company on that date succeeded in 
transmitting the human voice, in am 
ordinary daily commercial order, from 


| the powerful wireless station on the 





Wanamaker Building in New York to. 
the corresponding station in Philadel- 
phia. 

William Marconi recently completed 
his wireless telephone tests in England 
and announced that the apparatus was. 
a complete success. The British com- 
pany will begin at once the construction 
of wireless telephone sets for the Ital- 
ian navy. These are guaranteed to 
maintain communication between ships 
over a distance of about thirty-two- 
miles, altho in practise they have beem 
tried successfully over a much greater 
distance. 
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e | THE Dillon Court Hotel 


Cor. High and Church Sts. HARTFORD, CONN. 
BUCKMINSTER eee 
UC Superb Accommodations for 
MOTORISTS and TOURISTS 
Maplewood 645 Beacon Street Absolutely New. Fireproof 175 rooms, Single 











and En Suite All Outside rooms, 
| Boston RATES $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Large Main Dining Hali—Seating 150 Guests, 
Situated at the junction of Service and Cuisine Par ~ so Mao _ 
Pittsfield, Berkshire Beacon St., Commonwealth T. J. FRAWLEY, Manager 


1 a See and Brookline Aves., over- LARGE, MODERN, FIREPROOF GARAGE 
looking the Charles River on the Premises 


and the Back Bay Fens, the — 
location of The Buckminster “Among the Southern Berkshire Hills 


is unsurpassed, either fora || THE WONONSCO HOUSE 
permanent home, or for the Lakeville, Conn. 
accommodation ¢ tohin 











Opened May 29th 











” Hotel open the entire year. Suites of two to 
On the “Real Tour to and through visiting the city in Summer. five soon — ‘ - ae Local = long 
the Be k hi Hills distance telephones. xce = promt Sei 
Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 
Every Modern Convenience and Luxury N 0 he F 0 L K t N N 
Send for Booklet and Auto Road Ma 
‘ GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager NORFOLK, CONN. 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB Tel. Back Bay 3350 UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


-Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. Golf 

and tennis. Beautiful walks and drives, Ele- 

vation 1,400 feet. Write for booklet and rates. 
HENRY R. SWEET. 


PRINCETON INN —— 























PRINCETON, MASS. OPEN MAY 29 
Reduced rates for June; 1,130 ft. above sea THE ROCHESTER 
level; pure, cool air and magnificent views; large 
rooms and good beds; special accommodations 9 Root Ave., Chautauqua, N. Y. 
for auto parties; golf, tennis, bowling. . < : : : ‘a 
BEAMAN (Formerly of Wachusett House). in sight of the lake, facing a 


beautiful grove of trees. Large 


das, electric lights, bath. 
THE NORTHFIELD One table i. pany Be. ag 6 

















v h iring German 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR EAST NORTHFIELD, Mass, || VOted to those desiring Germar 
pea eas anne conversation, conducted by a 
A family hotel “et — oe. Steam | teacher — nega ag 8 
heat. S arlor. uivery an reproof garage. | 

100 yards from Massachusetts Avenue car lines Z Send for illustrated booklet. | ment of the ollege. ates rel 
< Disti . A. G. MOODY, H. 8. STONE, || room and board, $8 to $14 per 

he istinctibe Manager. Ass't Manager. week. 





Boston House 


A public house especially at- : | THE OAKWOOD 
tractive to those who demandthe | 


best and prefera homelike atmos- 











UTD Lou Ss Hilt 


Mansion House 


phere } ont _pitvessive avai. a summer spot for 

. rest and week-end visits. ennis and golf. Fisher’ and 
= Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting- : | Under the experienced management of r’s Isl N. Y., Off New London, Conn. 
2 -_ age bathroom — E W. S. CROFUT, NOW OPEN—ALWAYS COOL. 
= ome globe trotters have been 
| good enough to call the Puritan one £E HOTEL MILLER. Great Barrington. Mass. mp ama cpa 
=| of the most inviting and comfortable anerinemnnntes : SOUND AND OCEAN. Boating, bathing, golf, 
z hotels in the world. tennis; orchestra; very accessible. Large aa- 
= Booklet mailed on receipt of your card. = CONNECTICUT dition; many suites with bath. 
s H. P. COSTELLO, Manager ers ee Ki EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE, 


HAMMONASSETT HOUSE A most desirable place to spend the Sum- 
MADISON, CONNECTICUT. mer. Absolutely healthful; excellent water. 
We raise our own vegetables, milk, cream anu 

Directly on the beach. Country and seashore 


ultry. Diet kitchen for young children. r- 
combined. Cool, comfortable and homelike family Oeaed anil . - 


COLONI A L INN hotel. Cuisine unexcelled; sea food from adja- ' 
cent waters, country produce fresh every day. WM. F. INGOLD, Manager 
Bathing, golf, tennis, croquet, fishing; good roads , ae ae 
for autoing. Informal hops held on the large 18 West 25th Street. Phone 2606 Mad. Sq. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD veranda weekly. Modern conveniences, electric 
lights, garages. House capacity 100. 


WEEKLY RATES, $12 UP. 
EDGARTOWN, - - - MASS. |) write tor Booklet. | WILLIAM J. PIERCE, Prop. 


OPEN ALL YEAR jrunce re |) Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Most desirable location for your vacation— The MONTOWESE. Annual Summer Resort Number and 


















































famous for its splendid bathing, boating and INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. Classified List of Hotels, Boarding 
fishing. Beautiful drives. Rooms large, airy, The most “Fr eee on He entire coast Houses and Camps published 
and well furnished. : Open plumbing; running Particularly desirable for Families. JUNE a 1914 
hot and cold water in rooms. We have estab- Extensive grounds, abundance of shade, excellent 
lished a record for our table. For illustrated bathing, beating, tennis, golf, beautiful walks gas Send two-cent stamp for Free Book- 
drives. usic, dancing. Hotel lighted by elec- ini H 
booklet and rates address T. H. CHIRGWIN, we Ny Ry Bg ne containing list of over 6,000 Hotels, 
Proprietor, Edgartown, Mass. Send for booklet. Open June to October. oarding Houses and Camps. 
- W. A. BRYAN, Mer. 
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Avoid the discomforts 


THE AMER 


an ocean’ 


NAUHEI 


CA 
e GLEN 


HON 


e by taki ing the cure at 
In T HEART OF 
THE LAKE COUNTRY 


PRINGS 


aiterasersites WATKINS GLEN Snch Senecac as 


THE APPOINTMENTS SERVICE AND CUISINE = hg THE Lap gad | 


‘ ARE mpeg SKILLED ATTENDANTS UN DIRECTION OF 
THF BATHS <2 § HYDROTHERAPEUTIC. “AND ELECTRICS 
Naubetm Baths in America given with 


well-kept 
E, LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. 


New Nine-Hole Golf AY vonly, Nas 


D PHYSICIANS, = 
XL. EQUIPMENT. : 
atural Brine, © 
For descriptive booklet address 











HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 





Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and _ drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 
joins the new Lake George Country Club. Un- 
surpassed facilities for fishing, boating, sail- 
ing, ete. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
also regattas during season. Livery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cottage 











Sha-Wan-Ga 
Lodge 


on one of the summits of the 
Shawangunk Mountains at an altitude of 
1,500 feet. 


Situated 


A view embracing thousands of square 
miles is enjoyed from the verandas of the 


Lodge. 
Sha-wan-ga Lake is situated in the 
Lodge grounds, one-quarter mile distant. 
A farm of 160 acres supplies fresh fruits 
and vegetables, poultry and dairy products. 


Modern improvements, to the extent of 
gas, hot and cold water, bathrooms and 
closets. 

go miles from New York, on O. & W. 
RR. One mile from station. Two daily 
mails. Telephones. 

Accommodates 125 guests. Rates: Single 
rooms, $10 to $15; double rooms for two, 


$26 to $30. Christians only. 


D. G. Carpenter 
High View, Sullivan County 














sites on the lake for sale A charming cot- 
tage to rent for the season. New York 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL { 
SPA SANATORIUM, A. Tf. : i ee M.D, 
BALLSTON SPA, N. 
Refined, homelike, well ee F Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large garage. Booklets. 





You are going to ‘the Catskills, 
send for booklet of The Pines. 
Acc. 100; elevation 1,800; pure 
spring water; modern conven- 
letices ; new casino and bowling 
alleys; open fire, gas, etc. 

W. J. SOPER, Windham, N. Y. 


addition and 











ONTO 


“ Beautiful Hills” 
UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
beautiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 





Mount Meenahga House 
and Cottages 


An estate of 700 acres in the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains. 100 miles from New 
York. Elevation 1.500 feet. Miles of 
walks and drives. Golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing, etc. Open fires, steam heat, baths. 

FIVE FURNISHED COTTAGES 

WITH BOARD AT MAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 10th. Illustrated booklet. 


U. E. TERWILLIGER & SON, Props. 
Ellenville, N. Y., P. O. 

















| 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


The libraries of the United States 
have installed a library exhibit at the 


| Leipzig Exposition of Books. 


The Saskatchewan Library Associa- 
tion, the second in the Dominion of 
Canada, has just been formed. 


The Newark, New Jersey, Free Pub- 
lic Library has compiled lists of books 
for convalescents and for nervous peo- 
ple. 


By the will of John L. Cadwalader, 
late president of the board of trus- 
tees of the New York Public Library, 
$100,000 is given to the library. 

The maximum salary of high school 
librarians, after ten years of service, 
has been placed by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City at $2000. 


A newspaper library is to be estab- 
lished in Paris where the 9000 news- 
papers and periodicals published in 
France will be filed and cataloged. 


In the New York Public Library 
there are 32,311 different books in for- 
eign languages, most of them standard 
works in fiction, drama, poetry, science 
and literature, including translations 
from the best English authors. 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the pub- 
lic library is trying to conserve public 
health by issuing to all mothers whose 
names appear in the official register of 
births a carefully selected list of books 
under the caption, “Better Babies, Some 
Books for Mothers.” 


A Social Service Bulletin is being is- 
sued by the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, especially in the in- 
terest of the Monday Evening Clubs of 
social workers. The first number con- 
tains a brief bibliography of community 
surveys, in preparation for the pro- 


| posed survey of Washington. 


During the annual conference of the 
American Library Association held last 


| week in Washington, D. C., an exhibi- 


tion of labor-saving devices for libra- 
rians was held in the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. The contribu- 


| tions of library science to business ef- 
ficiency were strikingly shown. 


In answer to the question, “What do 
you consider the most valuable accom- 
plishment of the public library move- 
ment in the past decade?” Andrew Car- 
negie recently said: “The spread of the 


| truth that the public library, free to 


all the people, gives nothing for noth- 
ing; that the reader must himself climb 
the ladder and in climbing gain knowl- 
edge how to live this life well.” 


The diversity of library interests was 


| shown at the recent meeting of the 


American Library Association by the 
groups which held special sessions. 


| Among the subjects discussed were col- 


lege libraries, library work with chil- 
dren, agricultural libraries, state libra- 
ries, law libraries, normal and high 
school libraries. The general sessions 


| included addresses on the need of a 


national archive building, the library 
and the immigrant, libraries for rural 
communities, and recent library devel- 


| opment in the South. 
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Lake LP. lactd 


Adirondack Mountains 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 


The centre of all the attractions 
that have made the Adirondacks 
famous. Charmingly located above 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake. 
All outdoor pastimes and recrea- 
tions, and indoor diversions, or 
absolute rest. 


For circular and information 
address 


M. D. CARROLL 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


HOTEL MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK 





Exceptional place for ladies travel- 
ing alone. Within easy access of all 
the principal theatres. 29th Street 
Cars pass the door. Subway Station 
28th Street. Within one block of 
Fifth Avenue. 


Excellent Service Tel. 6500 Madison 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 
A la Carte 


Table d’hote Luncheon, 40c, Dinner. $1 00 
Rooms, $1.50 per day up, including use of bath 

















Hotel Cumberland 
NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 











sim as > a, 











WESTPORT INN 


| 





THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 


NEW JERSEY 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and 
healthful location. Elevation 500 feet. 20 miles 
from New York. 22 acres grounds. Golf. Ten- 
28. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


nis. Opens May Special rates for June. 


Valuable for those needing rest in the | 
Two | 





IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 


FOURTH LAKE FULTON CHAIN 
SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE 1900 
Latest equipments, capacity 125; electric lights, 
running hot and cold water in every room, private 
baths, open fires, complete heating apparatus. 
Excellent cuisine; finest service; own garden; moun- 
tain spring water; mountain sports; two tennis courts; 
boating, fishing, music; 600-ft. sand bathing beach. 
References exchanged. For booklet and informa- 


tion address 
S. C. LONGSTAFF 
OLD FORGE, . - Herkimer County, N. Y. 














NEW JERSEY 





HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. 


Enlarged and im- 
bath. Refined patronage. 
DUFFIELD, Owner and Pro- 


proved. 
sooklet, 


Suite with 
HARRY 


prietor. 








HOTEL SEWAREN 


NEW JERSEY 








SEWAREN, 

41 minutes ffom N. Y. on C. R. R. of N. J. 
Directly on water. Boating, bathing, fishing, 
tennis court. Moderate rates. 


THOMAS H. SMITH. 














PENNSYLVANIA 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ’*Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 





Castle on a Mountain. 
The cut below is inadequate. 


GALEN HALL, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


We have erected a splendid big building on our Mountain at Wernersville. 
completeness, splendid in its location, massive in strength, 
3% hours from New York via Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Let us send you a booklet of photographs. 


It’s a wonder for 


beautiful in every line—A Veritable 





% 














We have many fine suites, some of Parlor, Bedroom, Bath and Sleeping Porch combined. 
have our own Golf Links, Court Golf and Tennis, also Lessons in Art Basketry and Weaving. 


FA 











We 


Is the Table good? POSITIVELY, YES. Same management as GALEN HALL, Atlantic City. 


BUNGALOWS TO RENT 


Westport on Lake Champlain, New York 


COTTAGES TO RENT. 
$19.00 a week up. 





June 20 to October 1 
BOOKLET. UH. P. Smith 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


A Vacation for Everybody 
4 Day—All Water Trip Including All Expenses $18.00 
888 Miles of Travel 

















$18.00 covers 
Hotel at Richmond. 


N. Moore St. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, 


\ W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager. 





New York to Richmond, Va., and return via Main Line Steamer between New York and 
Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, thence James River steamer between 
mond, ee a day for sightseeing at Old Point Comfort,,also at Richmond and Norfolk. 

1 expenses, including meals and stateroom berth on steamers, and dinner at 
the famous Hotel Chamberlin at Old Point, also at the Jefferson, the Richmond, or Murphy 


Steamers sail every weekday at 3.00 P. M. from Pier 25 


Tour Department. 


Norfolk and Rich- 


, N. R., New York, foot of 
*Phone 3900 Franklin. 
J. J. BROWN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 











Before Opening 
Your Country Home 


for the Summer be careful to have it 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 

Use PLATT’S CHLORIDES in 
the sinks, closets, bathroom, waste- 
pipe, cellar, and hard-to-get-at places 
where germs may have develo 

Is absolutely odorless yet 
does the work thoroughly without 
that disagreeable hospital smell. 

Destroys germs and bad odors. 

Safe, Strong, Efficient and Economical. 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odorless 
Disinrectant 
Two Sizes—25 and 50 Cents 


Sold everywhere by druggi.ts and high class grocers. 


Sample and booklet, ‘“The Sanitary Home,"’ mailed free 
upon request Henry B. Platt, 72 Cliff St., N. Y. 

















BUCKWOOD INN 


Fireproof Home of the 


SHAWNEE GOLF COURSE 


Address, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., or 
243 Fifth Ave., New York, Tel. Madison Square 9230 


OPENS JUNE 6 








AYLMER, QUEBEC 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Greatly improved accommodations. Tennis 
Courts overhauled. Faster trip by trolley 
between Hotel and Ottawa for greater con- 
venience of business men. Dancing Pavilion. 
Bowling on the Green. Croquet. Excellent 
Sandy Bathing Beach. Tea every afternoon 
on verandas. First class service throughout. 
Special rates for families for season. 


JAMES K. PAISLEY, Proprietor 








Shoreham HKotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the hoot, 


8. DOWNS, Manager. 
ADIRONDACKS 


INTERBROOK LODGE 


KEENE VALLEY, 
One of the best moderate wa he a in the 
Adirondacks. 500 feet above and overlooking 
Keene Valley. Cottages and tents. Illustrated 
booklet. M. E. LUCK. 





$10 and up. 





The New Mohegan Inn 


Most Beautiful and Healthy 
Summering Place in the East 


FRANK FRYE, Lake Mohegan, N.Y. 


The Inn has all modern improvements 
and is open the year round. Music, 
lawn tennis and other amusements. Fire- 
proof garage. Booklet. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


Opens June 18; 95 miles from New York 
City; accommodates 350; most charming re- 
sort on bank of Delaware River; rooms en 
suite with bath; orchestra; baseball; tennis; 
magnificent roads; boating, bathing, fishing, 
etc.; no mosquitoes. Automobile bus from 
depot to hotel. Send for illustrated booklet. 








P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 











THE MOTHER’S PENSION 
MICHIGAN 


OW far a little money can be 
He to go if carefully han 

dled has been forcefully dem- 
| onstrated in the results of the 
| Mother’s Pension Law recently placed 
| in operation in Michigan. Under this 
law a mother depending upon her 
own labors for the support of one or 
| more children may draw not to exceed 
three dollars a week for each child 
| from .the county treasury. These 
| pensions are placed in charge of the 
| county probate judge and the definite 
| amount in each case is left to his 
| judgment. The object is to keep to- 
_ gether these families of unfortunates 
by enabling the mother to support 
_them in their own home. Economic- 
ally it is cheaper to maintain a child 
_in its home under the mother’s care 
'than in a state institution. Socially 
the effect of home upon the lives of 
| such children is immeasurable. 

In some cases when the mother (or 
father) is not able to contribute any- 
thing the full sum may be allowed. 
When she is able to furnish some- 
thing a smaller allowance is made. 
Every case is investigated and found 
to be as represented before the pen- 
sion is granted. If the father can be 

| found and made to contribute some- 
| thing this is done. 
| And the results? This is what 
Judge Hulbert of the Wayne County 
Court has to say: 
“There are now sixty-five women 
drawing money for the support of 
| 240 children in this county at a week- 
ly cost of $1.39 each, which of course 
| includes the cost of supporting the 
mother as well. About twenty-eight 
per cent of the pensions go to sup- 
port children whose fathers were 
| negligent and in most cases had de- 
serted and failed to support their 
| families previous to the enactment of 
this law. Warrants are out for the 
|missing men and as fast as located 
they will be brought to Detroit and 
forced to contribute something for 
_the maintenance of their families. 
About sixty per cent of the mothers 
are suffering from tuberculosis. If 
their children were supported by the 
poor commission the expense would 
not only be more but the children 
would often be compelled to go out 
into the streets to earn a few addi- 
tional pennies. In certain instances 
a mother becomes temporarily too ill 
to look after the children, in which 
case she is taken to a hospital and 
the children go to some institution. 
Upon her recovery, under the old 
system it would have been practically 
impossible for her to get them to- 
gether again on the small wages of 
a laboring woman. Under the pension 
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system she is afforded sufficient mon- 
ey to support them at once, the 


county is relieved of their care and | 


How much you enjoy 


I consider the law a pronounced suc- | 


they have a mother’s guidance in- 
stead of the paid care of strangers. 


cess.” . 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


BY PROFESSOR STEPHEN S. COLVIN 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


OW many of us in choosing 
He: life’s work used any real 

choice? Was not our selection 
largely a matter of circumstance, if 
not of mere accident? Some of us 
have found the employment for 
which we were best suited, but the 
misfits have been many, and. the mis- 
takes in selection have often been 
serious both to the individual and to 
the community. Such mistakes are 
the cause of tremendous economic 
waste and of great individual un- 
happiness. To eliminate this waste, 
to reduce to a minimum this unhap- 
piness, by aiding the individual to 
find precisely the occupation for 
which he is best suited, constitutes 
the present-day problem of vocation- 
al guidance. 

The movement is now well under 
way. In 1908 a bureau of vocational 
guidance, whose object was to aid 
young people in selecting a life’s call- 
ing, was established in Boston. Since 
then this movement has spread to 
other communities. It has already ac- 
complished useful results in bring- 
ing to the attention of young people 
the vocational possibilities of the 
localities in which they live, in ascer- 
taining something about their tastes, 
‘ aptitudes and ambitions, but its 
value lies more in its promise for 
the future than in what it has al- 
ready accomplished. 

Closely connected with the move- 
ment for vocational guidance is tha’ 
of vocational selection, a problem 
which concerns particularly the large 
industries. The attempt is made to 
discover among the various appli- 
cants for a position those that are 
likely to prove themselves most ef- 
ficient. Extravagant claims have 
been made by some engaged in select- 
ing employees for the industries as 
to what can be accomplished, but lit- 
tle of real scientific value has yet 
been achieved. The prospectuses of 
some experts read in places like the 
manual of a fortune teller or the 
chart of an astrologer, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that such methods 
are destined to be of any great value. 

Of greater scientific worth is the 
work of Professor Miinsterberg, who 
has recently devised a number of 
psychological tests to determine the 
ability of the prospective motor-man 
and telephone girl. Professor Miin- 
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your own boat 


Make sure that you at least can experience the pride 
of owning one of these trim, speedy, economical 30 
foot Speedway Runabouts. Have one reserved for 
you at once—for later delivery. Graceful—luxurious— 
reliable, yet moderate in cost. And simplicity itself in 
operation—no engineer or mechanic on the pay roll. 


Write us today for our booklet:‘‘Outdoors on the Water.”’ 
Gas Engine and Power Co. and 
Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated 
Launch Dept. Vx Morris Heights, New York City 
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MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL”& LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State. 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season on June 27th. This hotel is 
pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conowago and is becoming more popular each year. 
Apply to A. A. Weimer, Lebanon. Pa., until June 27th, after that date at the hotel. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 





Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July 1-31. Lutheran (General Council) Sunday School As- 
United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 4-13. sembly, Aug. 8-15. 
Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 2-8, 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 





A. D. SMITH, Ecrevai'sfebancn'R.R.co. “= LEBANON, PA. 
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CONNECTICUT 


HA RT EF O L2E) Vee 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
Theological Seminary ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary E. W. CAPEN 








its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 











NORWALK 


H q L L Ss I D E Connecticut 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
Aschool for girls. One hour from New York. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gen- 
eral and special courses. New school building. 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. A home School, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 





‘ D stic Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B.. Vassar, Prin. Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful.’ Artesian 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L.. Associate | water. Mr. an rs. 8. N. Barker, Prins. 
MASSACHUSETTS 








Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U. S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill, Courses in literature, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic” 
art, etc, School opens Sept. 22nd. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston. ‘Mass. 

















Massachusetts, Wellesley. 


TENACRE 


A school for twenty-five pore girls. 
to.Dana Hall. Terms, 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


By reason of its endowment it offers all the ad- 
vantages of a high priced school. Moderate terms, 


Preparatory 








Gymnasium. Athletic field. Co-educational. For 
catalogue, address 
H. S. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 
MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


29-31 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


83d year. College preparatory and general courses. 
Special advantages in Art, Music, Languages, and 
Honsehold Arts. Visitors cordially welcomed. 


Send for catalogue. 











iil BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Main St., Bradford, Mass. 
One hundred and ninth year 

Thirty miles from Boston, in beautiful Merrimac Val- 

ley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- »* 

tificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 5 

five years and two years’ course for High School j 

graduates. Address — 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal -——~——_— 













HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 

rved especially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 
of study under pee and enthusiastic instructors. Address Rev. Thomas B.ck ford, 
Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box P, Brewster,Cape Cod, Mass. 

















WORCESTER ACADEMY 








Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 
EQUIPMENT: Kingsley Laboratories, Dining Hall, Megaron, Swtmming Pool, Isolated Infirmary, Playing Fields, Modern Dormitories. 
8ist year begins September 10th, 1914 


Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track. 








Cosmopolitanism: Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 
A Strong Achievements: 160 boys prepared for 31 colleges in the last four years. 
ee Faculty of 20 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
School Atmosphere and spirit pure. broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised “Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School team in all sports. 
Because otf Beneficen oderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 


re et D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Providence St., Worcester, Mass 
























| 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, ? x 
MISS BIGELOW, 5 Principals. NATICK, MASS. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 
from Boston. General course 
Science. College Preparation. 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, 


Seven- 
Athletic 





1828. 23 miles 
with Household 
Address Miss Ber- 
Maes. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


LAWRENCE ACADEM 








A country school for 


boys. Athletic field of 
12 acres. Running traek. Gymnasium. 4 build- 
ings. Preparation for any college. Lower school 


for young boys. Write for catalog 
ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A. M., Principal. 
Massachusetts, Groton. 


SHORT - STORY G 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc 
ture, Lea 4 Cd eo Short- 7 taught by Dr. J. 
ei tor —? " 
Berg Esenwein, pois “ oe . 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.305, Springfield, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


Scientific and Preparatory Departments. Athletic 
fields. Five buildings, including residence halls, 
cottage and gymnasium. Write for illustrated 
booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Princi- 
pal, 7 High Street. 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three yearscourse. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the th- olog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. For 
catalogue and information, address 

William L. Worcester, President 





De. Esonwein 











Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES _ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional char- 
acter and ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 
1914. Catalogue and views. Address The Philips 





Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open.to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 

C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 


ILLINOIS 


- SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all eye ke peg S. Advice free, 
Reliable buréau maintained by the U. S. Schools, 
Write wants. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF THE U. §. 
1012 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


FREE to YOU 
$100 ‘LAW Scholarship 


Given Sivan tanaeady oaiedeer to advertise our School. 
al education now wit rithin s reach hot EVER) EVERYBODY, 


Scholarships iPoartcalrs 


mm at i 






























DENCE SCHOOLOF LAW 


AMERICAN CORRESPON! 
Dept. 248X Manhatten Bide. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


“MARYLAND _ 











GOUCHER COLLEGE | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

q A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 
known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 

For information address 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 











OHIO 





STERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading £ astern Colleges. 


Sixty-first year. A Center of sti life for th htful stu- 
dents. Definite religious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 350 acres in campus, farm and 
gardens. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For illustrated literature addre. 
at OHIO 





Mary A. Sawyer, A. ne Lite. D., Deam 


‘RHODE ISLAND 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL | 
| 


ew School—Thorough ouapgeticn for college and ,techni- 
ul school. Extensive athletic fields. with < | 





Ever School—Special home care and training of younger | 
Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, P Providence, R. I. 
— - — | 


_ VERMONT 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE | 
VERMONT 
Sixth Summer Session, June 30 to August 7 


In the Green Mountain region. Charming 
place for summer study and recreation. Fac- 
ulty of 24 instructors, 15 departments. Prac- 
tical courses for teachers. Educators from 
France in French department. Low cost of 
living. Write for bulletin. Address 


Raymond McFarland, Middlebury, Vermont 




















VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(ACCREDITED) 
Founded 1873 VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
29 Departments, 209 Instructors and an annual enrollment 


5000 Different Students Excellent Equipments 


When the University was founded it had but one object in view, 
that of giving to every person, whether rich or poor, the opportunity 
of obtaining a thorough practical education at an expense within his 
means. That such an Institution is a necessity, may be judged by the 
fact that each year since the beginning the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Preparatory, High School, Education, Kindergarten, Prim- 
ary Methods, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Scientific, Higher 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Sciences, Classic, 
Engineering, Architecture, Manual raining, Expression and 
Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Penman- 
ship, Review. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 

of the University is the well-known Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, one of the oldest and best equipped dental colleges in the 
country. Dr. Truman W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
Valparaiso University owns its college and hospital buildings in 
both Valparaiso and Chicago. The Chicago buildings are just across 
the street from the Cook County Hospital in one of the greatest 
Medical centers in the world. Two years of the work may be done in 
Valparaiso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, or the entire four 
years may be done in Chicago. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Provides such training as to fit the student for the exacting 
duties of the modern Civil Engineer. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
A thoroughly equipped department housed in a new building. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
Open to students who possess sufficient maturity, earnestness, and 
ability to sustain the demands of serious professional study. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 
The new Domestic Science Building now enables the University 
to accommodate all who wish work in these departments. 


The expenses are made so low that any one can meet them. Tuition, $20 per term of 
12 weeks, or $65 per year of 48 weeks if paid in advance 


Board with furnished Room, $1.80 to $3 per week 


Catalog mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


Forty-second Year Opens Sept. 15, 1914 _ 














THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class . . 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 
Connecting with and including 
165 WEST 73rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR 
ACADEMY 


A Country School for Your Boy 


In beautiful Montclair, on the eastern slope of 
the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 15 miles 
from New York. 

Comfortable school residences, sunny recitation 
and study rooms, gymnasium, swimming pool, and 
large athletic field. 

The surroundings are congenial—the physical 
training is carefully directed—the classes are 
small—the instruction is specialized—all of our 
work is under the direction of scholarly men who 
understand boys. 

Full advantage is taken of our fortunate proxim- 
ity to great manufacturing and commercial cen- 
ters, as well as of the cultural influences of art 
galleries and museums within easy visiting dis- 
tances. 


You will be interested to learn how we 
stimulate ambition and encourage boys to 
discover themselves. This accomplished, 
the work of both instructor and boy is a 
pleasure. You will be interested, too, in 
the sound, thoroughgoing methods of teach- 
ing boys something more than their mere 
daily lessons. 





Montclair stands for the manly training of gentle- | 


men and their thorough preparation for college, 
scientific school or business. Our elective system 
offers special advantages to High School graduates 
and those who need an extra year to complete 
their preparation for college. We invite corre- 
spondence or, better, a personal visit from those 
desiring the best. 

“Your Bov and Our School’’ is a booklet that will 
interest, you, no matter where your boy goes to 
This, together with an illustrated cata- 
, will be sent on request. Address 


JOHN CG. MacVICAR, Headmaster, Box 26, Montclair, N.J. 





A remarkably equipped 
‘entenary medium-priced school 

169 acres in campus, athletic 
‘olle 1@T@ ficid and farm. Beautiful modern 


Asti ute buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
for Ciris tory ; 


ming pool. College prepara- 
certificate privilege. 
Special courses, including Home Economics. 
Expression. 


Art, and 

Conservatory advan ages in Music: pipe or- 

gan; 25 pianos. Two years’ course in college subjects fur 
high school graduates. Catal 


Jonathan M, Meeker, Ph.D., D.D., Principal 


x A B, Hackettstown, N. J. 








THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 


(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) All former students are invited to at- 
tend the Diamond Jubilee, June 7-9. Distinguish- 
ed speakers, A moderate priced school with high- 
est standards. Prepares for all colleges and tech. 
nical schools. Excellent business course. Modern 
gymnasium, with swimming pool. Literary, ath- 
letic, musical organizations. 77th year opens Sep- 


tember 23. Yeurly rate. $400 to $600. Write 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, Pen- 
nington, N. J., Box 10. 





MORRISTOWN SCHOOL College Preparatory Board- 

ing School for Bovs. Small 
classes. Supervised sports; self-government. Lower School for 
boys 10 to 14. Acivisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; 
Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary 
of Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; Present Pritchett, Carnegie 


Foundation. Morristown, New Jersey 





VIRGINIA 


STUART HALL fommeney rue vincrma 


FEMALE INSTITUTE 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Founded 1843 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
preparation or general courses with diploma. 
in music and art, 
views on request. 





College 
Special advantages 
Gymnasium and field sports Catalogu 

MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 








Davis and Elkins College 


If time and expense are factors look into 
our College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term 
system the usual 4 year college course is cov- 
ered in 3. Tutorial system. Dormitory. 
Residence limited to 50 young men and boys 
over 15. Endowment reduces cost to $225. 
Catalog and view book upon request. 

West Virginia, Elkins. 








NEW YORK 








Pratt Institute 
School of Kindergarten Training 


BROOKLYN, N Y. 


Course for Kindergartners, two 
Special Courses for Teachers and 

Plays with Kindergarten and Sup- 
plementary Materials. Kindergarten Games. 
Outdoor Sports. Tennis and Swimming. 
Gardening. Nature Study. Music, Voice and 
Piano. Literature for Children. Story-tell- 
ing. Educational Subjects. Psychology and 
Child Study. Practice Teaching and Obser- 
vation in the Kindergartens of Greater New 


York. 
ALICE E. FITTS, Director. 
Fall Term Opens September 23, 1914. 


Normal 
ears. 
others. 











Chautauqua Summer School 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
ELIZA McC. WOODS 


Assistant of Ernest Hutcheson 


PRIVATE PIANO LESSONS 


Piano Normal Classes 
Musical Analysis Classes 
(Succeeding the late Mrs E. T Tobey) 


Permanent Address 
Peabody Conservatory. Baltimore, Md 














Manor School for Girls. A small boarding department in 


connection with a lar :e day school. 
Girls desiring special preparation in any subject receive iadividual 
attention. College certificate. Mental powers stimulated and de- 
veloped. Terms §600. Write for detailed Information. 
Mary E. Hull, Grace Huntington, Principals. 
Larchmont, New York. 








and | 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 

eu’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial 

Department, 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
J. '. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
€LMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 
(Formerly at Dobbs Ferry.) MONROE, N. Y. 
On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 
feet elevation in upper Ramapo region in famous 
| 








Orange County; 9 new buildings. Extensive prop- 
erty for all land and water sports. Unusual ree- 


ord in recent preparation of 200 graduates for 
highest Engineering and Academic institutions. 
Certificate admits to Colleges, East and West, and 
(beginning 1914) to United States Military Acad- 


|} emy, West Point. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and 
Four laboratories, 


A.M.; also Music and Art. 
modern residence halls. 
with swimming pool, large athletic field. 
free trom extremes of temperature. 


from 


Ht 0 states and foreign countries, 
ife, 


oldvess 


Scientific course in physical development. 
i Fitty acres in college grounds. 
! Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
sible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. 
For catalogue and book of views illustrating student 

WILLIAM A. 


library, astronomical observatory, new and 
New $20,000 gymnasium 
Healthful climate 


Officers and instructors, 58; students, 576, 


WEBB, President, Box A. - 











sterberg, however, would not claim 
that these tests are more than mere 
beginnings. The field upon which 
they enter is as yet almost unex- 
plored. It is not possible, as some 
have supposed, to subject an indi- 
vidual to a few simple tests with the 
brass instruments of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory and discover his apti- 
tudes and abilities. 

There are three main reasons why 
tests of vocational ability are ex- 
tremely difficult to devise and admin- 
ister. In the first place, any occupa- 
tion, except those of the most routine 
and unskilled character, is complex 
and consists of many different fac- 
tors which no one test can measure. 
Again, success in any occupation de- 
pends not so much on specific and 
narrow abilities as on general quali- 
ties, such as perseverance, fidelity, 
willingness to take orders and to be 
taught, punctuality and honesty. For 
these general qualities adequate tests 
are entirely lacking. Finally, as Dr. 
Hollingworth, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has recently shown, the fact 
that a person stands high or low in 
relation to others at the start of any 
test is no necessary indication that 
he will have the same relative posi- 
tion when he has continued this, test 
until he has become proficient in it. 
In order to discover a person’s real 
ability in any task, this task must 
be practised until he has reached the 
limits of his improvement, but this 
may require weeks, even months. It 
is not always the person who starts 
out well who ends well, and it is the 
final accomplishment, not the initial 
performance, that is significant in 
vocational ability. 

Since these tests are largely mat- 
ters of long and painstaking experi- 
ment and observation, the problem of 
vocational guidance and of vocational 
fitness seems to be one primarily for 
the school to solve. When the psy- 
chological expert has devised satis- 
factory tests and measures of spe- 
cific and general abilities, and when 
our common schools seriously take 
up the problem, we may hope that 
many of life’s misfits will be elimi- 
nated and that future generations 
will be better suited by ability and 
training to their work than are the 
individuals of the present day. More 
and more the function of the public 
schools is being interpreted in terms 
of preparation for effective living. 
They must bridge the chasm between 
classroom and office laboratory and 
factory. The schoolboy with his di- 
ploma and the college graduate with 
his degree who do not know what 
to do next, present a sorry spectacle. 
They tend to throw discredit on any 
system of education that produces 
them. 
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Auburn Theological Seminary 
Summer Schools for 1914 


School of Theology, with a Faculty of 
11 Professors, July 6 to 25. 


School for Christian Workers, with a 
Faculty of 11 Professors, July 27 to 
August 8. 


Send for handsomely illustrated print- 
ed Announcements of these Schools 
to 

PRESIDENT 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Auburn, N. Y. 











Have You Chua a Profession? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Homceopathic 
Medicine. Send fur catalogue W. NEw YORK HOMco- 
PATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE AND FLOWER HOSPITAL. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
NEW YORK, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





One of 

Mercersburg Academy °°‘: 
Preparatory schools in America, developing in boys those qualities 
that make men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 


technical schools and_business. Send for catalogue, Address 
x No. 136. Wm. Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





Pirrspurcu, Pa. Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
ees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 


ervice, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. lustrated 


catalogue. 
Cora Heren Cooxripce, Acting President. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Prepares for college or scientific school or for 
business. The high standard of scholarship, the 
attractive and healthful location, in the elevated 
country north of Philadelphia, and the unsur- 
passed equipment for physical training are some 
of the features which commend this school to par- 
ents and boys. Send for catalogue. 


J. L. PATTERSON, Head Master, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 











RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Main Line Pennsylvania Railroad, convenient 
steam and third rail electric, adjoining golf 
links; 10 acres; stone house, 20 rooms; 4 mod- 
ern baths; stable; beautifully shaded lawn; 
suitable school; attractive price; easy terms. 


Joseph M. Fronefield, Wayne. Pennsylvania 

















ce 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements 
and Club ders. Open to men and women, 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 
eral scholarship provisions. Traveling fellow- 
ship yielding $810. Apply to F. C. South- 
worth, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


(Please mention The Independent) 

















SUMMER CAMPS 














CAMP HARLEE, FOR BOYS, LAUREL LAKE, 


Tyler Hill, Pa. Accommodations in cottages and 
tents; swimming, boating, private lake. $150 for 
season includes tutoring. Director, WM. MITCH- 
ELL, 920 Cauldwell Ave., Bronx. Tel. Melrose 
1399. 


c4 
healthful, hapey, helpful summer place for boys.’ —Bishop 


Sidwin Hughes. A booklet will tell you more. 
- A. F. CALDWELL. A.M. 


FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 


The best fly fishing for trout to be had in Maine 
will be found at Camp Phoenix. Write for cir- 
cular giving terms, etc. 

C A. DAISEY. Prop.. Norcross, Me. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 





MP OXFORD, 








An Ideal Summer Cam 
Boys on Lake Champlain 
Twenty-first year. Every convenience for safety 

and comfort. Waterproof tents with floors. All 

land and water sports. Leaders carefully 
chosen college men. Best of food. Camp physi- 
cian. No mosquitos or malaria. Long distance 

‘phone. Number limited. J. CLARK READ. 

A.M., Berkeley School, 72d St.. New York. 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS = S.A35I Mountains. 


Bathing, swimming, boating; absolutely safe; 
under supervision of teachers; two baseball dia- 
monds; two lawn tennis courts; rifle range; na- 
ture studies under specialist; all sleep in bunga- 
lows facing a beautiful grove; no damp tents; 
large amusement ball; piano and billiards; table 
supplied from own farm; tutoring if desired; un- 
surpassed advantages in German. Free courses in 
English, German. Handicraft and Telegraphy. 
DR. PAUL KYLE, Kyle Institute, Flushing, N. Y. 

Boarding School for Boys. 


CAMP WACHUSETT &&s 


LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Twelfth season. 7 buildings. 
canoeing, swimming, water and land sports. In- 
struction by a specialist about the birds, insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. No tents. 
Fisher huts. Extensive improvements this year. 
Tutoring, if desired. References. 

Address for booklet. 
LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 
Plymouth, N. H. 





CATSKILL, N. ¥ 





REV. 
Holderness School, 





Navajo Camps for Boys 
PENOBSCOT BAY IN MAINE. 


Mountain climbing, motorboat and sail cruises, 
swimming, fishing, athletic sports, fresh and salt 
| water. Orrin J. Dickey, Belfast, Me. 








AMP PENN, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 
“‘woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“‘group”’ system, our method of management, ‘and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GERMANY 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
Mrs. Grace Mackenzie Wood's Residential Home with Chaperon- 
age for Girls and Young Women. Optional Courses in Music, 
Languages, History of Art. Travel Tours. Social Opportunities. 


Reierences. For circular address 


Cc. N. WALKER, 98 Monterey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


and drawing. 


Woman with experience 
for public school music 
Woman for Music and Orchestra 
work, Lady Principal of College. Many others 
needed. No registration fee. WESTERN REF- 
ERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 672 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





OXFORD, ME. 


**7 commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as @ | 


for | 


Boating, fishing, | 


| 
| 
| tion. 
| 
| 


CAMP HARMONY 


Summer Camp for Girls 8 to 14 years. Near beau- 
tiful Great Peconic Bay. Satest place on Lon 
Island. Outdoor life, with home comforts, lan 
and water sports. Best care. Number limited. 
iraduate Nurse. Highest references. Booklet. 
Mrs. W. M. StonEnILt. gor E. 141st St., N.Y.C. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS. 2000 fect 
| above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New 
| York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on 


sunny hill. All lake and field sports. Domestic 
Science, handicrafts, dancing, horseback riding. 
Tutoring if desired. Nine weeks, $135. MISS 


D. PRICE. 905 South 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 


| A camp where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. From 
which they return strong physically and strong 
Send for booklet. 


Epwin Dz Meritt, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 
in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 


ences. 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming 


BLANCHE 47th Street, 
| 
| 


in character. 











SIXTEENTH SEASON 


WAWONA 


A CAMP FOR BOYS ON 
SWANZEY LAKE, - N. H. 





Unexcelled Equipment and Advantages 





SPECIAL FOR 1914 


Three weeks (in August) camping, 
canoeing and fishing in the Maine Woods 
and Tour of the White Mountains with 
experienced Guides. Booklet. 


0. E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 











OF GREAT VALUE TO PARENTS 


The following pamphlets, [averaging 15,000 
words each], are the most simple and authorita- 
tive, interesting and helpful literature published 
eon the subjects treated. 


Story Telling in the Home. 
Dramatics in the Home, 
\ Picture Hour in the Home. 
Sunday in the Home. 
Religious Nurture of a Little Child. 
The New Born Baby. 

The First Year of the Baby’s Life. 
Education of the Baby until it is one Year Old. 
| The Second and Third Years. 

The Government of Young Children. 

The Government of Children between Six and 
Twelve. 

The Government of Adolescent Young People. 
Truth Telling and the Problem of Children’s Lies. 
Problems of Temper. 

Problems of Fighting. 

Telling the Life Story to Children. 

PRICE 15c each; 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHILD LIFE 
(the only University of Parenthood) 


1714 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Wall Street, Corner 


ee 


DREXEL & 


LONDON 


PARIS 





Circular Letters for Travelers, 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


of Broad 


NEW YORK 


co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 


available in all 


parts of the world 











or for statistical 
tion regarding 


Wm.A. Read& Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 


informa- 
securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 














Harris, Forbes 


Successors to 
New York 


NEW YORK 





| Public Utility 


& Co. 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


Pine Street, Cor. William 


Bonds 
for 
Investment 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 














FEDERAL AND STATE COMMIS- 
SIONS AT VARIANCE 


In the course of the inquiry which 


| followed the eastern railroad compa- 


nies’ application for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates by five per 
cent, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made an investigation concerning 
the industrial branch roads which are 
called tap lines. Many of these roads 
are short ones, connecting main lines 


' with manufacturing plants. The tap 


lines in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, are longer and of more impor- 
tance. For all of these branches there 
was an allowance in the freight rates 


“and charges of the main lines. The 


commission, holding that these allow- 
ances were virtually rebates and were 
not justified, ordered that they be dis- 
continued. 

The question was closely related to 
the pending freight rate case. It has 
been estimated that the desired increase 
of five per cent would add $50,000,000 
to the annual gross revenue of the fifty- 
two eastern companies asking for it. It 
was also estimated that $15,000,000 a 
year could be gained by a discontinu- 
ance of the tap line allowances, and 
that a larger sum could be added to the 
gross revenue by a discontinuance of 
various kinds of “free service” at ter- 
minals. Some thought that these 
changes would yield even $50,000,000, 
the sum sought by an increase of rates. 
It was predicted that the commission 
would take into account all the tap line 
allowances and “free service” expenses 
in making a decision in response to the 
application. 

Tap line allowances in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh to branch railroads owned 
by the Steel Corporation amount to 
about $9,000,000 a year. These roads 
and the corporation formally protested 
against the order of the commission, 
asserting that the allowances were just. 
On the 20th the commission announced 
its refusal to grant a rehearing, and 
reaffirmed its original decision and 
order. 

An inquiry as to the free “spotting” 
of freight cars on side lines to serve 
the convenience of prominent shippers 
led the commission to order a discon- 
tinuance of this practise. Whereupon 
the railroad companies filed new tar- 
iffs, making the charge for “spotting” 
a minimum of $2 per car. Protests were 
at once filed by organizations repre- 
senting 75,000 shippers. 

As to the allowances and the placing 
of freight cars the national commission 
is now in conflict with the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions of two great states. 
The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania has taken testimony in 
the tap line cases, in response to a pro- 
test from the Steel Corporation’s 
branch lines, and has ordered that the 
old rates and allowances shall not be 


disturbed. It directs that the changes 
ordered by the national commission 
shall not go into effect. Under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, and by a decision of 
the state’s Supreme Court, it says, the 
protesting branch roads are common 
carriers, to which other common car- 
riers may lawfully make allowances in 
a joint freight rate. In Pennsylvania, 
therefore, the national commission’s 
order has been reversed and nullified, 
at least so far as intrastate traffic is 
affected. 

A similar reversal has been ordered, 
with respect to a branch line at Buffalo, 
by the Public Service Commission of 
New York, and the same commission 
has directed the railroads of the state 
to resume the service of “spotting” 
freight cars for shippers, which was 
recently discontinued in obedience to 
the decision of the national commission. 

If the national commission has been 
relying upon an addition of $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000 to the gross revenue of 
the eastern railroad companies on ac- 
count of the changes which it ordered 
to be made, it must now revise its esti- 
mates. Other eastern states will proba- 
bly follow the examples set by Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and insist upon 
the old methods so far as intrastate 
traffic is concerned. Their action may 
affect the national commission’s decision 
in the rate case. 


THE CROPS 


The prospect of a record-breaking 
crop of wheat has not reduced current 
prices, which have been sustained, and 
even increased, by a reduction of the 
visible supply, reports from abroad, and 
some injury caused in winter wheat 
states, notably in Missouri, by the 
Hessian fly. The situation in spring 
wheat states leads the Department of 
Agriculture to expect a crop (both win- 
ter and spring) of not less than 850,- 
000,000 bushels, a quantity exceeding 
the yield of any preceding year. There 
is now a promise of a fruit crop that 
will be considerably larger than the ten 
years’ average. For the approaching 
wheat harvest Kansas, it is said, will 
need 40,000 men in addition to the nor- 
mal supply, and Oklahoma 15,000. 


THE PROFIT-SHARING COMPANY 


Owing to the Ford Motor Company’s 
adoption of a generous profit-sharing 
plan, there is some public interest in 
current reports about the corporation. 
An extra cash dividend of 100 per cent 
($2,000,000) was declared last week. 
There are only eight shareholders, and 
Mr. Ford owns 58% per cent of the 
stock. The extra cash dividend one year 
ago was $10,000,000. His share then 
was $5,850,000, and its reduction this 
year to $1,170,000 is due mainly to the 
profit-sharing and the increase of the 
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Brown Brothers) 
and Company 


59 Wall Street 
New York 





Fourth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 


International Cheques 


Investment Securities 
Lists Furnished on Application 





Brown, Shipley & Company 


Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 








HE Merchants Loan and Trust Company—the Oldest 
Bank in Chicago—buys and sells high grade invest- 
ment bonds and in the selection of these securities 

pursues the same conservative policy which has characterized 

its operations during more than half a century. To the care- 

ful investor, with whom security is everthe primary consider- 

ation, the offerings of this bank prove especially attractive. 
Monthly list of bond offerings mailed on request 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED 
IN THE PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
ENOS M. BARTON SEYMOUR MORRIS 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY JOHN S. RUNNELLS 
HENRY P. CROWELL EDWARD L. RYERSON 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER JOHN G. SHEDD 
ELBERT H. GARY ORSON SMITH 
EDMUND D. HULBERT ALBERT A. SPRAGUE II 
CHAUNCEY KEEP MOSES J. WENTWORTH 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 














August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 


No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild | 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, 
available in all parts of the world. 


| 

| 

Draw Bills of Exchange, and make | 

Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, || 

Cuba and the other West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase and || 
sale of Investment Securities. 














Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


In Active Business since 1875 





@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 


collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 
@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 


acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 
porations. Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 
expense than where individual executors and _ trustees 
are appointed. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 














THE 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Philadelphia, March 4, 1914. | 
REPORT OF CONDITION. | 








RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts............. $13,176,148.76 | 
Due from Banks and Bankers..... 2,020,023.68 | 
Clearing House Exchanges........ 834,311.71 | 
SO Ee IOs vo ca cccescccces 3,669,328.84 
$19,699,812.99 

LIABILITIES 
RIN END PERI LET emer $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.... 2,731,091.16 
CP idavébveenes cb enewtess 495,000.00 
NE cdtadisibendedecedson dns 15,4735721.83 | 


$19,699,812.99 





S. D. JORDAN, Cashier. 


Capital, $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $927,000 


THIRD 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


W. N. ELY, Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
C. J. RHOADS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
E.'S. PAGE, Secretary 


LEWIS R. DICK, President 
THOS J. BUDD, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
W CLIFFORD WOOD, Asst. Cashier 


| 
E. B. MORRIS, President 
WM. T. TOMLINSON, 2nd Asst. Cashier 
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THE 
Merchants National Bank 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 


FOUNDED 





Te 


CAPITAL - = - 
SURPLUS- -~ - 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$2,000,000 
1,500,000 
700,000 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier 
OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Cashier 








New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855 
Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


$500,000.00 
1,922,210.12 


Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


OFFICERS. 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, Vice-President. 
JAMES C. BROWER, Vice-President. 
THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier. 
LAWRENCE J. GRINNON, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
Ormond G, Smith Francis L. Leland 
Timothy M. Cheesman Pedro R. de Florez 
Christian F. Tietjen Jesse I. Straus 
James C. Brower 





Safe Deposit Vaults. Boxes $5.00 and 
Upward Per Year. 
Business and Personal Accounts Invited. 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business March 4, 1914: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts................ $29,333,563.45 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 5,722.44 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 450,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.......... ° 421,260.93 
SE BONED cccccnccccovecesveces 990,000.00 





Due from national banks (not re- 
Serve AFENtS)...... cere ceeseceees 
Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies, and 


1,686, 166.17 





savings banks................ 363,158.80 
Checks and other cash items 136,076.86 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 2,275,483.60 
Notes of other national banks...... 22, 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 

GE GOED: eccccncssccecssesosceces 7,860.55 
Iawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

BPOTED ccccvcgeccscecescoccoccecee 5,875,456.00 

Legal-tender notes............... 1,741,395.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 

MOE caeknedeeeesneetoaneseseséees 22,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 64,000.00 

TE. caccccccncccnnscenessacnen "$43,394, 643.80 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............. $3,000,000.00 
rer eee 7,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 

CE ML ccncceeneinawearneace<s 715,524.48 
National banknotes outstanding..... 434,500.00 
State banknotes outstanding........ 10,838. 
Reserved for taxesS...........ses0+. 23,772.69 
Due to other national banks........ 3,764,478.28 
Due to State and private banks and 

DRED. -coseceeneerctatescocbecee 1,121,478.09 
Due to trust companies and savings 

DEED. secaccesoceeccovccssceeeses 2,022,998.79 
Dividends unpaid............esse00. 11,287.50 


Individual deposits subject to check 23,171,923. pa 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 50, 
Certified check6.............s.00. eee 909: 609.88 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 1,698, 142.40 
ME speskdabetaekiocnsveuanned $43,394,643.80 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day 
of March, 1914. EDW'D P. BROWN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 
W. PMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
WM. H. PORTER, 


Directors. 










For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
=o pa agg consistent with coa- 


—" 


fat0 and up which wecan recommend ahr tha 








ask fi for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates | 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS X CO.Lawren 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


a’ New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business March 4, 1914: 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............... $119,079,580.88 
U. S. bonds to secure virculation.. 8,200,000.00 
OU. &. Dems GO ROBB. ccccccccvcece 000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc...........+.. 14,817,723.39 
S| ee 2, 000.00 
Customers’ liability under letters of 

Rear 1,342,248.00 
Due from national banks (not re- 

CO Be 60:6 040:005060000K088 4,810,892.13 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies, and 

SGN ON 0040s cicadesercese 2,969,320.57 
Checks and other cash items...... 1,212,531.94 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... 23,546,308.50 
Notes of other national banks.... 421,925.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 

SE Gn chcncectacnnneenecen< 1,548.01 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

EN Sr Pre ae 29,238, 200.00 

Legal-tender notes............... 6,686,510.00 
| Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 
| wurer (5% of circulation)........ 410,000.00 
Due from U. Treasurer. ....00 241,000.00 
Interest accrued........ccccccceces 358,191.99 


MD Saswinsscededeeenincaamel $216, 110,980.41 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............. $25,000,000.00 
Oe eee 10,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CE MEE. ncn cccacichansneganece 541.32 
National bank notes outstanding..  8,011,690.00 
J" fF SN RCeeereee eh 1,356,578.56 
Due to other national banks...... 38,933,429.53 
Due to State and private banks 
Se BUBREEE. cc cccccccccecececese o> 
Dividends unpaid................4. 177.50 


Individual deposits subject to check 62, ee, 627. = 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 826,: 
7,515, 146. +H 


GOTCMESS CROGEB. cc ccccccceseccccece 

Cashier’s checks outstanding..... es 5,082, 178.98 

Unearned discount..............+0+ 778,804.64 

Reserved for taxeS.........s.e000. 293,022.59 
RO $216,110,980.41 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, STEVENSON E. WARD, Cashier of the 
| above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
| above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
| edge and belief. 

STEVENSON E. WARD, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day 
|of March 1914 





E. H. CALLANAN, 
Notary Public Kings County, No. 6. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Please Correct-—Attest: 


JAMES N. JARVIB, 
| EDWAKD J. BERWIND, ¢ Directors. 
J. S. ALEXANDER, 





minimum wage. The regular dividends 
have been fifteen per cent each quarter. 

Notice was recently given that 6000 
employees would be laid off for the dull 
season, and more than 1000 thus far 
have been deprived of work. Some of 
them besieged the factory a few days 
ago, and were driven away by liberal 
doses of water from fire hose. The offi- 
cers say that similar reductions of the 
force have been made in past years. 
The beginning comes earlier this year, 
however, and this may be due to the 
recent adoption of a twenty-four hour 


| work schedule, for three groups of men, 


each on duty for eight hours. 


PRIVATE BANK ROBBERIES 


In Chicago there is a demand for the 
official supervision and regulation of 
private banks. Last year nine such 


banks failed in that city, with liabili-- 


| ties exceeding $1,000,000. Thus far this 





year there have been three failures, in- 
volving a loss of $500,000 for deposi- 
tors. It appears that a bill for a law 
that would subject such institutions to 
official regulation was sent last year to 
the Legislature, and that a committee 
failed to consider it. Prominent men 
connected with public banks have been 
expressing their opinions in the city 
newspapers. One of these summarizes 
their views as follows: “It is time, they 
say, for the state to make it impossible 
for a man to buy a peanut stand or a 
lunch counter, paint a sign ‘bank’ on the 
window and the title ‘cashier’ after his 
name, and get the money.” James B. 
Forgan and other bank presidents say 
there is urgent need of legislation. 

New York has had its lesson. The 
failure of the department stores of Sie- 
gel and Vogel wrecked the private bank 
which had existed in connection with 
these stores, a bank in which more than 
$2,000,000 had been deposited by per- 
sons of small means. This failure caused 
a demand for legislation, and the de- 
mand has been satisfied. Chicago should 
examine New York’s new law for the 
supervision and regulation of private 
banks, and insist upon the enactment 
of a copy of it by the Legislature of 
Illinois. Kentucky appears to need such 
a law. At Paris in that state, last week, 
George Alexander, the president of a 
bankrupt private bank, was arrested. 
It is expected that the depositors in his 
bank will lose $500,000. 








It is announced that the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Company’s tunnel thru 
the Selkirk mountains will be finished 
next year. This tunnel, five and a half 
miles long, and the longest in the west- 
ern hemisphere, will cost $10,000,000. 


Porto Rico exported $8,378,346 worth 
of coffee last year, but only $132,970 
came to the United States. The quality 
is excellent, but it does not suit the 
taste of our people. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable June 15. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent; extra, one-half of one per cent, 
payable on and after June 30. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, common, 
quarterly, $2 per share, payable July 1. 
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COMPANY 





COLUMBIA- 
KNICKERBOCKER ° 





WILL 


LETTERS 


available in all 





Travellers 


FOREIGN DRAFTS 


a great convenience, as they are 


Mail forwarded promptly by our 
London and Paris Correspondents. 


FIND OUR 


OF CREDIT 


AND 


parts of the world. 








60 Broadway 


Fifth Av. & 34th St. 
Lenox Av. & 125th St. 
Third Av. & 148th St. 








Capital - 


New 


RHODE ISLAND 
HOSPITAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


INCORPORATED IN 1867 


- $2,500,000 


Surplus Earnings over 3,000,000 


General Banking, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Business 


Correspondence Invited 


The Oldest Trust Company in 


England 











SECURITIES 


DOMINICK 


49 Wall Street 





Railroad Mortgage Bonds 


DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


BOUGHT AND 


SOLD ON COMMISSION 


BROS. & CO. 


Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


New York 








OUT OF DOORS IN JUNE 


If one likes to study ants, now is the 
time. The dazzling nuptial ‘flights of 


winged colonies are frequently to be | 


seen in June, and every colony is in ex- 
traordinary activity, as if realizing the 
shortness of life. 


On moonlit nights in June shoals of 
squids come swarming in from the deep 
water to deposit eggs on the sandy 
bottoms near low-water mark, and often 
they run aground in their heedlessness 
and are easily captured by hundreds 
to be used as bait for codfish. 


The June air vibrates with the music 
of birds; and now may be heard at twi- 
light that exquisite flight-song of the 
oven-bird as it towers straight upward 
for a hundred yards or so and then 
flutters slowly down, sprinkling melody 


| as it falls—a sweet miniature of the | 


skylark. 


of the birds of the United States may 


| than at any other time of the year; and 


This is the month when the full list | 


| be counted by the observer more nearly | 


the attentive eye sees for a few days | 


| many a bright little migrant which will 
| not be recognized again. Most of the 
gaily costumed strangers are warblers 


| on their way to northern summer re- | 


sorts. 


In June surf-fishing begins. Many 
sea-fishes approach the shore to spawn 


fierce tribe which live by feeding on 
them. These latter are the fishes that 
interest the angler. The scup, and cun- 
ners, and tautogs, and sand-smelts, try- 
ing to find safety for spawning amid 
the eel-grass, are valued only as an at- 
traction. 


Altho the days are filled with joyous 
bird-music and hardly a note is dis- 
cordant, the whippoorwills in certain 
places are so numerous and so vocifer- 
ous, that they spoil the loveliness of 
these early-summer nights, rival birds 
shouting against one another until the 
listener’s ears is stunned with the itera- 
tion. A whippoorwill has been known 
to repeat his call a thousand times with- 
out an appreciable pause. 


June is a very busy month for wasps 
and wild bees. Colonies may be found 
beginning work wherever one looks— 
under rocks, in the ground, among the 


wasps and bees, blue, yellow, brown, 
black or pied are boring tunnels, dig- 
ging caves and making houses of paper 
or clay which will be the mausoleums 
of innumerable insects stored against 
the need of babies to come. 


June is a bridal month in nature as 
in art. White blossoms predominate, 
despite the many flowers of brilliant 
hue. The thickets of blackberries seem 





with masses of laurel and azalea, and 
beneath them are to be found the white 
bells of wintergreen, huckleberries, the 
pyrola, arethusa, and many another; 
while the ponds look black by contrast 


in shallow water and are followed by | 
sword-fish, bluefish, and others of the | 


foliage, against sheltered house-walls— | 


snowed under. Rocky hillsides are laden | 





| vital, essential fundamental facts, 





| The Successful Investor 


is he who knows how to get and use facts 
l and figures which reveal the fundamental 
changes in financial conditions. The Babson 
Investment Service gives you just that—the 
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THE BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 


and other features of this service give you an 
intelligent grasp of the financial situation. 


THE BABSON 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


keeps you posted on the important movements. 


Helping you to invest intelligently. 
your financial success assured. 


Find out more about the. Babson Investment 
Service by writing for our FREE explanatory 
booklet, ‘‘When to Buy or Sell.’’ 


Address Dept. B-12 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Making 


Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 











BABY 
BONDS 


$100—$200—$500 


20-Year—5 %-7 % 
Realty Bonds 
Now Paying 6% 


Yielding 6.36% 
5% Guaranteed 

















SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


New York Realty Owners 


299 Madison Ave. New York 

















| with the virginal lilies floating on their 


surface. 


Bank of the Metropolis 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus $2,000,000 


Corcettus H. Hackett..Chairman of Board 
ee are President 
Geonas MCR. .0.202000000 Vice-President 
Rowane C. Evans... ..ccceses Vice-President 
DO D.C oes cars ctscccadend Cashier 
Herspert G. KrmBaLL....... Assistant Cashier 
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LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 
TEAMS 
COMPENSATION 


F. W. 


York. 
WALTERS-KELLY CO., 
dent Department, 55 John St., 


Managers Me 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


LAWSON, General Manager, Head Office, Chicago, III. 
F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, E 


New York. 


BURGLARY 

CREDIT ~ 

BOILER 

LANDLORDS 
ELEVATORS 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


astern Department, 55 John St. New 


tropolitan Department, Personal Acci- 








National 
Newark Banking 
Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


The Oldest Bank in New Jersey 
Began Business July 30, 1804 








Capital, - ~ - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $1,875,000 
Deposits, - = $11,000,000 


Armor Plate Safe Deposit Vauit 





D. H. MERRITT, President 
A. H. BALDWIN, Vice-President 
W. M, VAN DEUSEN, Cashier 
Cc. G. HEMINGWAY, Asst. Cashier | | 





ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers, 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, Resident Managers, 434 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1804 1914 








The First National Bank 


OF JERSEY CITY 
Jersey City, N. J., March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts...... $3,818,311.04 
Due from banks _ and 
NS EET POC OE 3,186,692.12 
Real estate and securities. 558,500.00 
United States bonds ..... $25,000.00 
Bonds to secure postal 
BEE cuccnnadcaenines 125,000.00 
RD vakpantinisawnsehasied 713,501.24 
$8,927,004.40 
LIABILITIES 
REE 44 sc.ccties ueecaeees $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided 
BNE Bs tude deradinndin 1,404,802.51 
SEE dxnnerdsvcwnsen 396,997.50 
ON a errr ree 6,725,204.39 
$8,927,004.40 


GEO. T. SMITH, President. 

ROBT. E. JENNINGS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
HENRY BROWN, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 











J. W. PITTENGER, Asst. Cashier 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
THE _ EACHERS EXCHANGE 


120 Bortfton fr. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








LOOKING for school, 


camp or teacher? Write 





eee ~~ LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, May 19, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day a regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT., and an extra dividend 
of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT., were de- 
clared, payable on and after June 30, 1914, 
stockholders of record on Saturday, 
at one o’clock p. m. The 
be closed. 
IW 


to the 
June 6, 1914, 
Transfer Books will not 





CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS’ AGENCY, I. 41 Park | 
Row, New York, for unlimited Free Information | 
and literature, 











The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York,/66 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Boulevard | 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., G11 Swetiand Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck | 





Our First Farm Mortgages 7% 
Mcentana, conceded to be the 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
The Banking Corporation of Montana 


. HEARD, Assistant Treasurer. 

are secured by improved, pro- 

ductive farms in the State of 
premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just ‘received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. ese are 
free for the asking. Write today. 

Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

P. O. Box D, Helena, Montana 





Bidg. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bullding Ave. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 


MEXICO AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


| From The Independent, June 2, 1864 

An important diplomatic correspond- 
ence has been laid before Congress, at 
the call of the House, covering the af- 
fairs of Mexico, France, and the United 


| States. The upshot of it is, that Mr. 





Seward, on the 7th of April last, in- 
structed our minister in Paris to ex- 
plain away the strong language of the 
Monroe Doctrine resolution relative to 
the invasion of Mexico, which was 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives on the 4th of April. Mr. Dayton 
made the explanations to the French 
Government, which expressed satisfac- 
tion thereat, and all was happy and 
serene. 





THE FIELD OF ART 


A new departure has been made by 
the Toledo, Ohio, Art Museum, which 
is conducting an active campaign for 
a more attractive city. It is urging the 
beautifying of home grounds, and for 
the furtherance of that purpose the 
museum has engaged an expert gar- 
dener who will give free advice on 
flower and shrub planting to any house- 
holder of the city. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
has received a legacy of $1,000,000 from 
the late William Hood Dunwoody, as 
an endowment for its new museum now 
in course of construction. The formal 
opening of the new museum is sched- 
uled for next autumn. Mr. Joseph 
Breck, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, has been 
appointed director. 


With the codperation of the director 
of fine arts of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, the American Federation 
of Arts will select from the Interna- 
tional Exhibition now on view at the 
institute a collection of forty or fifty 
paintings chiefly by foreign artists to 
be sent out under the direction of the 
federation on a circuit of the leading 
art museums of the country. 


Park Commissioner Cabot Ward is 
having the Egyptian obelisk in Central 
Park, New York, familiarly known as 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,” coated with a 
newly discovered preservative, in the 
hope of preventing further disintegra- 
tion. The ancient monument does not 
stand the New York climate well, large 
pieces of stone having peeled off from 
its sides, carrying away parts of the 
hieroglyphics. 

Thruout the summer months the 
Nashville Art Association will use as 
an art gallery the Parthenon (a copy 
of the ancient temple in Athens) which 
was a conspicuously beautiful feature 
of the Tennessee Centennial. After the 
Centennial its grounds were converted 
into Centennial Park, one of the most 
beautiful parks in the South. The ex- 
hibition, which is now open and will 
remain until the middle of September, 
includes a selection of about 150 paint- 
ings by leading American artists, a col- 
lection of designs in color by Leon 
Bakst, and an arts and crafts exhibit. 
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REAL ESTATE 


LAKE GEORGE house to let. 10 rooms. 


Finest part, near Huletts. Elevated, superior 
spring, dock; boats, fine trees, beautiful views. 
FREDERIC CONDIT, Nutley, N. J. 


KENNEBUNK BEACH, ME.—To Rent—Fully fur- 





Completely furnished 





uishea high-class modern houses. Bathing, 
boating, golf course, etc. Rental $300 to $1,000, 
For full particulars address C. E. CURRIER, 


Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


SEASHORE COTTAGE * 95,238, f0 


Pall’ pectin’ “4 Nantucket Island 
G. 


H. BRINTON, Siasconset, Mass. 


FOR SALE 








A new cottage; six large rooms, 
hot and cold water and bath; 
hardwood floors; all modern improvements; broad 
piazza; near seashore. Address P. O. Box 161, 
Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


H Upson RIVER FRONTAGE—38 





acres, near 

Poughkeepsie, for sale. Fine bungalow sites, 
commanding views. Apple orchard, house and 
barn. Dock site. H. O. PALEN, Owner, High- 
land, N. Y. 





Ff O8 SALE—An especially good Summer Camp 

on Lake Sunshine, in Jaffrey. One of the best, 
Price low. Also one of the best modernized Camps 
in Mass. Three baths, lights, water, pine woods 
and everything pleasant. Hi. W. HAYWARD, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


BARGAIN BUNGALOWS—LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
Seven-room, furnished; finest scenery, most pic- 
turesque site and best bathing on lake; extensive 
wooded grounds; cold spring; fireplace; bath; ten- 
nis; motor rowboat; choice supplies. $150 and 
$175 season. JAMBS CUTTPR, Newman, N. Y. 








IN THE LAKE REGION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rent for summer, cozy and attractive farm- 
house, newly furnished and renovated, with charm- 


ing view of nearby lake, also Mt. Kearsarge. 
Seven large rooms. Garden and garage. 
ALLAN BROWN, Concord, Mass. 





For Sale or to Rent for the Season 


Shore Cottage, ten rooms at Sachem’s Head, Guil- 
ford, Conn., with or without garage. 

N. RDIN, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Silver Lake, N. H. 


For season, furnished house, t1 rooms, and an- 
nex, Bath, 6 open fires, telephone. On hilltop 
4 miles from R. station, Madison. Stable, 
horse, carriage. Wood, ice; kitchen garden. Re 
liable man for outdoor work. Address S., care 
G. A. Black, 621 West 113th St., N. Y. City. 


FERRY HILL, BRISTOL, R. I. 

On Narragansett Bay, five hours from New York, 
two hours from Boston; eight-room cement bun- 
galow, new, exceptionally well furnished; elec 
tricity, city water, up-to-date in every respect. 
Cement garage: private beach; good anchorage. 
Unsurpassed location near Herreshoff Boat Works; 
great yachting centre; beautiful drives. Twelve 
miles from Newport. Price for season, $550. 

For particulars address DEXTER THURBER, 
Bristol, R. 1. 


AT OAK BEACH and OAK ISLAND 


BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. 

Several furnished cottages, from 6 to 8 rooms, 
some directly on the ocean, others on the bay 
side, a few on Oak Island. The coolest place 
near New York, being practically 4 miles at sea. 
Magnificent surf bathing, good still water bath- 
ing, sailing, fishing and snipe shooting; steam 
ferry in summer connecting with Babylon; very 
desirable for any one not compelled to go to 
business every day. Rents for season from $125 
to $300. Shown by appointment only. Address 
JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. 


"WEIGHS ONLY 


7 inane. Cot Bed 


213 Courtland a. 

















15 POUNDS 


> 
| SIN SN 
és Just the thinz when vou need an EXTRA 
9° BED. Ideal for Comp, Yach:, Lawn or Poreh. 
of Strong. comfortabie light, compact. Folds into a 
neat, small package, which can be carried by hand 


same as agrip. Our “Big Be ok of suggestions for sum- 

mer Comfort—Take-Down Houses, $ Remitto us by 

Chairs, ete.—sent if you ask fur it. Sane eck <3 cash. 
Steint. Id Bros. 536-8 Broadway. \.Y. 
Agents make big money—fine opportunity for STU DENTS. 


RANTEED TO SUSTAIN 800 00 POUNDS| 


FOR WANDERING SPORTSMEN 


Thirty tons of zoological specimens 
from the Congo forests are on their 
way to America—collections made for 
the Museum of Natural History at New 
York. Several skins of okapis are in- 
cluded among the treasures. 


London now possesses, in the Re- 
gent’s Park “Zoo,” that rarity—a ma- 
ture orang-utan—a specimen twenty- 
five years old, at least, since it lived 
eight or nine years in Singapore before 
going to London seventeen years ago. 

One of the compensations for resi- 
dence or campaigning on the eastern 
coast of Mexico is the magnificent sea- 
fishing to be had. Perhaps no place in 
America is the equal of Tampico Bay 
for tarpon, jewfish and related game. 

The wild boar is still hunted in vari- 
ous parts of France, Germany and Aus- 
tria. In France alone thirty of the 330 
packs of hounds kept by rural sports- 
men are used exclusively for the chase 
of che boar in the mountainous regions 
of its eastern border. 

Glacier National Park is the delight 
of trout fishermen; but where within it 
trout will be found depends on the time 
when they are sought. As the season 
advances and the water in the valleys 
is warmed, the trout all go up to the 
lakes and springs at the heads of the 
ay 

he ibex of the Swiss Alps, called 
amas by Germans and bouquetin in 
the Pyrenees, was nearly extinct when, 
about sixty years ago, it was rescued 
by King Victor Emmanuel, who estab- 
lished a preserve for it in the moun- 
tains of Cogne, where large herds were 
gradually accumulated. Italy now owns 
three preserves, which are shot in rota- 
tion by royal parties, thus giving each 
a rest of two years. Bouquetin are still 
comparatively common in the higher 
Pyrenees. 


All subscribers to the fund for put- 
ting up a window to the memory of 
Izaak Walton in Winchester Cathedral 
will be glad to learn that the sum re- 
quired for the purpose has been fully 
made up, and that the dedication of 
the window will take place on June 8 
at 2:30 p. m. Anglers owe this happy 
completion of a worthy scheme to the 
late Dr. Preston-Joy, of Winchester, by 
whose efforts the project originally 
started a good many years ago, and 
tho left in abeyance for some time, 
was revived and carried out. 


Golf at Constantinople has its ex- 
citements. The ground is also used for 
military drill, and every bunker may 
conceal practising skirmishers, who will 
jump up and fire a blank volley in the 
face of a surprized player as he tries 
to calculate his stroke. Artillery race 


ALB ANY > MINUTES WEST ON TROL- 

LEY. Well-furnished — twelve- 
room colonial house, all improvements. Ideal situ- 
ation. Lake, boat, fishing, beautiful trees, large 
lawn, broad piazza, open fire, steam heat, eleec- 
tricity, ‘phone, garage, small fruits orchard. 
Macadam reads, Photographs. Hennery and chick- 
ers if desired. $125 per month. 265 Lexington 
Ave. 728 Murray Hill. 


CAMDEN COAST OF MAINE 


Fully furnished, attractive cottage, on Dillingham 
Point, near the water. Wide verandas with view 
of mountains and bay; abundant supply of unex- 











and wheel on the links; and a boy must 
carry the flag from: hole to hole and 
stand by to guard it against impish lit- 
tle thieves, who watch like terriers to 
steal every far-driven ball. The club- 
house is an ancient monastery; and 
finally the Turks look on with amazed 
contempt, so that players must carry 
to the field all the enthusiasm they 
need. 





celled water; sewerage to the sea; eight bedrooms; 
three baths; three open fireplaces; hardwood floors 
and electric lights throughout. Golf, tennis, bath- 


ing, boating and unsurpassed drives. Private 
wharf. Apply to GEORGE H. TALBOT, Camden, 
Maine, or Dr. FL H. DILLINGHAM, 148 W. 85th 


Street, New York. 


FOR RENT 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


Season 1914, unusually delightful summer home, 
beautifully situated in best settlement. Unrivalled 
views river and sea. Large living rooms, dining 
room with screened dining porch, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, laundry, servants’ dining room; seven mas- 
ter’s, four servants’ chambers, four baths, hard- 
wood floors, electric lights, fireplaces; furnished 
throughout with fine antique furniture; garage with 
room for one large car; also chauffeur’s chamber; 
private boat landing; $1,500. Address B. B. T., 
‘Rox 124, Lowell, Mass. 











A Beautiful Country Estate 


of 250 acres with attractive house of 
rooms, 3 farm houses, barns, stables, etc., at 
Mt, Carmel, about 7 miles north of New 
Ilaven, near trolley and railroad station. 
Charming views, fine trees and fertile fields, 
Price $32,000, 


Address P. O. Box 422, New Haven, Conn. 


ASBURY PARK 


INFORMATION BUREAU 

Send a stamp to the Municipal Information 
Bureau, 315 Boardwalk, Asbury Park, + 
for summer program, hotel directory, list ‘of 
real estate - pe and two color folder de- 
scriptive of the 

Wonderland of the North Jersey Coast 
Fifty miles south of New York where country 

meets the sea. 


15 























TUTORING 


MRS. EDWARD W. SCRIPTURE 
The Standish Arms Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Correction of Speech Defects 
Arrangement for the summer at out of town places. 


“TUTORING” 


Wm. W. Strader, A. M. 


257 North Maple Avenue East Orange N. J. 
INDESTRUCT t 
BAGGAGE 


Many persons, in their desire for 
economy, make themselves over-ex- 
travagant. 


There are some very successful men and women 
who cannot see why they should buy good travel- 
ing equipment, and in the end they pay more for 
this false economy than the more expensive first 
quality articles would cost. 

Merit is not based on temporary value, 
long economics, 


Never buy cheap luggage; buy rather lasting lug- 
gage; it will cost you more at first, but the extra 
cost is your travel insurance. 

Indestructo Trunks represent the highest quality 


which it is possible to build into traveling: equip- 
ment, 

















but on 


Indestructo Trunks are priced accordingly; they 
cost you more to buy in the first instance, but 
they ‘are the cheapest iin the long run. 

We do not leave trunk service to chance; 
we guarantee full five years service on 
Indestructo Trunks, regardless of how far 
they travel or what happens. 

Write today for the Indestructo Travel Book, 
and also for a copy of Caveat Emptor. 


National Veneer Products Co. 





305 Beiger Street 


Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Jor Sts Popularity 


is the known superior merit which 
has made Pears’ Soap famous. It 
holds its fame by deserving it—by 
a continuance of highest quality for 
more than one hundred and twenty 
years. Another reason for its pop- 
ularity 


to profit by its delightful emollient 
properties. Pears is absolutely pure 
and keeps the skin in perfect health. 
It is not necessary to use Common 


soaps which often do harm, where 
at an equally low price you can 
purchase 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 


Js Ghat Gveryone Can Afford 
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FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS THE . 


FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Merged with The Independent June 1, 1914 
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The First Annual Chautauqua Num- 
ber of The Independent will bear the 
date July sixth. It will be exceptionally 
well illustrated. 

Why should a publisher confine him- 
self to talking about what he is pub- 
lishing—while an editor may ramble 
ever so far afield? 


The Secretary of State, Hon. W. J. 
Bryan, will be one of the contributors 
to the First Annual Chautauqua Num- 
ber of The Independent. 


The Independent of June 22 will be 
a Mediation Number. See the announce- 
ment on the third cover page. You will 
want to give some copies to your 
friends. Advance orders from regular 
subscribers will be filled at five cents a 
copy—half the retail price. 

The disaster in the St. Lawrence calls 
to mind the account which The Inde- 
pendent published on May 2, 1912, con- 
cerning the “Titanic” newspaper story. 
It was written by Alexander McD. 
Stoddart, and was one of the best de- 
scriptions of newspaper enterprise that 
he who writes this has ever read. 

The ten cents involved in crossing 
the bridge at Niagara has stirred the 
deep resentment of the half a hundred 
or more newspaper correspondents. 
One of them has written a song about 
it, entitled “Mediation Days in Canada,” 
to be sung to the tune of “In Apple 
Blossom Time in Normandy.” We shall 
reproduce it from an autograph copy 
Hd the author, in the Mediation Num- 

er. 
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During the week beginning June 8 
the second annual International Mov- 
ing Picture Trades Exposition will be 
_— the Grand Central Palace, New 

ork. 


The annual International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce will be held 
in Paris during the week beginning 
June 8. 

The Governors’ Conference—dubbed 
the House of Governors in its earlier 
meetings—will convene at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 9. 

Polo matches for the International 
Cup are scheduled for June 9 and 18. 


The Conference of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, at 
Stockholm, June 10 to 18, is the fifth 
quadrennial session. 


The Yale-Harvard baseball series 
will be played on June 16, at Yale, June 
17, at Harvard, and June 20, at Boston, 
in case of a tie. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Boston from June 17 to 25. 


On June 18, at Prestwick, play will 
begin for the gpen championship of 
Great Britain in golf. 

Yale and Harvard meet in their an- 

*nual regatta on the Thames at New 
London on June 19. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held at Toronto, June 21-25. 


The Middle States championships are 
to begin at the Orange Lawn Tennis 
Clubs, South Orange, New Jersey, on 
June 22. 

An international congress on tropical 
agriculture and forestry—the third— 
will be held in London from June 23 
to 30, 1914. 


Editors of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations will hold their 
second annual conference at the State 
University of Kentucky on June 25 
and 26. 


The Poughkeepsie regatta will be 
rowed on June 26. Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Washington 
and oven meet for the college 
championship of America. 


The eighteenth annual international 
exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, is open until 
June 30. 


The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meets in Detroit from June 30 
to July 8. 


The Henley regatta will this year be 
rowed July 1-4. It is expected that the 
Union Boat Club of Boston and the 
—— Second Varsity will be en- 
tered. 


In July the International Congress of 
South American Students will be held 
at Santiago, Chile. 


From July 6 to August 14 the Sum- 
mer School of Religion will be held at 
Chautauqua. 


The annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California will 
be held at San Diego July ‘13, 14, 15 
and 16. 


San Francisco and Washington, D. 
C., will be attacked simultaneously in 
the latter part of July in a great joint 
maneuver by the regular army ahd the 
National Guard. 


The annual art exhibition of the 


Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 
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